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IN THIS ISSUE 


In consultation with Dr. James N. Gettemy, President of The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation — the institution which publishes * 
The Muslim World — this issue opens with the paper read by the - 
editor on the occasion of his inauguration as Professor of Islamics 
at the convocation of October 23, 1968 at The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 

Dr. Kenneth Cragg, former editor of The Muslim World, pays 
tribute to Constance E. Padwick, whose death in 1968 saddened her 
many friends. Miss Padwick was on the board of Advisory Editors 
of The Muslim World, and the Editorial Board wishes to express 
here its deep gratefulness for the life and work of Miss Padwick and 
her interest and concern for our quarterly. (Her last article submitted 
to us, “Unpredictable. Impressions of the Life and Work of John 
Ethelstan Cheese," appeared in MW, LVII, 4 [1967], 265-276.) 

Many of our readers have expressed their wish that we publish 
some articles which survey and summarize the conclusions of spe- 
cialized works in a certain area of Islamic Studies, particularly for 
those for whom many of these works are inaccessible. Leaving out of 
consideration other aspects of these two contributions, we believe 
that the articles, “Some Notes on the Naqshabandi Order," by Miss 
Madelain Habib and “A Comparison of the Sunni Caliphate and 
the Shit Imamate,” by Mrs. Andrea M. Farsakh do contain 
helpful references to more detailed studies on the subjects discussed. 
Miss Habib did some of the research for her paper while she was 
a Fulbright Scholar at the University of Cairo during 1961-62. 
Mrs. Farsakh earned her M. A. at the University of Beirut and 
is presently on the faculty at Central Connecticut State College 
in New Britain and Visiting Lecturer at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. The conclusion of her article will appear in the April 
issue. 

Professor Harold B. Barclay, who writes about “The Per- 
petuation of Muslim Tradition in the Canadian North" is on the 
faculty at the University of Guelph, Ontario. 
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A PROPHET AND MORE THAN A PROPHET? 




















Some observations on the Quranic use of the terms ‘prophet’ and 
‘apostle’ 


The choice of this topic is far from original. Besides numerous 
shorter references to this subject in many general surveys of Islam, t 
some widely-known Islamic scholars have discussed this issue at 
considerable length. To this latter group belong, among others, Pautz 
(1898), 2 Caetani (1905),8 Wensinck (1924),4 Horovitz (1926), > 
Ahrens (1935),® Jeffery (1950),7 and Bell (1953). 8 

Whereas the only way of attempting to answer the criticism of 
staleness—and the suspicion of a mere repetition of what has been 


1 In most ‘introductions’ the two words are not distinguished (see below pp. 
12f). This is true not only for the older surveys (such as eg. Gibb, 
Guillaume, Massé, Sourdel), but also for such a recent publication as Caesar 
E. Farah's Islam. Beliefs and Observances (Woodbury, N.Y.: Barron's Edu- 
cational Series, 1968), pp. 70-72. Of the exceptions to this rule I mention A. S. 
Tritton’s Islam. Beltef and Practices (London: Hutchinson University Library, 
1951; 4th impression 1962), p. 49 (see below note 63) and Louis Gardet's L'Islam, 
Religion et Communauté (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1967), esp. pp. 69 ff. (see 
below note 61). 

2 Otto Pautz, Muhammed's Lehre von der Offenbarung quellenmáüssig unter- 
sucht (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1898), esp. pp. 220-264. 

3 Leone Caetani, Annali dell "Islam, I (Milano: Libraio della Real Casa, 1905), 
192-215, 

Es 08 J. Wensinck, “Muhammed und die Propheten,” Acta Orientalia, IT (1924), 
168-198. 

5 Josef Horovitz, Korantsche Untersuchungen (Berlin-Leipzig: W. de Gruyter 
and Co., 1926), esp. pp. 44-47. Cf. also his Jewish Proper Names and Derivatives 
in the Koran (Ohio, 1925; reprint, Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsbuchhand- 
ine, 19 1964), pp. 78 f. 

Karl Ahrens, Muhammed als Religionsstifter (Leipzig, 1935; reprint, Nendeln, 
Vido Kraus Reprint Ltd, 1966), esp. pp. 127-139. 

T Arthur Jeffery, The Qur°dn as "Scripture (New York: Russell F. Moore Co., 
1952), esp. pp. 18-46. (This edition does not acknowledge the fact that all but 
the last fourteen pages are a photomechanical reprint of the series of four 
articles published, under the same title, in The Muslim World, XL [1950], 41-55, 
106-134, 185-206, 257-275. In this article the reference to the book edition is 
followed by a reference to the M.W. articles.) 

8 Richard Bell, Introduction to the Qwu?dn (Edinburgh: The University Press, 
1953), PP. 145-148. 
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said before 9—is through the following article itself, we need to deal 
expficitly with another, maybe even more important objection: why 
do we turn once again to a (at least here on earth) more than 1300-year- 
old literary document rather than directing our attention to the reality 
of the daily life of contemporary Muslims? 

There is certainly every reason to note gratefully the growing 
awareness among historians of religions that they cannot conceive 
their task exclusively in terms of the study of religious systems—and* 
that there is no justification at all for an a priori dealing with these 
systems as static, ‘time-less’ entities. 10 Yet the question arises whether 
the thesis that “the study of religion is the study of persons" 11 is 
not a somewhat reactionary move to another almost equally one-sided 
position. 12 Caution is needed also with regard to some other ideas 
implicit not infrequently in the plea to focus attention on the question 
of what the various religious traditions mean to those who live in 
them, First of all, history forbids us to overemphasize the newness 
of this approach. Tiele pointed seventy years ago to the inadequacy 
of a purely descriptive-historical approach and to the need to under- 
stand ‘man’s inmost being, “that religious spirit which is the true 
essence of religion,’ and Benjamin Constant remarked in 1824 that 
until that time the interest had been in ‘the exterior side of religion’ 
and that the history of ‘the interior sentiment’ was still to be written. 18 
Secondly, there is no reason for the History of Religions to consider 
the reactions and convictions, beliefs and practices of contemporary 
men in any way as a more proper object of study than ‘the living 
faith’ of men who died hundreds or thousands of years ago. Some 


® Especially in this case, since I summarized and discussed the main con- 
clusions of the authors just mentioned in my De Islam als na-Christelijke Religie 
(Islam as a Post-Christian Religion) (Den Haag: van Keulen, 1959), pp. 136-148. 

10 This is not to deny that many believers look upon the fundamentals of their 
religious tradition as unchangeable and valid for all times because they see them 
as ‘anchored in eternity’ (see p. 3); the issue here is simply that one can not 
describe any ‘religious tradition’ adequately without relating it to a certain period 
in history, to specific geographical areas and to particular cultural and socio- 
economic conditions. 

11 W, Cantwell Smith, “Comparative Religion: Whither—and Why?", in The 

History of Religions, Essays in Methodology, ed. by M. Eliade and J. M. Kita- 
gawa (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1959), pp. 34 ff. Cf. also the 
EN author's The Meaning and End of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1962, 
1963). 
12 I referred briefly to some of the issues raised in this paragraph in a biblio- 
graphical note “Trend in the contemporary discussion on ‘Christians and Men 
of other Faiths’ ” in The Hartford Quarterly, VIII, 3 (1968), 50 ff., and deal with 
it more explicitly in a forthcoming article, mentioned in note 29. 

18 The references are given in The Hartford Quarterly, VIH, 3, pp. 51, 56, 
notes I2 and 13. For a contemporary statement in which a similar terminology 
is used cf. Smith in History of Religions, pp. 34 f. (“a study not only of tangible 
externals but of human hopes and aspirations and interpretations of those exter- 
nals.” “The externals of religion can be examined separately; and this is largely 
what in fact was happening until quite recently, perhaps particularly in European 
scholarship. 
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historians of religions may be able to make an important contribution © r 
to the inter-religious dialogue of our days 14—but we should be caMful * 
not to define the discipline itself in terms related to the urgent ques- 
tions of the religiously pluriform world-society which, according to 
many, is emerging at this time. 15 Finally, historians of religions are 
not asked to evaluate the validity of the claim of millions of believers 
that ‘the classical foundation’ of their religious tradition remains the 
most meaningful issue to discuss. Even if we would limit ourselves 
to the contemporary Muslim world, the choice of a Qur'anic subject 
would still be fully justified on the basis that millions of now living 
Muslims continue to look upon the Qurān as being immediately 
relevant to our time and situation. 

In a way this means reintroducing the notion of the ‘others’. 16 
Whatever our own conviction may be with regard to the challenge 
of the contemporary situation to religious traditions, notions and for- 
mulations, as historians of religions we do not question the conviction 
of those who expect the solution to every problem from a return to 
the classical formulations of their faith. This is not a lack of concern 
for others, but a respect for their conviction coupled with a concern 
about the proper limitations of the discipline with which we are dealing. 
Reacting against the emphasis on 'systems of thought' rather than on 
"living people', as much as reacting against the attitude of those who 
saw in the people of other religions primarily potential converts to 
Christianity, some scholars come dangerously close to the point that 
their ‘religious inclusivism' 17 begins to shape their work in the field 
of History of Religions. 

The issue at stake is not disagreement with the theological position 
of those who wish to work towards the coming into being of one great, 


14 See the remarks of Smith, in History of Religions, pp. 47 ff. (with the 
controversial ‘disqualification’ of Kraemer as far as the role of chairman in an 
inter-religious dialogue is concerned, p. 50, and an important reference to the 
potential role of ‘departments of comparative religion’ for such a dialogue, 
p. 51; as far as the latter point is concerned, we think especially of the tremendous 
yo EE of the ‘Departments of Religion’ at some universities in Africa and 
Asia). 

15 A well-known representative of this interpretation of the History of Reli- 
gions is Friedrich Heiler; cf. his “The History of Religions as a Preparation for 
the Co-operation of Religions,” in History of Religions, pp. 132-160. 

16 Notwithstanding—and to a large extent in agreement with—Cantwell Smith's 
penetrating remarks on this habit of thinking of 'some of us' as 'others'; cf. 
History of Religions, pp. 34, 57f. 

17 An example of this ‘imperialistic inclusivism’ at the Christian side is, in my 
opinion, the vision of (all—many—sotme?) Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists, etc, as 
'anonymous Christians', and that acknowledgment of 'truth' in all religions which 
‘explains’ this fact and justifies this thesis with a reference to ‘the latent Christ’ 
Whatever the validity of such statements may be in the perspective of Christian 
theology, this kind of openness for the truth of ‘other religions’ must be offensive 
to all those persons of other faiths who can not but interpret these expressions 
as a refusal to take the ‘other religions’ seriously on their own terms. 
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œ * unified ‘world religion’; 18 who try to show the ‘religious’ implications 


of the conviction that “the human community is the only real com- 
munity there is, and who, rejecting the last remnants of a 'paro- 
chial’ theology, are open to a "new approach to universality.” 19 
Kenneth Cragg—to give one more example—has made it clear, in 
a most impressive way, that in the perspective of his theology there 
are no aliens and outsiders as far as God and faith are concerned: 
“Our discussions of God are not domestic matters. Indeed it is fair" 
to say that where theology is the concern there are no outsiders." 20 

All of these statements are absolutely valid for those who share 
the (theological or philosophical) presuppositions on which they are 
based. But they are clearly invalid for those Muslims for whom theology 
is, in a certain sense, a domestic affair; who do divide mankind into 
people who accept and the people who reject the message of ‘the Seal 
of the Prophets’; who link the notion of the ‘Finality of Prophethood' 
with the idea of Islam as ‘the final and perfect religion’. 21 

In this connection we wish to point also to Adams' significant 
reference to the fact that Islamicists of our time "cannot avoid 
affecting our Muslim contemporaries in quite vital ways" through 
their work. 22 The fact itself cannot be denied; some Islamicists un- 
mistakably affect many Muslims nowadays—a few times perhaps by 
inspiring and stimulating them; much more frequently, it seems, by 
antagonizing them. Is it not better, the author then asks in a rhetorical 
question, “that we should become self-conscious about what we are 


18 That such a ‘religion of mankind’ will not arise out of conferences and 
discussions where representatives of various religious ‘institutions’ meet, but that a 
new ‘charismatic leader’ is needed, is emphasized by W. Montgomery Watt in his 
thought-provoking Truth i» the Religions (Edinburgh: The University Press, 
1963), p. 175: “To emphasize the central ideas of the one religion, and to express 
them in such a form that men become enthusiastic and physical energy is 
liberated requires, if not a new prophet, at least a creative individual or a series 
of such men." 

19 Wilfred Cantwell Smith challenges "the practitioner of comparative religion" 
to become "a participant in the multiform religious history of the only community 
there is, humanity"; Hístory of Religions, p. 55. An example of the last mentioned 
approach can be found eg. in the writings of Father Robley Edward Whitson 
The specific reference here is to his “Religious Convergence and Commitment,” 
The Hartford Quarterly, VIII (1968), 31-47. 

29 “Islamic Reflections on Contemporary Theology,” The Duke Divinity School 
Review, XXXI (1966), 103. 

31 The reference is to the idea of Muhammad as “the Seal of the Prophets,” 
S. 33 : 40, and the concept of Islam as the ‘completed’, perfect religion, S. 5 : 3/5, 
the true religion which triumphs over whatever else is considered and accepted 
as religion, S. 61:9; 48:28; 9:33. The interpretation of Islam as ihe religion 
in the double sense of the (bistorical)fulfilment of original religions of the 
Jews and the Christians as well as the natural, original, ‘primal’ religion is the 
subject of my article "Islam's forstaelse af sig self,” Nordisk Mission Tidsskrift, 
LXXIV, 2 (1963), 37-46; LXXIV, 3 (1963), 25-37. 

32 Charles J. Adams, "The History of Religions and the Study of Islim,” in 
The History of Religions. Essays on the Problem of Understanding, ed. by J. M. 
Kitagawa (Essays in Divinity, I; Chicago-London: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1967). p. 193. 
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doing? And is not also an aspect of our very scholarship that we should € 


seek this self-consciousness?" My reaction is that we should infeed 
be conscious of this dimension of the study of another religious tradition 
than our own — but that we should not look upon our work in the 
History of Religions as a means by which we seek to affect and 
influence in any way those who are living in the tradition which we 
are studying. For reasons which are valid seen from our theological- 
philosophical perspective we may feel it as our task and responsibility 
to exert influence on and bring about a change in that religious com- 
munity—but this conviction and desire should not become one of 
the determining factors in our work in the History of Religions. Van 
der Leeuw’s warning that the phenomenology of religion has no place 
for the question of the origin of religion 23 (with regard to any partic- 
ular religious tradition we do not seek any other ‘explanation’ for 
its origin than that — or those — found in the tradition itself) 24 needs 
to be complemented by the warning that the subject of the future 
development of any religious tradition, the questions of modernization, 
rethinking and restructuring, can within the context of History of 
Religions come up only in as far as and in the way in which these 
questions are raised within that religious community itself. This point 
needs to be emphasized, Rather than accepting and enjoying the position 
of guests who, grateful for the opportunity to cross at least the thresh- 
old of the House of Islam, enter primarily to become acquainted 
and to understand, some non-Muslim historians of religions behave as 
if they have been called by the Muslims as counselors and advisers 
to restructure and redirect that household of faith which they themselves 
have decided not to join. 


33 | think of the passage on "the religion of Adam,” in which he deals with 
the distinct tasks of theology, psychology and history of religions, as well as the 
following statement in his Preface: "In accordance with the view of Jaspers, I 
have tried to avoid, above all else, any imperiously dominating theory, and in this 
volume there will be found neither evolutionary, nor so-called anti-evolutionary, 
nor indeed any other theories. More specifically, those which attempt to reveal the 
‘primary origin’ of Religion have from the outset been excluded.” [ital. mine] ; 
Phanomenologte der Religion (Tübingen: J. C. B Mohr, 1933, znd ed., 1956), 
pp. 669 and VI; in the English translation Religion in Essence and Manifestation 
(London: Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1938; reprint with additions as Harper Torch- 
book, New York-Evanston: Harper and Row, 1963; reprint Gloucester, Mass.: 
Peter Smith, 1967), pp. 591 and VI. 

M Tt is for this reason that the well-known volumes of Joseph Campbell's The 
Masks of God (New York: The Viking Press; Primitive Mythology, 1959, 4th 
print 1968; Oriental Mythology, 1962; Occidental M ythology, 1964, 2nd print 1965; 
Creative Mythology, 1968) can, in my opinion, definitely not be classified as 
studies i in the field of History of Religions. A science which is concerned with 
“a natural history of the gods” (Primitive Mythology, pp. 3-18) has its legitimate 
place among the academic disciplines, but needs to be distinguished very clearly 
from the History of Religions. Campbell is working on “a natural history of the 
gods and heroes, such as in its final form should include in its purview all divine 
beings, not regarding any as sacrosanct or beyond its scientific domain" (op. cit., 
p. 5). For the History of Religions, too, no God or hero is “beyond its domain,” 
but every God and every hero is sacred to it. 
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This notion of ‘decision’ leads us to the last point which has to 
conf up in these introductory remarks. The question which still needs 
to be faced is whether we do take Islam itself seriously if our concern 
is exclusively to describe, know and understand what it means to others 
to belong to this community. Kenneth Cragg’s warning remains with us: 


But for all its painstaking service to the understanding of Islam, 
scholarship in Islamics is not a final response to the muezzin. The 
mosque does not exist to be admired; nor the minaret to dominate 
a landscape. Nor does the Holy Book expect the devotion only of 
calligraphers. A purely artistic or academic interest in historical 
religion fails to do it justice. If Islam speaks of God and for God 
imperiously, God cannot be greeted with a mere agreement to 
study Him. 

This truth does not invalidate the scholarly duty to understand, 
to analyze, to explore Islam. It does affirm that such a duty 
remains partial, even when it is perfectly discharged. 25 


Taking Islam, the Prophet and his Message seriously, means — I 
wholeheartedly agree with Kenneth Cragg — that we cannot confine 
ourselves to studying the message which Muhammad brought, but that 
we also have to respond to his call to conversion. That unavoidable 
decision leads us, however, once more outside the boundaries of the 
History of Religions. We can not live with History of Religions alone; 26 
that would be as irresponsible as trying to live on bread alone. But in 
our academic disciplines we can and should distinguish clearly 
between these different types of concerns and responses. The Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation will I fully trust, in many ways con- 
tinue to express its deep interest in the Church's answer to The 
Call of the Minaret?" and in general in the significant issue 
of Christian presence in a religiously pluralistic world. But we do 
divide our tasks. The History of Religions program accepts with 
joy and pride its limitations. In this discipline we simply seek to know 
and understand, in as personal and as passionate a way as possible, what 
it means to live in the Muslim, the Hindu and the Buddhist tradition. 


35 Kenneth Cragg, The Call of the Minaret (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956), p. 174. 

39 Cf. Hendrik Kraemer's remark: “...these value-judgments are wmavoidable 
because, without these, how could one classify religion? How could one Live?"; 
Religion and the Christian Faith (London: Lutterworth; Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1956), p. 139. If one sees within the framework of History of 
Religions a place for a classification as well as for a typology of religions, it is 
obvious that both subjects should be „approached in such a way that the issue of 
value-judgments plays no part in this discussion. The thesis of an ‘unavoidable’ 
choice and response is, as stated above, valid, but raises an issue that falls outside 
the Hee 2 Religions, 

poch-making and in many ways unsurpassable study referred to in 
ns 25, published while he was on the faculty of The Hartford Seminary Foun- 
tion. 
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In this discipline we try not to ask our own questions, let alone to 9 


impose our own answers on others; we attempt to let the ‘offers’ 
speak to us (and this is true with regard to the text of the Qur?àn 
as much as with regard to a contemporary Muslim scholar), so that we 
may catch the questions which ‘they’ ask and hopefully begin to under- 
stand some of the answers which 'they' give or receive. 

One additional qualification needs to be made. Taking Islam 
seriously in its claim to bring God's ultimate truth to mankind implies 
the necessity to answer the 'Call of the Minaret' as it sounds in the 
Muslim World, and not as ‘rearranged’ by us. A reference to Mont- 
gomery Watt can illustrate this point. At the end of his Muhammad, 
Prophet and Statesman, the author introduces a section “Was Mu- 
hammad a Prophet?" with the following remark: 


So far Muhammad has been described from the point of view 
of the historian. Yet as the founder of a world-religion he also 
demands a theological judgment. 28 


And one of the next paragraphs contains what comes close to a 

definition of ‘prophethood’: 
Prophets...share in (what may be called) ‘creative imagination’. 
'They proclaim ideas connected with what is deepest and most 
central in human experience, with special reference to the par- 
ticular needs of their day and generation. The mark of the great 
prophet is the profound attraction of his ideas for those to whom 
they are addressed. 


In the context of our present discussion it is only a side-issue 
whether the History of Religions is that section of the discipline of 
History which is concerned with the religious traditions of mankind. 
My own conviction is that it is not. It is the combination of the 
‘historical’ and the ‘phenomenological’ approach which makes the 
History of Religions an autonomous discipline with a character of 
its own. 29 Historians deal with the man Muhammad, the son of 
‘Abd Allah, who claimed to be a prophet; historians of religions are 
concerned with the Prophet Muhammad, studying the Quranic data, 
the relevant statements in later Muslim literature, 30 Muslim devo- 
tional life, the celebration of mawlid al-nabi, etc. But whether we 
distinguish between the historical and the religio-historical approach 
or not, Watt's second remark falls indeed outside the scope of our 
discipline. The issue at stake, then, is that we are in my opinion not 
responding to the Quranic appeal to believe in and to obey God and 


38 (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), pp. 237 f 

3? Cf. my forthcoming article, “History of Religions as an Autonomous Disci- 
pline and its Relevance for Christian Theological Study,” to be published in 
Perspectives, Journal of Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 
me Especially the literature on the shama'il and dala’il al-nubwwwa and the Qtsas 

-anbiyd'. 
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* His Prophet-Apostle if we base our answer on a concept of prophet- 
hood which is essentially non-Qur?anic. 81 Only if at any time the 
Muslim community would reinterpret the Qur?anic data on revelation 
so as to be in line with Montgomery Watt’s concept of ‘creative 
imagination'—as far as the Muslim community is concerned this may 
seem a purely hypothetical statement, but we have no right to exclude 
this possibility—could an answer to that appeal be given in terms of 
the recognition of Muhammad as “a man in whom creative imagina- 
tion worked at deep levels and produced ideas relevant to the central 
questions of human existence." 32 

These preliminary remarks were an attempt to answer the question 
of what it means to do justice to Islam. The answer is basically 
simple, elementary and obvious: that we take Islam seriously on its 
own terms, That implies, as stated, a decision with regard to its call 
to *hear and obey'—and I am fully aware of the fact that for many 
Muslims a positive answer is the only way of really 'doing justice' 
to Islam 88—a decision which lies outside the scope of the History 
of Religions. It also implies an honest attempt to describe, interpret 
and understand the Muslim tradition as far as possible 34 in its own 
categories and its own perspective. With regard to our particular 
subject this means that we do not approach the Quranic data on 
prophets and apostles with a theory or doctrine of prophethood 
derived from other sources: Jewish,35 Christian, 36 Mandaean or 
Manichaean. 37 One can rightly raise the question whether a com- 


31 An issue of which Montgomery Watt is obviously aware himself; cf. his 
remarks op cit, pp. 239 f. 

32 Op. cit, p. 240. i 

33 A good example is Sharafuddin’s remark about the contribution which 
‘Western Orientalists’ (can) make to the study of Islam: “No discussion is possible 
until this principle is recognized [the principle "that the Qur°an is the undisputed 
Word of God revealed to Muhammad the Apostle, and not the word of Mu- 
hammad himself"], just as it is impossible to understand Islam without it" cAbdus- 
Samad Sharafuddin (ei), Majmücot Tafsir Ibn Taimiyya (Bombay: ad-Darul- 
Qayyimah, 1347/1954), p. 7. , 

84 Many have discussed this question whether it is possible really to understand 
‘from within’ any other religious tradition than one's own. In a sense we need to 
commit ourselves to a religious tradition in order to 'know its truth' That issue 
has been raised frequently in another discipline, in connection with a new Testa- 
ment statement, John 7:17, but it arises evidently with regard to any 'procla- 
mation’. 

The words “as far as possible’ express therefore an extremely significant 
restriction. To be fully aware of this limitation does not mean, however, that one 
would give up the attempt to approach this ideal as closely as possible. 

95 Cf. Jeffery’s survey of O.T. references to the prophets as an introdttion to 
his ae of the Quranic material; The Qur?dn, pp. 22-26 (= M W. XL, 
110-114). 

36 Cf Wensinck, Acta Orientalia, II (1924), 170 £., 173 ££.; Horovitz, Unter- 
suchungen, p. 49 f. (with a reference to Tor Andrae); Geo. Widengren, Muham- 
mad, the Apostle of God, and his Ascension (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1955), pp. 7 ff., 65 ff., 170 ff and passim. 

37 Cf. Ahrens, Muhammed, pp. 130-132, 154; Horovitz, Untersuchungen, p. 46; 
Widengren, Muhammad, pp. 13, 55 f£, 127 ff. 
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e 
parative study of various notions of prophethood contributes to our ® 


understanding of the Muslim (Quranic) data. My objection is t the 
practice of placing the Quranic material at the very outset of the 
investigation in the light of non-Muslim concepts and to interpret the 
Quranic data on the basis and in the context of these ‘alien’ notions. 
This is particularly harmful and confusing when the non-Muslim 
concept becomes a normative value-judgment. To give only one example, 
I refer to Ahren's Muhammed als Religionsstifter. One of the merits 
of this book is that the author in his discussion of the Qur?anic words 
‘prophet’ and ‘apostle’ pays careful attention to the chronological order 
of the chapters of the Quran. In this connection he observes—an 
issue with which we shall deal below—that the word nabi (prophet) 
is not applied to Muhammad in any Meccan passage. 88 But rather 
surprisingly his book is divided into three main chapters of which 
the first one—dealing with the early Meccan period—describes Mu- 
hammad as ‘Prophet’, the second and third ones as ‘Teacher’ and 
‘Lawgiver’. In other words, according to the author, Muhammad can 
best be described as a Prophet for that early period during which 
the Qur°an does not apply this title to him at all, whereas this title 
is less appropriate for the period after 622, when the Quran em- 
phatically refers to Muhammad as such. In his preface Ahrens stated 
that he would let the Quran speak rather than the later Muslim 
tradition. $9 Tt is obvious that he allows the Qur?àn to speak only 
within the normative context of the Christian tradition. 


The subtitle of this paper speaks about the Quranic use of the 
words ‘prophet’ and ‘apostle’. This implies that I do not intend to 
define a Quranic ‘theory’ or ‘doctrine’ of prophethood. 4° We simply 
study the various contexts in which the words ‘prophet’ and ‘apostle’ 
are used, and try along this way to reach a fuller understanding of 
what these words meant to Muhammad and those whom he ad- 
dressed. 41 

The terms we want to discuss are nabi and rasal. The first one, 
usually translated as 'prophet' occurs in the singular and in two 
plural forms seventy-five times. 42 There is no need to discuss here 


38 Op. cit, pp. 127 f., 154 f. 
cit, p. VII. 


40 Notwithstanding the many inacceptable statements in H. Th. Obbink’s 
article “Denker of Profeet,” Theologische Siudien, 2 (1903), 35-59 (reprinted 
in a volume of essays by H. Th. Obbink, Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1939, pp. 1-28), 
this contribution remains important as one of the early warnings in “the West” 
not to see Muhammad as ‘a systematic thinker’, but as an enthusiastic preacher- 
prophet, and therefore to be extremely careful with a definition of ‘the Quranic 
doctrine’ on any point. 

41 The reason is obvious I hope, why the formulation “what these words meant 
to Muhammad” is used instead of the still more common but totally inacceptable 
expression “what Muhammad meant with these words.” 

42 The two plural forms are nabiyünm (sixteen times, of which three Meccan) 
and anbiyd? (five times, all Medinan: 2: 91/85; 3 :112/108, 181/177; 4:155/154—in all 
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in detail the various etymological interpretations, of which two inter- 
pore different surveys are easily accessible in Jeffery's The Foreign 
Vocabulary of the Qurän 43 and in the article “nabs” in Lane’s 
Lexicon. 44 It is striking to see how easily an etymological problem 
can become a theological issue. The main point in discussion is that 
of the relation between the genuine Arabic word naba’a and the noun 
nabi, which, according to Jeffery and many other Western scholars, 
“in the meaning of ‘prophet’ is a borrowing into Arabic from the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition.” 45 None of the major Western studies of 
the concept of prophethood in the Qur?àn mentioned in the beginning 
of this article deals in any detail with the verb, in some cases appar- 
ently because the author is convinced that the verb is irrelevant for 
our understanding of the noun nabi. 46 A study of the use of naba'a 
in the Qur°an (forty-six times in the IInd, four times in the IVth 
and once in the Xth form) makes it evident that in several cases it is 
indeed not related to the notion of prophethood. 47 It is worth noticing, 


cani i in the statement: “they killed the prophets,” see below note 97—and 
. 5'20|23. 

48 (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1938), p. 276 

#4 J, 8 (London: Williams and Norgate, 1893), 2752 f. (Cf. also note 46 below.) 

45 The Quran, p . 20 (= M.W. XL, 108). 

48 The issue of the etymology of the noun nabi can and in my opinion needs 
to be distinguished from the question as to what this word meant to Muhammad. 


As far as the etymology is concerned, sabi has been seen as derived from Li 
in its meaning: to be high, elevated (cf. Jeffery, Vocabulary, p. 276, note 3, and 
$57 


Lane's Lexicon, I, 8, 2753 end second and beginning third column: s+ as ‘con- 


spicuous, evident’ or “elevated’) or from saba?a in the IInd and IVth form (see 
B- 
note 47). An important point in the discussion is the absence of a hamza in — | 


$5 7 


(Lane's note on the Meccan dialect form s sẹ is of interest here). It is most 


likely for this reason that Hans Wehr's Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic 
(English translation ed. by J. Milton Cowan; Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 


2nd printing, 1966) lists (4-3 and $23 under Li (to be far off, distant, to 


move away; p. 941) and Uu and Ss under b (p. 937). A. de Biberstein 
Kazimirski's Dictionaire Arabe-Frangais, II (nouvelle éd., Paris: G.-P. Maison- 


neuve) lists io (as “chemin—terraine élevé—prophéte”) and 33 under L 


(p. 1190), uid and #3 under Lj (p. 1179), both times with a cross reference 


to the other root. Confusing and misleading is Muhammad Ali's remark that the 
‘dropping’ of the hamza is the reason that “some authorities are of opinion that 
nabi is derived from nubuwwat meaning the state of being exalted’; The Religion 
of Islam (Lahore: The Ahmadiyyah Anjuman Ishácat Islim, 1950), p. 219. No 
matter what the etymology of nabi is, it seems justified to study the use of the 
verb abaa in the Qur?an in order to see whether the words have anything in 
common in their meaning and usage. 

47 The verses in which the IVth and Xth forms are used are unrelated to the 
concept of 'prophethood' (2 : 31/29, 33/31 twice; 66 : 3; Xth form 10 : 53/54). 
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however, that the IInd form is used approximately ten times in thee 
same context: on judgment day God will ‘inform’ men of all that&hey 
have done. The word has in these verses certainly the connotation 
of absolutely truthful, accurate and reliable information, while there 
_ is also the idea of a knowledge of what was kept hidden. 48 The same 
form occurs, with Muhammad as subject, in the sense of proclaiming, 
informing men of what they do not know, of the judgment day, etc., 
nine times, 4? Of special interest in our context are also S. 3:49/43 
(Jesus 'informs' the Jews of some of their actions of which he, 
humanly speaking, could not have any knowledge), and S. 9:64/65 
(the mundfigan fear that a sura will be sent down which will inform 
them with regard to that which they conceal in their hearts). Moreover, 
the derivative naba?’ (plural: anba°; possible translations include news, 
rumor, story, history, information), occurring twenty-nine times, is 
found rather frequently in a context which is not unrelated to the 
ministry and the preaching of the prophets. From the fifteen cases 
where it is used in the singular, ten texts use it in the sense of the 
story (or history) of long past, religiously significant events, while 
in two or possibly three other texts 78:2; 38:67 and 6:67/66 it comes 
close to ‘proclamation’. 50 The plural is used nine times for such 
histories of the past, and in three of these references we find the 
significant formula: dhalika min anba^i ?I-ghaybi: “this belongs to the 
histories of what is hidden," obviously meaning that these events were 
not known in a natural way to anyone present. 51 

Before we discuss the word nabi any further we turn to some basic 
information on the second term, rasai. It occurs two hundred and 
thirty-six times in the singular (in forty-nine suras) and ninety-five 
times in the plural (in thirty-six suras), a total of three hundred and 
thirty-one occurrences. 52 Another derivative of the same root rsl, 


Pautz's remark (Muhommads Lehre, p. 222, note 4) that the Quran uses the 
IVth form with the meaning of § ‘proclaiming’ ("Verkündigen") is almost as 
surprising as his suggestion that the IInd form is identical with the Hebrew N32 


Besides the verses listed in the two following notes as well as in the text above, 
the IInd form is used in S. &: oe 54:28; 18:78/77; 12:15, 36, 37, 45; 
10: 18/193 6: 143/144; 13:33; 
48 S. 41:50; 39: 7/9; 35: md (Di 6:60, 164; 62:8; 9:94/95 twice, 105/106; 
5: 48153, 105/104. 
® Four times in Suras of the middle Meccan period: S. 26:221; 15:49, 51; 
$ 103; once in the late Meccan Sura 34:7; and four times in Medinan passages: 
3: 15/13; 22: 72/71; 66:3; 5: Go/6s. 
^4 "The ten texts referred to are: S. 26:69; 38: 21/20 (middle Meccan) ; S. 14:9; 
28: 3/2; 10: ae 7:175/174; 6:34 (late Meccan); S. 64:5; 9:70/71; 5:27l30 
(Medinan). Sura 78—early Meccan—has this word al-nab@ as title; the two 
other texts belong to the second and third Meccan period. The two former are 
used for the message which Muhammad brings; the last one is used in a general 
sense. 
81 S. 54:4; 20:99; 18:13/12; 7:101/90; 11:100/102, 120/121 (all of them 
Meccan). The three specifically referred to are S. 11: 49/51; 12: 102/103; 3: 44/39. 
53 A complete listing of these texts is unnecessary. Several of them are men- 
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€ mursal, is used thirty-six times, of which only twice in the singular. 53 
The rendering of ras# as ‘apostle’ seems to commend itself because 
the verb arsala (IV) is a rather exact equivalent of the Greek 
é&roorehAw; &móctoAog; would be the obvious Greek translation for 
rasāi, 54 and therefore we render it in most cases in English as 
‘apostle’, although in a small number of texts the more general ‘mes- 
senger' is the only acceptable translation. 55 The verb arsala is used 
one hundred and thirty-five times, of which approximately eighty times 
in connection with the sending of apostles and prophets. 59 Finally the 
word risdia is used ten times. 57 
This brief survey of occurrences is more than just a matter of 
statistics. The striking difference in frequency of these words (75 
contrasting with 331) raises questions with regard to the still widely 


tioned later on in this article in the discussion of their usage. The division over 
the various periods is: 


singular plural total 
early Meccan 7 1 8 
middle Meccan 31 9 40 
late Meccan 24 T 72 


Medinan 174 211 
The singular and plural being used frequently in the same chapters, we find both 
forms or either one of them in a total of sixty-one suras. 
y 53 i ix singular is found in S. 7:75/73; 13:43 (both late Meccan). The plural 
is us 


early Meccan: I 
middle Meccan: 26 


late Meccan: 6 
: I 
54 This is not to deny the evident fact which Wensinck, Horovitz and Widen- 


gren have stressed, that "although dro corresponds to the Christian terms 
&rócroAog and NIT'OU, the designations of ‘apostle’, the Kur'àn never uses da 


of the ‘apostle’ in the New Testament Christian meaning of the word”; Widen- 
gren, Muhammad, p. 15. 

55 Generally speaking mursal makes the impression of being somewhat less a 
terminus technicus than rasül; the verses in which mursal is used 1n an entirely 
different way are S. 27:35 (the queen's messengers) ; S. 15:57 and 51:31 (angelic 
messengers to Ibrahim) ; S. 15:61 (angelic messengers to Lüt). In S. 77:1 it is 
used in the plural feminine, perhaps referring to winds (early Meccan). 

Rasül is used for the king’s messengers in S. 12:50 and for els in S. 42:51 
(mediators of revelation); 35:1 (as messengers); 11:69/72; 29:3 dio (messengers 
to Ibrahim) ; 11 :77/79, 81/83; 29 :33/32 (messengers to Lit); 6:61; 7:37/35 (angels 
of death); 43 80; 10:21/22 (angels responsible for the Heavenly Record of man’s 
deeds); 19:19 (God's R&h, the archangel, to Mary). 

59 In connection with God's sending of (human) messengers it is used for 
Muhammad twenty-one times, for Nüh six times, for both Ibrahim and Yünus 
once, for Misa eight times, for both Salih and for Hüd twice, in general (or 
especially: among the Children of Israel) thirty-seven times. 

Almost 80 per cent of the verses in which the verb is used belong to the middle 
and late Meccan period. 

87 Twice in middle Meccan, six times in late Meccan and twice in Medinan 
passages. It is used in general S. 72:28; 6:123/124; 33:39; in connection with 
Muhammad S. 72:23/24; 5:67/71; for Nüh, Hiid, Salih, Shucayb and Misa in 
S. 7 :62/60, 68/66, 79/77, 93/91, 144/141. 
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spread opinion that the words nabi and rassl are used interchangeably e 
in the Qurān. How common this tendency is not to distinguisle the 
two words is clear not only from the usual rendering of the shahdda, 
as if it would be the confession that "there is no God but Allah and 
that Muhammad is His Prophet" (whereas the Arabic speaks about 
him as God's rasal), but also in many listings of the doctrines of Islam 
in the series Allah, Angels, Books, Apostles, Last Day and Predestina- 
tion, where frequently—one of the remarkable instances is such an 
excellent text as Jeffery’s Islam 58— the ‘Apostles’ are replaced by the 
‘Prophets’, 59 

There are, however, in Muslim as well as in non-Muslim literature, 
many exceptions to this practice of treating the two words as being 
interchangeable. A very significant case is the widely accepted opinion 
that Sura 96 forms the beginning of Muhammad’s ministry as a 
prophet, while the task of being an apostle began with the revelation 
of Sura 74: 


fa kana fi nustl strat IQRA nubuwwatuhu 
wa fi nusul surat AL-MUDDATHTHIR risdlatuhu, 60 


The implicit interpretation of the words nabi and ras clearly is 
that a prophet is a person who receives a revelation from God and that 
only when he is called to proclaim that message publicly is he also called 
an apostle. This is indeed the way in which many Muslim scholars 
have defined these two words explicitly. In his catechism Jaza’iri 
answers the question of what the meaning of 'prophet' is in the 
following way: 


The prophet is a person to whom a Law (Shar^) has been 
revealed, even if he is not instructed to proclaim it. And if he 
is instructed to proclaim it, he is also called an apostle. There- 
fore is every apostle a prophet, but not every prophet an apostle. 61 


58 Arthur Jeffery, Islam-Muhammad ond his Religion (New York: The Liberal 
Arts Press, 1958), pp. 130 ff. Another author who does not distinguish between 
the two words is C. C. Torrey, The Jewish Foundation of Islam (New York: 
Jewish Institute of Religion Press, 1933), pp. 64 ff. 

. 8 For the expression “God and His apostles” see note 91; “God-Angels- 

Apostles” is used in S. 2:98/92; “God-Angels-Scriptures-Apostles” in S. 2:285 and 
4: 136/135 (the last one with the addition: “the Last Day"). S. 2: 177/172 has the 
‘unusual’ form: God-Last Day-Angels-Book-Prophets. The traditions and creeds 
have—without exception ?-God-Angels-Books-A postles-Last Day; c£. A. J. Wen- 
sinck, The Muslim Creed (Cambridge: The University Press, 1932, reprint 1965), 
pp. 23, 35, 188, etc. 

90 Husayn b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Diyarbakri, Ta?rikh al-khamis fi ahwal 
anfas nafis, I (Cairo, 1302), 319. In the quotation by Th. N6ldeke-F. Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorüns, 1 (Leipzig: Dieterich'sche Buchhandung, 1909), 86 f., the 
word d, ji prior to 13! has been omitted. 
$1 Tahir b. Salih al-Jaza?iri, al-Jawahir al-Kalamiyya, fi idah al-‘agida al- 
cee (Cairo, 1919), p. 29. This interpretation is accepted by Gardet, L’Islam, 
p. 69. P 
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Nabi is seen as the wider notion, the more general one (a^ammw), 
andeihe apostles are prophets with a special assignment. 

This Muslim definition has been discussed by several Orientalists. 
Wensinck defended in 1924 the thesis that the distinction between 
‘prophet’ and ‘apostle’ was not a post-Qur'anic development, and that 
already in the Qur?an itself the category of the apostles relates to the 
larger group of prophets as "the great heroes of history to their 


epigons." 62 
According to Muhammad's view the Apostle stands as founder 


and leader at the beginning of a series formed by his represen- 
tatives, the prophets. 68 


Horovitz, agreeing with Wensinck in so far that he, too, believes that 
the two words have distinctive meanings in the Qur?an, rejects Wen- 
sinck's definition of this relationship. 94 Before we discuss their inter- 
pretations, two other authors must be mentioned who expressed them- 
selves on this question whether the words nabi and rasal are synonyms 
or not. Bell seems to affirm this question. He writes (referring to 
the ras@i as ‘messenger’): 


Under the influence of Jewish and Christian ideas,.... and 
especially the story of Moses, the messenger or prophet, nabiy, 
as in early Medinan times he came to be called, assumed higher 
status. 96 


Somewhat confusing is the paragraph which Jeffery devoted to 
this issue: 


Apparently he [Muhammad] made no special distinction 
between the two names ras#l and nabi. The later theologians 
made a definite distinction between them, taking nabi to be a 
word of wider significance than rassWl... The Qurān does not 
support such a distinction. If anything the Qur’anic evidence 
would seem to point the other way and suggest that the nabi was 
the narrower term, the prophet being a special class among the 
messengers. 66 


Muhammad ‘made no special distinction’ ... but the Qur?àn ‘seems 
to point to' a certain distinction. Whatever that means, even after 
Wensinck and Horovitz, Bell and Jeffery, it still seems an open 
question: are these two words interchangeable—and if not, is the 
prophet ‘more’ than an apostle or the apostle ‘more’ than a prophet? 


92 Acta Orientalia, IL, 172. 
63 Ibidem, 175 Tritton, too, sees the prophets as those who only repeat the 
message brought by the apostles; Islam, p. 49. Cf. also below note 85. 
9* Untersuchungen, p. 48. 
95 Introduction, p. 147. 
98 The Quran, pp. 27 f. (= M.W. XL, r5 f.). 
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In an attempt to survey and summarize the main arguments used and e 
the most important Quranic data which are relevant to this discussion, 
I would like to deal with three issues: first of all, with the chrono- 
logical order of the nabi and rasa] texts, secondly, with the question to 
whom these titles are applied in the Qur?àn, and finally, with some 
contextual material which in my opinion contributes greatly to a better 
understanding of the meaning of these two notions. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


We have already quoted some statements dealing with this subject: 
Ahrens’ and Bell’s remarks that the word nabi is not applied to Mu- 
hammad in any Meccan passage. It is important to note that this does 
not mean that nabi is not used at all prior to 622. Al least twelve texts 
in which this word occurs are Meccan (middle Meccan: 37:112; 
19:30/31, 41/42, 49/50, 51/52, 54/55; 43:6/5, 7/6; late Meccan: 17:55/57; 
39:69; 7:94/92; 6:112. Moreover, we find the word ‘prophethood’, 
nubuwwa, in three very important late Meccan verses: S. 45:16|15; 
29:27/26 and 6:89. 97 

'The issue to which Ahrens and Bell referred deserves further 
consideration. The only Meccan sura in which there is a direct reference 
to Muhammad as prophet is Sura 7. But many ‘Western’ scholars agree 
that this passage, verses 157-158/156-158, is a Medinan interpolation,98 
and their arguments seem rather convincing. We should be careful, 
however, not to draw any too radical and definite conclusions from 
this. If S. 25:31/33 is not a later interpolation—a point which is diffi- 
cult to decide—we would have here at least an indirect reference to 
Muhammad as prophet: “The apostle says, 'O my Lord, see, my people 
has looked upon this Qur?àn as a thing to be avoided.’ And so have 
We appointed for every Prophet enemies from among the sinners." 
In addition, there are, as we have seen (note 49), two Meccan texts 
in which the verb naba’a (IT), used with Muhammad as subject, comes 
close to an indication of a prophetic ministry: “Tell (announce, 
proclaim to) My servant that I am the all-forgiving; the all-compas- 
sionate, and that my punishment is the painful punishment," S. 15:49. 
And in S. 34:7, “The unbelievers say, ‘Shall we lead you to a man who 
tells you that when you have been totally destroyed, you will be created 
anew P ” 

Irrespective of whether one holds that there is no mentioning of Mu- 
hammad as a prophet in any Meccan passage or whether one accepts 
one or two direct or indirect references, the scarcity of these data 
contrast both with the use of nabi for other persons in the Meccan 


97 The other verses in which this word occurs are S. 3:79/73 and .57 :26. 

88 Cf. especially Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte, I, 159 £. This view is shared by 
Richard Bell and Régis Blachére (cf. their Qur^àn translations at S. 7:156-158) 
as it had been accepted earlier by Horovitz (Untersuchungen, p. 38; Proper Names, 
pp. 78 £), Ahrens (cf. note 38) and others. See also below notes 77 and 92. 
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. period and with its use for Muhammad in Medinan suras, approxi- 
mately thirty times. When we, moreover, realize that in the Meccan 
period the rassi title is applied to Muhammad fourteen times, 99 it 
becomes indeed very difficult to accept the view that the terms ‘prophet’ 
and ‘apostle’ are fully interchangeable. 

Two observations need to be added to this preliminary conclusion. 
Pautz’ study, still significant for many reasons, is in a final analysis 
inadequate because it does not take into consideration the chronolog- 
ical order of the suras. That may be understandable for a publi- 
cation of 1898—but it is inexcusable when even in recent years some 
authors ignore this issue altogether. In the light of what we have just 
seen with regard to the ‘late’ use of the term nabi for Muhammad, 
it is astonishing to read in Jeffery’s article that "Muhammad as he took 
up his mission claimed to be both a ras#l and nabi." 70 One blindfolds 
oneself in this way for one of the intriguing questions in Qur’anic 
studies: why do we not find Muhammad designated as nabi in the 
whole period till 622—or at least: why are the references so unclear 
and so scarce? 

The second observation is with regard to Caetani. In the first volume 
of his masterwork on the early history of Islam he pays, in his 
discussion of nabi and rasfil, careful attention to the question of the 
chronological order, but reaches some untenable conclusions because 
he does not distinguish between these words and treats them as 
synonyms. 71 After a thorough study of each word separately one may 
come to the conclusion that they are interchangeable, but one is method- 
ologically not allowed to base one’s investigation of their meaning on 
the assumption that they are practically identical. 


PERSONS FOR WHOM THE TERMS nabi AND rast] ARE USED 


Nüh, Ibrahim, Isma‘il, Ishaq, Ya*qüb, Mūsa, Hàrün, Dàwüd, Sulay- 
män, Idris, Ayyüb, Yünus, Yahya, ‘Isa and Muhammad are the persons 
to whom in the Qur?àn the nabi title is directly applied. 

If we want to include indirect references as well, Ilyas, al-Yasa‘, 
Lüt, Yüsuf and Zakàriyyà? can be added, because a passage which 


99? Early Meccan: S. 81:19; 69:40; 73:15. Middle Meccan: 4:13/12; 43:29/28 
72:23|24; 23:60/71; 25:7]8, 27/29, 30/32, 41/43 (cf. mursal in S. 36 A Late 
Meccan: 17:93 £los f.; 46:98. 

70 The Qur?dn, p. 22 (= M.W., XL, 110). 

Ti Cf, note 3. Caetani's main thesis in this section is that the very frequent 
designation of Muhammad as an apostle-prophet in the Medinan suras is in sharp 
contrast with the ‘modesty’ of his role as described in Mecca, and that this develop- 
ment reflects the change of a religious into a 'political' mission; the crucial issue 
is now who will be the absolute ruler in Arabia. Annals, I, 211 f. The question 
whether the emphasis on Muhammad’s authority as aposile is in conflict with his 
recognition of the other prophets needs, in my opinion, to be answered in the 
negative. Caetani comes to the conclusion of a sharp contrast between the Meccan 
ant Me m Me on this point because he fails to distinguish clearly between 

and rasil. 
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lists them and several of the prophets mentioned before concludes 
with the statement: “Those are they to whom We gave the Scripffire, 
the Judgment and Prophethood" (S. 6:83-89). 

It has been suggested that there is also some Quranic justification 
for the inclusion of Adam among the prophets, a practice common in 
later Islam. One of the most important texts in this connection is 
said to be S. 3:33/30, where Adam, Nüh, Ibrahim’s family and *Im- 
ran’s family are mentioned together. Because of the significant role 
of the latter ones in the history of prophethood, some scholars are 
inclined to accept as at least ‘implicity Quranic’ the functioning of 
Adam at the beginning of the ‘chain of prophets’. 72 

We shall return to these data in our next section, and want at this 
moment to add immediately the list of apostles: Nth, Lit, Isma‘i, 
Muüsà (twice with Hariin), ‘isa, Hüd, Salih Shu*ayb and Muhammad. 
If we include those referred to as mursaltin we can add Ilyas and 
Yünus. 

Again some preliminary conclusions can be drawn. The impression 
of a distinction between nabt and rasal is confirmed by these lists of 
prophets and apostles. The prophets are exclusively among the descen- 
dants of Ibráhim, while the list of apostles includes three names of 
messengers of God apparently sent to other communities. Horovitz 
drew attention to this point more than forty years ago, 78 and empha- 
sized that the characterization of the apostles as the great heroes and 
the prophets as their successors was invalid, because in that case one 
should definitely expect to see Ibrahim described as a rasal, whereas 
the Qur°an does ‘only’ use the nabi title for him. 74 

It is an undeniable fact, however, that not all of the prophets 
receive the apostle-title. “Not every prophet is an apostle” is indeed 
a thesis which has full Quranic support. But this statement should 
not be interpreted as if it means that the apostles constitute a nucleus 
within the larger community of prophets. For, as we have seen, the 
Qur'àn does not refer to every apostle as a prophet either: Hid, 
Salih and Shu‘ayb do not receive the latter title at all, Even more signif- 
icant is the notion, explicitly expressed in a few texts, 75 that there 
have been many more apostles than those whose names have been 
revealed to Muhammad. 

Is the apostle ‘more than’ a prophet? Studying the persons to 
whom the Qur?àn applies the titles a positive answer seems question- 


72 Jeffery, The Qur?ün, p. 20 (= M.W. XL, 117), where the expressions that 
God taught Adam, guided him and chose him are also quoted as "terms which 
have a special use in connection with Allah’s calling of messengers.” Wensinck 
bases his statement that it is only "by accident" that Adam is not included in the 
list of apostles (4cta Orientalia, II, 175) on S. 3: 59/52, where Adam and ‘Isa 
are closely linked 

73 Untersuchungen, pp. 48 f. 

Tá See below notes 109, 110. 

76 S, 40:78; 4:164/162. Cf. also S. 14:9 and note 85. 
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* able, although there is the significant issue that only some among the 
thifteen or eighteen prophets sent to the Children of Israel are also 
listed as apostles. At the end of the next section we shall have to 
return to this issue. 


THE nabi AND rasül-REFERENCES IN THEIR QURANIC CONTEXT 


Although we referred already to some context-issues in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, we wish to deal in this final section explicitly 
with some notions, concepts and expressions which are linked with 
references to the prophets and apostles and are therefore meaningful 
for a fuller understanding of the connotations of these two words. 

No one studying this subject can overlook the fact that *prophethood 
is linked—as we have seen—in a very special way with Ibrahim and 
his descendants and that there seems to be a close association between 
prophethood and Scripture: 

And We gave him (Ibrahim) Ishaq and Ya‘qitb and We 
established Prophethood and Scripture within his descendants. 
S. 29 : 27/26 
Ibráhim's place at the beginning of the list of prophets is, according 
to many, presupposed in the statement of S. 4: 54/57: 


We have bestowed upon the descendants of Ibrahim the Scripture 
and Wisdom. 


The combination Prophethood-Scripture-Wisdom is also found in 
S. 3 : 79/73, 81/75; 6 : 89; 45 : 16/15. Moreover, we know that several 
prophets are linked with a specific sacred text: Ibrahim with the 
suhaf (pages), 76 Müsa with the Tawrat, 77 Dawüd with the Zabur, 78 
Isa with the Injil7® and Muhammad with the Qur?àn. 80 There are 
some more texts which associate—directly or indirectly—prophets and 
Sacred Scripture. 81 


76 S. 87:19; 53:36 £./37 f. Cf. for the notes 76-79 Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 
pp. 68 ff. and especially Jeffery, The Qur?dn, pp. 63-67 (M W., XL, 201-205). 
Torrey, Foundation, p. 89 emphasizes the role of Ibrahim as "the father of the 
written revelation of God to mankind." 

T? S. 5:43 £47 f. Cf. 62:5; 3:50/44, 93/87; 61:6. It is very frequently referred 
to as the Book of Müsa (S. 11:17/20; 46:12/11 and passim). The Tourdt and 
Injil both are mentioned in: S. 3:3/2, 65/58; 48:29; o:111/112; 5:46/5o, 66/70, 
68/72, 110 (all Medinan) and S. 7:157/156 (see note 68). 

18 S. 17:55/57; 4:163/161. 

T9 S. 3:48/43; 57:27. Cf. also the end of note 77. 

80 Although the word Qur?ds obviously is used frequently in the sense of 
recitation, reciting, preaching—see Bell, Introduction, PP, 128-136 and Jeffery, 
The Qur?ün, p. 67 £, 70 ff. (= M.W., XL, 205 £, 258 ff.)—the notion that 
Muhammad has received a Book is also expressed i in many Meccan suras (cf. 
S. 44:1, 19:16, 41/42, 51/52, 54/55, 56/57; 38:2928; 18:1; 16: 64/66; 39:1f.; 
2947/46; 42:17/16; dr 46 :12/11, 30/29; 6:92, 114. If ‘Book’ and ‘Prophethood’ 
belong so closely together as Horovitz and others suggest, it is rather surprising 
ume is not designated more clearly as a Prophet in the Meccan period; 
cf. below p. 24. 

81 Among the other texts S. 19:30/31; 2: 213/209; 57:26. 
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In the light of these statements it is surprising to read in Baydàwi's 
classical Qur?an commentary a definition of the ras] as the pefson 
who combines a (revealed) Book with a miracle confirming his 
ministry, whereas the nabi who is not a rasal has no Book. 82 One 
wonders whether this same idea is behind a statement of al-Taftazani 
in his Commentary on al-Nasafi’s Creed: 


A sasül is a man whom God sends to creatures in order to 
announce His judgments; he may be commissioned with a Book; 
in contrast to a prophet, for ‘prophet’ is a more general term. 83 


One does not have to interpret this statement as if it says that the 
bringing of a Book is the distinction between an apostle and a prophet, 
but Baydawi’s remark leaves open the possibility of this interpretation. 

These post-Qur?anic data as well as many texts in the Qur?àn which 
bring the apostles and the Scripture together 84 must make us careful 
not to overstate the significance of the prophet-scripture combination, 
as many authors seem to do. 

Directing our attention primarily to the apostles, a number of 
significant connotations arise out of the context in which the word 
rasūl is used. First of all there is the idea that "every community 
(umma) has its (own) rasal.” S. 10:47|48; 16:36/38; 17:15/16; 23: 
44146; 30:47/46. 85 A similar expression is used in connection with other 


82 Baydawi, Anwar al-tanzil wa asrdr al-ta?wil, I (ed. H. O Fleischer, Lipsiae, 


1846), 636, ad S. 22:52/51 ( J LT Y ge desi jab seals): 

83 al-Taftazani, Shark ©Agd“d al-Nasafi (Istanbul, A. H. 1313 [Cairo, A. H. 
1385 1 pp. E f. lpp. 31 £]. 

Meccan: S. 40:70/72; 35:25/23. Medinan: S. 2:87/81 (?), 101/95, 
De “151/463 98:2 £.; 62:2; 3:101/96, 164/158, 184/181; 57:25; 4:136/135; 
65:11; 5:15/18. In ten of ‘these texts the reference is directly to Muhammad. It 
is interesing to note that none of the texts listed here seems fully comparable 
to the statements quoted above which mention nubuwwa and ksdb (and hukm). 
In four of the texts listed in this note we find the word bayyindt "proofs," 
which is used frequently and it almost seems more characteristically in connection 
with the apostles and—except for those already referred to, S. 35:25/23; 98:2 £.; 
3:184/181 and 57 :25—without mentioning of a Scripture or Books: (late Meccan) 
S. 30:9/8, 47/46; 14 :9/10; 40:22/23, 34/36, 50/53, 83; 10:74/75; 7:101/99; (Medinan) 
64:6; 3: 183/180; 9: 70/71; 5:32/36 (in none of these thirteen texts specifically used 
m connection with Muhammad, which may be a not insignificant difference 
between this list and the one at the beginning of this note). 

85 Tt may be that the word umma must be understood as a commuuity in a 
specific period of history (note the use of this word in the sense of a certain 
period of time in S. 11:8/11), which would make it possible to reconcile the 
notion of more than one ras! to the same tribal community with the idea of the 
‘exclusive’ character of the relationship between an umma and its apostle. This 
idea of a ‘series’ of rusul does, according to some, apply to the community of 
the Children of Israel. Leaving Nüh, Lüt, Ismail, Yünus, Hid, Salih and Shutayb 
out of consideration, we still have Miisa, Hàrün and Isa, and if we include the 
indirect references, Ilyas (see p. 16). Definitely the emphasis in the case of 
Müsà (and Hariin) is on his functioning with regard to the people of Pharaoh, 
but he is also seen, it seems, as a rasül to the Children of Israel, a title which 
is applied explicitly to “Isa (cf. note 107). Of interest is also S. 5:19/22, which 
speaks about the coming of Mukammad during an interval (fatra) in the series of 
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* nouns which seem to describe the apostle's function: every city has its 
‘watner’ (nadhir; S. 26:208; 35:24/22 and possibly 25:51/53; cf. also 
note 85) and its ‘leader’ (hädin; S. 13: 7/8); and on judgment day 
every community will have its ‘witness’ (shahid; cf. note 89). 

Once it is said that each city receives a prophet before calamity 
strikes it (S. 7:94/92). The fact that there is only one text with this last 
word combination fully justifies seeing this notion of a very close 
relation between an apostle and ‘his’ community as indeed an important 
aspect of the work and the function of the rasal. 86 

This notion of a close relationship is also reflected in such texts as 
S. 2:143/137; 5:109/108; 10:74|75; 22:78; 40:5; 77:11 (only once 
the plural occurs: “your apostles,” S. 40:50/53).87 The rassl is a 


apostles. His coming makes it impossible for the People of the Book—who had 
already received Scripture and Prophets—to complain: "no messenger of good 
tidings and no warner has come to us." Is, then, the apostle in this case the 
one who reminds the people of what they have received from the Prophets? 
That can hardly be described as a clear line in the Qur'anic use of the word 
‘apostle’, and the apostle's confirming of previous revelation in S. 3:81/75 must 
be interpreted differently. The idea of Ibrahim’s link with the Arabs and the 
testimony that Muhammad is the one sent to a community to which no warner 
had come before him should neither be interpreted as a contradiction, nor should 
it be used as an argument for tbis thesis of more than one apostle to the same 
community (cf. my De Islam, pp. 132 ff., p. 26 and notes 109 f below and the 
Quranic references S. 33°3/2; 34:44/43; 28:46; 36:6/5). The idea of a series 
of prophets is generally accepted, although it is explained in various ways. My 
understanding is that it is an indication of a ‘progressive revelation’ and that 
it should not be interpreted as if the prophets repeat and ‘diffuse’ the message of 
the apostles (the interpretation of Wensinck, Tritton [note 63] and others, whose 
remarks are fully in line with those of Baydawi in his comment on S. 22:52/51 
[Anwar al-Tansil, I, 636]: God sent the rasa! with a shari^a mujaddad and the 
nabi comes to spread this message and to confirm the previous revelation, A taqrir 
shar? sübiqa.). It is evident that an implication of the latter view is that the 
number of prophets is much larger than that of the apostles. In the passage referred 
to above Baydawi gives the figures 124 (prophets) and 313 (apostles); see also 
note 75 above. 

A few remarks on the words nadhir and bashir—used in 5:19/22 may be 
appropriate here. It is obvious throughout the Qur?àn how closely the notions 
rGsül and nadhir (warner) are related. Nadhir, mundhir and the verb nadhara 
occur one hundred and twenty-six times: seventy-three times ın connection with 
Muhammad; seven times as God's warning, in the context of Nüh's story six 
times, of Lüt's story four times, for Hiid twice, for Salih once and with the 
jinn as subject once: twenty-seven times in general and in the other cases 
unrelated to the notion of God's warning to men through His messengers. 

Much less frequent is the use of bashir (and mubashshir; messenger of good 
tidings) and the verb bashara. These words are used forty-eight times, in thirty-two 
cases with reference to Muhammad, six times with God and four times with the 
Qur?àn as subject, four times in general and twice in another context than that 
of the proclamation of God’s good tidings 

88 See also texts as S. 2:108/102; 23 :69/71. Cf. Horovitz’s definition (Unter- 
suchungen, p. 49) that the rusul are those messengers sent to a specific com- 
munity, and Wensinck's conclusion (Acta Orientalia, II, 172) that every rasal 
represents one specific community. 

8T This point is particularly emphasized by Horovitz "Für Muhammad stand 
es fest, dasz jedes Volk seinen Boten oder Warner habe" [As far as the rasul- 
concept is concerned:] "nur die Sendung an ein bestimmtes Volk ist wesentlich." 
Untersuchungen, pp. 46, 49. 
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witness and warner to his own people, who therefore will have no * 
excuse on judgment day (S. 4:165/163; 20:134; 28:47, 59; 39471). 
His message is fully understandable, for he speaks their language, 88 he 

is from among their midst: S. 2:129]123. 151/146; 3:164/158; 6:130; 
7:35/33; 9:128|[129; 16:113/114; 23:32/33; 39:71; 62:2 (the same 
expression minhum, from among them, is used with nadhir, warner, 
in S. 7:63/61, 69/67; 38:4/3; 50:2; and as “a man from among them" 
in S. 10:2). 

It has been noted before that one aspect of the function of the rasal 
is that he acts in a way as his community's representative with God. 89 
But the Our?àn emphasizes much more the other side: he is God's 
*representative' to his people, and as such he has a great responsibility 90 
as well as a tremendous authority. "God and His apostles" is an 
expression used three times; 91 “God and His apostle” (ie, Mu- 
hammad) occurs not less than eighty-five times: men are called to 
listen to, believe in and obey God and His apostle. 92 


88 Cf S. 14:4; 19:97 (44:58). In this connection it should be noted that all 
the passages which refer to the fact that Muhammad brings a message in Arabic 
are of the Meccan period, when he is described (primarily) as a rasal: S. 20°113/ 
112; 26 195; 43:3/2 (middle Meccan); 41:32; 16: 103/105; 12:2; 39:28[29; 
42: 715; 46 :12/11; 13:37. The message of all rusul is identical—the difference 
is in the language in which they bring it. It is, therefore, surprising that Julian 
Obermann, discussing the change from a Meccan "Islamism" to a Medinan 
"Arabism," states as one of his ‘arguments’: “His revelation, he now constantly 
emphasizes, is an Arabic Koran, and not a foreign one’; “Early Islam” in The 
pw History in the Ancient Near East (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1955), p. 274. 

89 Cf, Wensinck, Muslim Creed, p. 203 (the apostle is "representative of a 
community or people to which God has sent him") and the same author's remarks 
in Acta Ortentalia, II, 172. Important in this context are the references to the 
role of the apostles on judgment day, when all men will have to account for 
their response to the apostles (S. 28:65, 75; 16°84/86, 80/91; 4:41/45) as much 
as the apostles will have to account for the fulfilment of the task assigned to 
them (S. 7:6/5; 39:71—note the difference between the apostles in verse 71 and 
the prophets in verse 69—and 77:11). 

99 The responsibility is primarily that of a faithful proclamation of the 
message received from God; S. 5:67/71, 109/108; 7:62/60, 68/66, 79/77; 37:171; 
72: 27 f. They are not responsible for the ‘success’ of their ministry (S. 11: 88/90; 
36: 17/16; 64: 12; 72: 23/24) and if they are obedient to their calling they will not 
be held accountable for those in hell fire (S. 2: 119/113; 3:272/274; 7: 188). 

“Yours is the proclamation—-Ours it is to call them to account” This ex- 
pression as applied to Muhammad has been seen by many non-Muslim scholars as 
a typical ‘Meccan-expression’ and has been used to illustrate what they saw 
as the radical contrast between the suffering preacher-prophet in Mecca and the 
shrewd lawgiver-statesman in Medina (some examples of this thesis of a sharp 
contrast between ‘the pre-and the post-Hijra Muhammad’ are listed m my 
De Islam, pp. 119 ££, where an attempt is made to show the great measure of 
continuity in the Apostle-Prophet’s career). This statement, t#nama Calayka 
l-baläghu wa Calaynd ?l-hisdb, is at any rate an invalid argument in this dis- 
cussion. For it is used not only in late Meccan suras (S 16 35/37, 82/84; 29: 18/17; 
42: 48/47; 13:40) but also in Medinan suras, including the very last one: 

3:19/20; 24:54/53; 5:92/93, 99 

91 S, 4: 150/149, 152/151, 171/169. “I and My apostle” (*Isà) occurs once, 
S. 5:111. 

83 The expression occurs eighty-three times in a total of seventeen out of the 
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This latter expression leads to an observation which illustrates the 
distinctive use of rasa] and sabi in the Qur’ān: the words obey- 
obedience, disobey-disobedience are used twenty-eight times in connec- 
tion with ras#l, not one single time combined with nabi. 93 

Noteworthy is also the clear assurance that God will protect and 
rescue His rast (which is not to deny that He also helps the prophets 
and all believers), 94 because the defeat of His representative would be 
a victory over Him—and that is evidently impossible. No matter how 
strong the resistance is, 95 the ultimate victory is not with men but 
with God, at the moment that the Jews try to crucify *Isà as much as 
in any other crisis-situation of any one of His apostles. 99 Prophets 
have been killed, 97 but the Apostle must triumph in order to manifest 
on earth the triumph of God. 


twenty-four suras listed as Medinan by Blachére (most frequently in S. 8, 24, 
33, 9). The two other occurrences are in S 7: 158/157 f. (almost certainly a Medinan 
passage, see notes 68 and 77) and in S. 72: 23/24—which would then be the only 
Meccan text containing this expression. 

95 “Obey Allāh and obey His apostle “is used eighteen times. In addition to 
this formula we find: “whosoever obeyeth the apostle obeyeth Allah,” S. 4: 80/82; 
“whosoever obeyeth Allah and the (His) apostle,” 4: 13/17, 69/71; 24: 52/51; 
33:71; 48:17; cf. also 49:14 and 9: 71/72; "obey the apostle,” 24:55 f.; "We 
sent no apostle but to be obeyed by Allah’s permission,” S 4: 64/67; “be reverent 
unto Allah and obey me,” occurring eight times in the stories of Nüh, Hiid, 
Salih, Shuayb and Lüt, preceded five times by the sentence: “Behold, I am 
unto you a faithful apostle.” 

In line with the foregoing, we see that the word ‘disobey’ is used nine times 
with rasal, and never with nabt (S. 60: 12 is no exception). The expressions are 
‘disobedience towards Allah and His apostle’ (S 72:23[24; 4:14/8; 33:36) and 
Pure towards the (an) apostle’ (S. 69:10; 73:16; 11: 50/62; 4: 42/46; 

:8 ilo £.). 

54 The most important passage in this connection is probably S. 30: 47/46. 
That is is ‘incumbent upon God to help the believers’ (wa kdna haggan Salaynd 
nasru ?l-mu^minin) is the final statement of a verse which deals with the sending 
of apostles to each and every community. 

95 The rejection of the apostles and their message is mentioned so frequently 
that we can list only a few of these references: (middle Meccan) S. 51:52; 
54:25; 50: 14/13; 15: 11; 38: 14/13; 36° 14/13, 30/29; 43:716; 23: 44/46; 21: 41/42; 
27:48 ff£J49 ff.; 18:56/54, 106; (late Meccan) S. 41:14/13; 30:9/8, 47/46; 
11:38 fJgo f.; 14:13/16; 40:5, 22/23, 26/27, 70/72; 29:18/17; 10: 30/40; 
34: 45/44; 35:4, 25/23; 6:10, 34; (Medinan) S. 2: 101/95; 8:13; 47: 32/34; 
4:42/45; 65:8; 22: 72/71. Ct. also note 97. 

88 It is the well-known pattern of the punishment-stories; see e.g., Bell, Intro- 
duction, pp. 119 ff. 

®T In addition to the four texts listed in note 42, the two references to the 
killing of (the) prophets are S. 2:61/58 and 3:21/20. It makes indeed sense to 
distinguish also on this point between prophets and apostles and not to suggest 
—as many have done—that the Qur°an contradicts itself frequently with regard to 
this issue. Only one text speaks clearly about the killing of apostles (S. 3: 
183/180) a fact which would be an important argument if we were thinking in 
terms of a systematic ‘doctrine’ of prophethood and apostleship in the Qur?àn, 
but which does not really affect our present thesis about the primary associations 
of the words nabi and rasūl in their Quranic context. A most interesting ex- 
pression is found in S. 2:87/81 and S. 5:70/74: the Jews declared a group [of 
the apostles] to be liars, and a group they kill (fa fariga& kadhdhabtum wa 
fariqan lagtulün; farigan kadhdhaba wa farigan yaqtulün). The perfect tense of 
the first verb (and throughout the text) in contrast to the imperfect tense of 
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We have not exhausted the Quranic data. Some interesting word 
combinations remained undiscussed altogether, others have been treated 
insufficiently. But we have reached the point that we must try to bring 
together the preliminary results of the various sections and come to 
some final conclusions on the Qur°anic use of the words ‘prophet’ and 
‘apostle’. 

It seems preferable to move, in this case, from the use of these two 
titles for Muhammad to a more general characteristic of these notions 
rastl and nabi. 

As far as the ‘apostle’ title is concerned, its application to Mu- 
hammad in Meccan suras is as significant as its remarkably frequent 
use in Medinan chapters. 

In the pre-Hijra period the connotation is primarily that of a 
messenger sent by God to bring to his own community in its own 
language the very same message which other apostles and communities 
had received before them. Caetani’s interpretation of the Medinan use 
of the ras#l-title for Muhammad is one-sided and distorts the Qur?anic 
emphasis. 98 The ‘uniqueness’ of Muhammad is not to be understood 
as an exclusivism with regard to and a denial of earlier prophets and 
apostles, but as following the pattern which makes every rasal unique 


the second attracted the attention of many interpreters. Some suggested that it is 
only because of the rhyme or to make the description more vivid (so e.g, Baydawi, 
Anwär al-Tansil, ad S. 2:87/81); others have interpreted the second verb in the 
sense of ‘trying’ or ‘intending’ to kill (cf. among others, Abdullah Yusuf Ali, 
The Holy Qur?üán (Lahore: Muhammad Ashraf, 1934; reprint New York: Hafner 
Publ. Co, 1946), L 40, note 91, and Muhammad Asad, The Message of the 
Qur?ün (Mecca: Muslim World League, 1964), p 26, note 72, with a reference 
to Mandr I, 377). Baydawi's comment that the verb kdhdhb refers to such persons 
as Müsá and Isa, and that gtl is used with a view to such persons as Yahya and 
Zaküriyyà? (comment on S. 2: 87/81) clearly reflects his conviction that the 
killing can not possibly refer to Mūsa and ‘Isa mentioned specifically in this 
passage of S. 2 (and the latter one also in the context of S. 5:70 ff./74 f£.). It 
is one of those questions on which Islamic scholars ought to be so fully aware 
of and sensitive to the traditional Muslim interpretation that they should carefully 
and precisely formulate their arguments if they wish to defend the interpretation 
that S. 2: 87/81 refers to the death of Isä. For this reason Montgomery Watt's 
note on this verse seems very inadequate (“the primary reference may be to 
Jesus”); Companion to the Quran (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 
1967), p. 24. The interpretation ‘intend, try, wish’ to kill seems to make good 
sense, especially when we realize how much the apostle-stories function as an 
encouragement to the Prophet Muhammad, obviously assuming the ultimate 
delivery and triumph of the rasül; cf. especially S. 11: 120/121: “And We relate 
to you [such, these] histories of apostles in order to strengthen your heart there- 
with.” Although it leads us outside the field of Qur?anic studies, it is of interest 
to note that the attempt to kill the Prophet by poisoning him at Khaybar failed 
at that moment, that he lived another three years to complete his mission, and that 
when his death is seen as a consequence of the eating of the poisoned sheep and 
therefore as martyrdom (shahdda), the words linked specifically are prophet and 
martyr, so at least in the significant text of Imam Abū ?I-Fida? Isma‘il b. Kathir, 
al-Bidáya wa'l-Nshaya, of which a section was edited by Mustafa “Abd al-Wahid, 
entitled al-Sira al-Nabawtyya, 4 vols. (Cairo: *Isa al-Babi al-Hatabi Press, 1964- 
1966), IIT, 400; IV, 449. 
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and absolute with regard to his own community. ®® In the case of 
Muhammad there is, according to some, one new dimension in so 
far that he is seen as a ras&l not only to his particular umma, the 
people in and around Mecca, but to the whole world (S. 4:79/81; 
34:28/27). 100 

With regard to the ‘prophet’ title, the main question obviously is 
why this name is not applied to Muhammad clearly and explicitly—or 
at least with greater emphasis—in the period prior to 622. My sugges- 
tion is that the emphatic use of this title coincides with 101 a greater 
emphasis on the Arabs’ descendance from Ibrahim and with the first 
clear references to Isma‘il’s functioning in the line Ibráhim-Isma'il- 
Arabs. 102 To this interpretation of the word nabi we shall return 
below in a more general context. 

If we accept this interpretation—rather than the one which links 
the notion of ‘prophet’ primarily with that of ‘Book-Revelation’— the 
fact that Meccan suras which scarcely refer to Muhammad as prophet 
contain clear indications of his vocation to bring a (new) Scripture 
does not raise any problem. 103 Moreover, since there are a few ref- 
erences to a link between Ibráhim and the Meccans (Arabs) already 
in Meccan suras, 104 the above interpretation of nabi leaves open the 


99 The issue of Medinan statements about the relation to ‘those to whom (a por- 
tion of) the Scripture had come’ previously must, as far as the words nabi and rasal 
are concerned, be studied primarily in the light of tbe use of the former one. 
These data lead to the same conclusion as the study of the Medinan references to 
Tbrahim (—Ismàácl—Arabs): we should speak of a Medinan ‘inclusivism’ rather 
than of an 'exclusivism'. Cf. my De Islam, pp. 147 f. 

10° While many Muslims are of the opinion that Muhammad was aware of the 
universal dimension of his vocation and saw Islam definitely as more than an 
‘Arab’ religion, many Western Islamic scholars expressed disagreement with this 
interpretation. A rather recent discussion—including references to Frants Buhl's 
well-known statements on this point—is found in W Montgomery Watt, Muham- 
mad at Medina (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956), pp. 345-347. 

101 I wish to emphasize the choice of this term, which should not be mis- 
construed as if it suggests that this new emphasis was due to changing conditions 
or that it was an answer arising out of a deep ‘disappointment’ in the Jewish 
reactions to the new leader in Medina For a discussion of this latter inter- 
pretation cf. my De Islam, pp. 125 ff. 

102 The Meccan references to Ismail are S 19:54 f£./55 f. (Ibrahim, Misa, 
Ismail, Idris); 6:83 ff. (Ibrahim, Isháq, Yacqiib, Nüh, Dawid, Sulayman, 
Ayyüb, Yüsuf, Misa, Harfin, Zakáriyya?, Yahya, ‘Isa, Ilyas, IsmaA‘il, al-Yasa‘, 
Yünus, Lüt); 21:85 (after Ayyüb, and listed with Idris and Dhü ’I-Kifl); 33: 48 
(Ibrahim, Ishág, Yacqüb are mentioned in verse 46; 48 lists: Isma‘il, al-Yasac, 
Dhü ’l-Ķifl). As Medinan references I see not only S. 2: 127/121, but also S. 
14:39Í41 (arguments for interpreting verses 38b, 39/415, € as Medinan verses in 
a Meccan sura are given in my De Islam, pp. 126-132, with references to the very 
significant studies of Y. Moubarac, Abraham dans le Coran, Paris J. Vrin, 1958 
and E. Beck, “Die Gestalt des Abraham am Wendepunkt der Entwicklung Mu- 
hammeds,” Le Muséon, LXV (1952), 73-94. 

103 Cf. above note 80. 

104 Especially S. 14:35 ff./38 ff (see note 102) and S. 43:26 ff|25 ff. a 
passage to which Blachére in his Qur?àn translation rightly gives the subtitle 
"Oubli de l'enseignement d'Abraham, chez les Mekkois.” S. 11:73/76 may well 
be understood as speaking of Ibrāhīms family as ‘the people of the Ka‘ba,’ 
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possibility that there are also some Meccan references to the ‘prophetic’ 
calling of Muhammad and suggests, therefore, a change in emphasis 
rather than any radical contrast between Meccan and Medinan data 
on this point. 

When we turn now to the Qur°anic use of the terms nab? and rasal 
in general, only a very few additional remarks are required. The 
foregoing discussion of the use of the nabi title for Muhammad 
makes it clear that I see ‘belonging to the seed of (Nüh-) Ibrahim’ 
as the main characteristic of the notion ‘prophet’ rather than the latter 
person’s involvement in the history of the written revelation. In one 
of the previous sections we referred to the texts which clearly link 
the nabt with the notion of (revelation through) Scripture, but noted 
at the same time that the combination ras#l-Book also occurs so often 
that this functioning in the history of the Book-revelation can hardly 
be seen as the primary distinction between the prophet and the apostle. 
If, moreover, the prophet-Scripture relation would be so essential, it 
is difficult to see why Nih ‘opens’ the series of Prophets when he 
is never specifically connected with a Book-revelation. 105 In my 
opinion, the link nabi-kitab is of secondary significance only, and 
results from the special attention given to the Scriptures granted to 
Ibrahim's family.106 Prophethood must be understood first of all 
as a special gift to that part of mankind which can be indicated with 
the names (Adam-) Nih-Ibrahim-Ibrahim’s descendants (through 
Ishaq-Ya*qüb as well as through Isma‘il), with a clear emphasis on 
the Ibrahim and post-Ibrahim section of this line. 

All the elements which constitute the notion of rassi have been 


Mois would be another Meccan reference to a link between Ibrahim and the 
eccans, 

106 A total of 132 texts, divided over twenty-eight suras—of which twenty-one 
are Meccan—deal with Niih. It is remarkable that in these twenty-one Meccan 
passages only one refers (indirectly) to him as prophet, S. 6: 84, 89. This passage, 
moreover, places no emphasis on him at all, and Blachére’s subtitle (in his Qur?an 
translation) seems fully justified: "Chaine des prophétes depuis Abraham jusqu'à 
Mahomet." In the Medinan period we find four relevant statements Scripture 
and Prophethood have been given to the descendants of Nüh and Ibrahim, S. 
57:26. Revelation has been sent down on Nüh and the prophets after him, S. 
4: 163/161. S. 19: 58/59 (in a Medinan section of a middle Meccan sura) speaks 
about the prophets among the seed of Adam, Nüh, Ibrahim and Ismatil And 
finally there is the significant series: Nik, Ibrahim, Müs& and ‘Isa in S. 33: 7. 
At least in the Meccan passages (the overwhelming majority) Nüh functions 
as a rasul and nadhir in a punishment-story much more than as a nabt Cf. the 
grouping together of the Nüh, Hüd and Salih stories in S. 69:4-12; 53: 50/51- 
52/53; 51:41-46; 54:9-32; 50:12 f.; 26:105-159; 38:12 f/11 f.; 25:30 f.; 
1r :25/27-68]71, 8/91; 40:31/32; 7:59/57-79[77; 22:42]43; 9: 70/71 

106 Cf, above p. 18. The question needs to be faced iether Prophethood and 
Scripture are two distinctive gifts to Ibrahim’s family, and, if so, whether not only 
the first one (cf. S. 5: 20/23) but also the second one is a gift exclusively granted 
to this community. The reference to Ibrahim’s descendants, Jews and Christians, 
as ahl al-kitab, seems to suggest a positive answer to the latter question. Even so, 
I maintain the thesis stated above, ie. that the primary connotation of the word 
nabi in the Qur?an is not 'Book-revelation' but ‘Children of Ibrahim’. 
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referred to already in the discussion of the use of this title for 
Muhammad. The ‘apostle’ is a messenger from among his own 
people to bring to them in their own language the Warning of God: 
he speaks for God and is so closely linked with God that obedience 
to the Almighty coincides with obedience to the messenger. He 
represents in (a particular phase of) the history of his community 
the great moment to decide: his coming forces a split into two op- 
posing factions, 107 one rejecting him and his message, the other 
one accepting him in faith and obedience. 

Is then, after all, an ‘apostle’ more than a ‘prophet’? The inter- 
pretation of the two notions suggested above makes it clear that the 
question is illegitimate: the words have such different and distinctive 
connotations that one cannot be expressed in terms of being more 
and greater than the other one. This argument for denying the pre- 
eminence of the apostles is clearly different from Horovitz’s reasoning, 
who saw in the fact that Ibrahim does not receive the rasil-title in the 
Quran sufficient ground for rejecting Wensinck’s characteristic 
of the apostle-group. 198 Obviously it would make no sense to suggest 
that the Quranic apostles Hiid, Salih and Shu‘ayb are greater and 
more than Ibrahim. But it seems unsatisfactory to base an argument 
on the non-occurrence of a text using ras] for Ibrahim when his 
function—not with regard to the Arabs, 1099 but with regard to his 
father's community—comes very close to the role of an apostle. 110 

'The statement that only some among the prophets are also called 
rusul is invalid as a generalization, as we have seen; it applies only 
to the messengers sent to the ‘Children of Israel.’ These rusud are 
persons who—at different phases in the history of his community; 


107 This is a part of the pattern of each punishment-story; cf. e.g., S. 27: 45/46. 
The coming of ‘Isa leads to a split of the one umma of the Children of Israel 
into factions which oppose each other; S. 19:37/38 and 23: 52/54. While Misa 
is primarily the rasa] to the people of Pharaoh (only exceptionally do we find 
him referred to as ‘apostle’ in connection with his functioning in the history of 
the Children of Israel, esp. S. 61:5), CIs& is explicitly described as the rasul 
to the Children of Israel in S 3:40/43; 61:6. The fact that fourteen out of the 
fifteen texts in which the word 'Christians' occurs contain also a reference to 
the ‘Jews’ (S. 2: 62/59, 111/105, 113/107 twice, 120/114, 135/129, 140/134; 3: 63/60; 
22:17; 9:30; 5:18/21, 51/56, 69/73, 82/85. The only exception is S. 5: 14/17) 
justifies seeing the ‘Jews’ and the ‘Christians’ as the two parties into which the one 
community of the Children of Israel became divided. 

108 Cf. above notes 73-74 

108 Cf Moubarac, Abraham, p. 61: "Comment Abraham peut étre l'avertisseur' 
des Arabes, s'il est leur père?” 

110 The idea of opposition to the man sent by God, the attempt to kill him 
and God's act of rescuing him—all typical parts of a rasiül-story—are found 
in S. 37:98/96; 21: 68-71; 22:42 f./43 f. One could say that the title rasal is 
implicitly used for Ibrahim in S 29: 18/17 (“the only task of the apostle is the 
proclamation") and S. 9: 70/71 (the stories of the people of Nüh, ‘Ad, Thamiid, 
Ibrahim their rusu! came to them...) This is not to deny that the Ibrahim 
story contains very significant elements which set it apart from the punishment- 
stories: the emphasis on his conversion, preaching, intercession for his father, 
etc. Cf. my De Islam, pp. 132 f. 
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cf. note 85—fulfilled the same task as the apostles sent to all other 
communities on earth, and carried out this task with the same authority 
and ultimate success as they did. 

As far as the post-Qur?anic development is concerned, it should be 
noted that the ‘classical’ Muslim definition quoted above has basically 
preserved the Qur?anic connotation of the rasé#l-term, but bas reinter- 
preted and ‘generalized’ the specific meaning of the word nabi, con- 
sidering as a prophet every person who receives a special ‘communica- 
tion’ from God. While the reasons for this reinterpretation are not too 
difficult to discern when we accept the above interpretation (ie., that 
the primary association of the word nabi is a recognition of the special 
place of Ibrahim’s family, including the Ishaq-Ya‘qiib line, in the 
history of God’s dealing with mankind) it is much more difficult 
to understand why there would have been among Muslims such un- 
certainty as we noted with regard to the crucial link between a prophet 
and a Book if the functioning in the history of the Scriptural Revela- 
tion was the primary contextual meaning of the word ‘prophet’ in the 
Quran. 

Going finally for one moment beyond our proper subject, and 
leaving aside the distinction between prophet and apostle, it is of 
interest to realize that the Muslim and Christian traditions, which 
both place such an emphasis on the notion of prophetic revelation, 
reflect also an awareness of the relativity of the significance of this 
particular ministry. Jesus’ recognition of John the Baptist as a prophet 
“and far more than a prophet” was followed by the astounding remark, 
“and yet the least in the kingdom of Heaven is greater than he” 
(Matth. 11 : 9, 11). And the Muslim tradition—pointing not without 
valid reasons to a text as S. 30:30/29—knows of a “natural knowledge 
of God” and sees Islam not only as the religion based upon the Book 
and the Sunna of the Prophet but also as “the natural religion of man,” 
the religion in which every child on earth is born. 111 This last para- 
graph makes it clear that even when dealing with Quranic and in 
general Muslim key-words as ‘prophet’ and ‘apostle’ caution is needed 
not to interpret the whole theological structure of Islam as exclusively 
based upon and consistently elaborated along the line of these two 
notions. 


We are, in the History of Religions, involved in a modest enterprise. 
We do not let ‘the light of eternity’ shine upon historical data, and 
are content when we begin to see religious phenomena somewhat more 
clearly in their own light. Our constructions are constantly open to 
revision—and we can never afford ourselves the luxury of forgetting 
about the facts: 


131 On this famous tradition and its use in the controversy with the Kharijites 
see Wensinck, Creed, pp. 42, 214. 
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In his own work, then, the phenomenologist is bound up with 
the object; he cannot proceed without repeatedly confronting the 
chaos of the given, and without submitting again and again to 
correction by the facts. 112 


The chaos of the given has been illustrated in this paper, and there 
is no doubt concerning the ongoing need to be corrected by the facts, 
again and again. The present paper tried to lay a few bricks in the right 
place so that we have them at hand in our common effort to build 
up a more adequate “phenomenology of Muhammad.” This formula- 
tion is our last reference to Van der Leeuw who by his statement that 
there is “not only a phenomenology of the saint, but also a phenomen- 
ology of Francis of Assissi" 113 has made it abundantly clear that 
phenomenology of religion is not only ‘comparative religion.’ 

Many may and actually do doubt the academic validity of a discipline 
which intentionally limits itself to an attempt at congenial interpretation 
and empathic understanding of the religious traditions of mankind. 
No one denies that many people have their own ‘ulterior motives’ for 
their interest in this study and accept its ‘partial’ character only because 
they intend to use it ultimately in a normative context. But those who 
have no other intention than to know and understand may feel encour- 
aged by a word of the tradition: 


Seeking knowledge without an intention is an intention in 
itself, 114 


I simply interpret and comment: a good and valuable intention. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation WILLEM A. BIJLEFELD 
Hariford, Conn. 


112 Religion in Essence and Manifestations, p. 685 (Ch. 109, section 2). 
113 Ibidem, p. 596 (Ch. 88, section 4) 
U4 al-Dáürimi, Musnad, Intr, b. 46. 


CONSTANCE E. PADWICK 
1886-1968 


“If His Majesty the Sultan were to give us Palestine we could 
in return undertake the complete management of the finances of Tur- 
key,” wrote Theodore Herzl in Der Judenstaat in 1896, casting about 
in his mind for a feasible way to the east via a skill in international 
finance that might be exchanged for territorial opportunity. There 
have been many other proferred exchanges in history that have to 
do with the wooing and gaining of the sacred soil, many services, real 
or imagined, which might justify an experience of Palestine. Raymond 
Lull wrote in the thirteenth century of the western soldiery who 
volunteered their arms and battles for a tenancy of the holy land and 
proposed himself to pay instead for its benediction by the pouring out 
of love and tears. 

The paragraphs that follow have to do with a personal transaction 
within a single biography, by which a deep participation in things 
Arabic and Palestinian, Biblical and Quranic, was imaginatively repaid 
by a sustained and patient effort of interpretation mediating to the 
outsider the discovered wealth of Muslim spirituality. It was as if 
there had been a pledge given: “Allow me to make a home in the east 
and I will make it responsively my home.” In retrospect at least the 
story belongs with a privilege coveted and a debt devotedly repaid, 
with the narrative of a warm personality and a notable literary output, 
including the definitive work, in English, on the vocabulary and the 
themes of Islamic personal religion. 1 

Its author, Constance E. Padwick, was born on July 2nd, 1886, 
at The Manor House, West Thorney, Sussex, England, where her 
father, who was a non-practicing barrister, farmed his own land. It 
was from this childhood in the countryside that her lifelong joy in 
external nature and her skill with flowers derived. Her imagination 
was nourished on rural simplicities and, as Wilfred Owen has it, 


... the lie 
Of landscapes whereupon my windows lean. 


She went at the age of ten to Finsbury Square, London, where her 
godmother, the aunt of other children in the household and also their 
governess, took responsibility for her education. After a brief sojourn 
in Paris, she returned to her family in Sussex and started out on the 
study of New Testament Greek and became active in the Student 
Christian Movement. Her interests were already turning towards mis- 
sionary vocation when she was taken by a cousin in I9IO on a visit 


1 Constance E. Padwick, Muslim Devotions: A Study of Prayer Manuals 
in Common Use (London: S. P. C. K, 1961). 
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to Palestine, On her return to London, she took the Teachers’ Training 
Certificate with distinction and in 1911 joined the youth department 
of the Church Missionary Society, where, during five years, she 
edited the children’s magazine. 2 Her own offer to serve overseas was 
rejected on the grounds of health, 

Undeterred by this disappointment she made her way to Egypt 
and found a temporary sphere congenial to her literary hopes in the 
activities of the Nile Mission Press. This aegis, however, proved 
uncongenial to her mind on theology and the proper authority of the 
Scriptures and after an interval she moved to the society which had 
initially doubted her robustness of physique. Her zeal for Arabic study 
had been fed and fired by Temple Gairdner and was rewarded by a 
scholarship to the School of Oriental and African Studies? in the 
University of London, where she wrote a thesis on Arab Folklore. 

There followed almost three decades of ministry in Egypt and 
Palestine, terminated only by the evacuation of British women as the 
Holy Land descended into the chaos and terror of 1947. During all 
this period her driving passion was for Christian writing in all its 
aspects, both for Muslim readers in interpretation of the Christian 
meaning of Christ, and for western readers in elucidation of the depth 
and range of Islamic religion. She was concerned for the unification 
of scattered efforts. “Little Christian magazines," she wrote, "are an 
unrelated legion." Through many years, she edited Orient and Occident, 
a Christian monthly published in Cairo. She inspired and became the 
energetic mainspring of the Central Literature Committee for Muslims 
which she extended through her intermittent opportunities of travel, 
particularly to India, and made vital and relevant by an untiring 
correspondence. Always there was a note of urgent realism about her 
concerns, as, for example, when she reported on the Tambaram Con- 
ference cf the International Missionary Council, in 1938, and asked, 
anent its resolutions: 


How do they concern me, not as a Madras delegate, but here 
and now on a spring morning in troubled Palestine, as I sit 
watching a black cloud among the marigolds of Galilee, where 
once again the pipe-line from Iraq to Haifa has been pierced and 
the petroleum set alight ? 4 


lf the instance now seems trite and harmless, in contrast to the 
vaster tragedies that have since enstied, that only makes the question 
more eloquent. 

When, in her capacity as official 'scribe', she reported the exciting 


2 See also “Children and Missionary Societies in Great Britain,” in Imer- 
national Review of Missions, VI, 4 (1917), 561-75. 

3 “and African,” however, was added after this date. 

4 In “The Madras Meeting and Literature," International Review of Missions, 
XXVII, 4 (1939), 501-7. 
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Corigress of the Church Missionary Society that followed the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930,.she sensed within her lively enthusiasm. a fear of 
the ‘evasiveness of celebration and the menace of congratulation. : 


That word, 'safe' is inconceivable as a term of commendation 
_on the lips of Jesus, Christ, who commended the reckless one who 
.. threw away, all that he had for one yet larger pearl. 5. 


The metaphor of “the pearl of great price" was a favorite one and 
served to focus her constant concern for biography. It- supplied, 
indeed, , the theme inscription for what remains her finest piece 
of ‘English writing Temple Gairdner of Cairo, 9 the biography of 
her mentor and friend, the Head of the Cairo Mission, who died there 
in 1928. "Running to thirteen thousand copies within the first year 
after publication, Constance Padwick’s interpretation of the ‘life and 
work of ‘Gairdner became one of the classics of missionary biography 
of this céntüry. Tt amply achieved her purpose of doing for its central 
figure what Gairdner's own life of Douglas Thornton, colleague and 
companion in Cairo, had ‘done in evoking succession in the same em- 
ploy. 7 “This book is written," she said, “not as the chronicle of a 
mission but as a restoration to the wider Church of what i$ too great 
to belong, to Egypt alone." 


“The house” of the Church in Egypt “was filled” with the 

~ fragance of his ‘life, which some called wasted, in such measure 

thdt wafts' of its" beauty were felt in many lands as the scent of 
lime-trees in'July will steal into incalculable places. 8 


The gaiety and music, the earnestness and sacrifice, the hopes and 
fears, the; joys and travail, the capacities for Arabic research and writing 
steadily submerged by..pastoral demands, the eager comradeship and 
the whole poetry of life as Gairdner lived it in the heat and dust of 
Cairo and in his precious Wanderjahr in 1910-11—all is mirrored in 
the faithful, infectious zeal of a document written in the full tide of 
the immediate sorrow of his passing, as if to deny to death its power 
against the urgency of life. It was an anamnesis which still: abides 
through nineteen vigorous chapters, holding open to ever. fresh dis- 
covery the force of the conviction which she describes as the "motive 
and keynote of his liféwork,” namely that “the Spirit of Jesus is the 
only asset of' the Church." 9 

` Constance 'Padwick's later biographies, The Master of the ‘Im- 
possible (Sayings, for the most part in parable from the Letters and 


5 Land of Behest (London: C. M. S., 1930), p. 136 

8 (London: S. P. C. K., 1929). 

T D. M. Thornton a Study in- Missionary Ideals and Methods, (London: Holder 
and Stoughton, 1908). 

8 Temple Gairdner, pp. vii f. 

9 Ibid., p. 185. 
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Journals of Lilias Trotter of Algiers) 19 and Call to Istanbul, 11 bear 
the marks of the same careful, practiced hand, though in a lower key. 
They keep devotedly, for a wider circle, the gladness and the courage 
of two sturdily heroic figures in the twentieth century Church in the 
Berber and the Turkish fields. The lively reader hardly needs to be 
told that the writer would have been a painter had she not taken instead 
to authorship. Throughout there is the sense of color, of light and 
shade, the gentle metaphor, likening because it likes, and the un- 
suspecting care for artistry in words. 


“Tt was never hard for her to set out on a journey,” she wrote 
of Lilias Trotter. “The wayside beauty nourished her whole being. 
Like Bunyan’s pilgrim, ‘she lift up her eyes, and behold there 
was a very stately palace before her, the name of which was 
Beautiful: and it stood just by the highway side.’ Her eyes 
would kindle at the sight of a map or a camping outfit, and she 
had the born traveller’s grasp of direction and of the salient 
points, of any route or landscape. She would laugh at ‘the gypsy 
in me’ for whom a tent or a camel were dearer than any civilized 


voyaging.” 12 


Her writing, it would be fair to say, was one with the kinship that 
evoked it. 

Perhaps nowhere was Constance Padwick’s sense of the romantic 
more strikingly evident than in a memorable piece written after her 
visit to the Maghrib in 1938, entitled “North African Reverie.” 13 In 
it she mused on the ancient Christian Churches and bishoprics of 
North Africa, on old baptistries overgrown with the weeds of Carthage 
and on the legacy of their once courageous witness to the Christ. She 
ended with the virile words which Shakespeare breathed into the 
bedraggled disarray of the eve of Agincourt: 


And gentlemen in England now abed 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 14 


Less poetic historians might count such language an idle roman- 
ticism applied to the seemingly forlorn business of conceiving again 
a Christian renewal in the haunts of Augustine and Cyprian. But with- 


19 (London: S. P. C. K., 1938): strictly not a biography but a selection of 
letters and diaries etc But see also C. E. Padwick, "Lilias Trotter of Algiers,” 
in International Review of Missions, XXI, 1 (1932), 119-28. 

31 (London, New York: Longmans, Green, 1958). 

12 The Master of the dari yc p. vii. 

13 International Review of Missions, XXVII, 3 (1938), 341-54. 

14 Act IV, Scene iii, ll. 63-66, Henry V. 
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out romance there is no realism and only in the poetry of the soul is 
the prose of the ordinary achieved. 

‘Paddie’, as she was affectionately known to her friends, was herself 
no visionary dreamer, except, as Shakespeare might have added, “for 
the working day.” When her long tenure in Cairo and Jerusalem came 
to a reluctant end, she volunteered for a strenuous and imaginative 
project in the Nuba Mountains of Kordofan, in the Sudan, to write 
Arabic text books for the Schools. The policy of Arabicization made 
urgent the equipment of the Christian Schools to nurture the faith and 
promote a constructive, alert expression of it within the single citizen- 
ship of a state moving towards independence. She had no less a capacity 
for rapport with simple folk than with the shaykhs of Cairo or the 
Jewish immigrés of Jerusalem. She had, too, a lively sensitivity to 
the proverbial lore and mental patterns of primitive people.15 Her 
three years at Katcha, Kordofan, called out all her flexibility of mind 
and qualities of spirit in a situation initially strange to her experience 
but attractive to her zeal. They ended in serious illness in November, 
1951. She was already sixty-five. 

In this emergency she was nursed, first at Omdurman Hospital 
and then by friends in Kenya, until, partially recovered, she was 
ready to travel to Istanbul to make her home with her sister, Joy, and 
to renew a friendship with the Lyman MacCallums which she was 
able later to capture in the biography (Call to Istanbul) already noted. 
Four quiet years in Istanbul were followed in 1957 by retirement to 
a Dorset village, Maiden Newton, close to the heart of the Hardy 
country of Wessex, where, appropriately enough, she lived at “Turkey 
Cottage” and conjured around it a delightful garden. This in turn 
inspired the hobby of a flower index which acquired such proportions 
and authority as to be accepted by the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Great Britain for the use of its students at the famous Wisley Gardens. 
In 1963 she joined forces with her sister (from Istanbul) in a small 
country house at Lower Odcombe, in Somerset, where she died. The 
unfailing gentleness of her declining years may perhaps be glimpsed 
from a letter, sent in February, 1967, to this writer. After referring 
whimsically to a mutual sorrow and uncertainty, she went on: 


I didn't greet you and... at Christmas, having given up sending 
Christmas cards as a concession to my eighty years. That is 
delightful through Oct., Nov. and Dec., until Christmas time; 
then pangmaking when the lovely greetings of ungreeted friends 
come in. 

Here we have all the little wee early flowers that came on 
with the mild weather and are now startled with the cold. However, 


15 She had written an intriguing article on dreams and visions among Algerian 
villagers, in International Review of Missions, X XVIII, 2 (1939), 205-16. 
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‘it is good to have primroses in the house, most encouraging. Joy 
does all the work in this place and I all the lazing, with my head 
‘in botany books, and dim‘ wonderings ‘about the history of the 
Church today: We have a splendid country parson: and it is a joy 
to watch'him undertaking us, with such’ knowledge ‘of ‘the way 
' country people read: I shall wait eagerly for news of... when the 
' time comes for a decision. Dominus tecum. an 


$ 


. For the sequence. of, this memoir we, must shift the, scene to, the 
busy sugs -and crowded. markets. of „Muslim cities and, tọ, a friendly, 
bustling figure threading a purposeful way, through them to seek out 
the booksellers,and with no less purposeful pauses to ‘converse’ out of 
them the precious handbooks and pocket manuals of Islamic devotions. 
For these were through long years the, steady .pursuit,the dominating 
long range objective of her studies. She wanted to gather. an. inclusive 
collection of, the prayer manuals of the several Sufi Orders in.Islam, 
the awrüd and ahzdb of popular Muslim piety as bequeathed to their 
followers „by. the Aqtàb, or ‘Masters’ of the Sufi discipline. With a 
sure instinct, of soul,she. had sensed that ‘here lay a wide world, of 
personal religion, a treasure house of Islamic existence, which, she 
must at all- costs learn. to inhabit, if only—in Wheeler Robinson's great 
phrase—-as “a resident alien,” in order to know its inwardness and 
speak to, its heart. 

In the event she. ‘eimai a representative library, of these, small 
books, often produced by local printers to fit. into the pockets, of the 
flowing 'gallabiyyahs' (jalalib) of the men and within the robes of the 
women, ,ready,for the repeated „occasions of the celebration of the 
Divine Name and.the. salutation of Muhammad. It was this collection. 
painstakingly, and perceptively acquired, which formed the material oí 
her Muslim Devotions. The task preoccupied her through -more than 
twenty years and, the draft of her book. was written -twenty | years 
before, through the vicissitudes of war, of sickness, and of publishers, 
it finally appeared., , . 

They were. not easily — "Ü Only. when she travelled on other 
occasions could she pursue the search. Booksellers, often as devout as 
the,manuals they sold, were suspicious of,the strange. interest of a 
Franji stranger and. were loathe at times to let her handle; still more 
possess, them. She had sometimes to. resort to the .open subterfuge 
of making.a. gift instead of paying a, price, so.that.they could be 
had on the basis of friendship, a friendship happy to exchange 
presents because it was now beyond a merely commercial transaction. 
She.nursed.those chance friendships. into. being by happy conversa- 
tion and disarming directness and simplicity, having learned the 
utmost art of courtesy in the relationships even of contrasted, and 
erstwhile warring, pieties and dogmas. It might be.. fairly claimed 
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that never "were these E pages of Islamic Ee more 
fittingly: ‘sold.’ 

.Once«in her. ‘Christian’ Tea they found a bst devoted 
custody. Each .was labelled with: the place of its ‘purchase’—Jerusalem, 
Cairo, Damascus, Aden, Khartoum, Aleppo, Istanbul, Bombay, Lahore, 
Tunis, Algiers, Fez, Rabat, and the rest. Their origins, too, were 
noted—the Maulawiyya, the Shddhiliyya, the Qüdiriyyo, the Suhra- 
wardiyya, the Nagshabandiyya and the other several Orders of Sufi 
loyalty and ‘history! And their vocabulary was patiently explored to 
elucidate’ the Takbir or confession of the greatness of God; the 
Bismillah and the Asma? al- Husnā or praise of the Divine Names; the 
Tasliya and the Taslim, or calling down of blessing and ‘greeting 
upon’ the Prophet; the Ta^widh or 'seeking of refuge and the Istighfar 
or ^seeking' of forgiveness; and within all these the 'core' of the 
Salat itself, the Muslini prayer rite with which Sufi devotion belongs. 
Muslim Devotions, it may be truly said, is a worthy expression of 
Christian initiative and at the same time a comprehensive index to 
Muslim liturgy: it is a gesture of imagination inspired by one faith 
towards the inner genius of another. On both counts it is a most 
treasuré-able document. The one world is revealed in the seeking of 
the other; and the 'worlds' in that vérdict are interchangeable. For 
it is in knowing that we are known. 

By the criterion of some it is precisely this interreligious character 
of Constance Padwick’s achievement that will be most suspect. It is 
supposed in some quarters that rio faith can be sympathetically 
studied except in a netitrality, or abeyance, of belief. C.E.P. (as she 
was known) i is a signal disproof of this assumption. All that she wrote, 
she wroté out of a profound, and missionary, commitment to Christ as 
Christianity receivés ‘Him. Yet she attained a patient kinship with 
Muslim norms and themes and made their world her own. The main 
weight of her active yéars pre-dated the now familiar ideas of 
‘dialogue.’ Yet in part she anticipated them and sensed that they could 
only be well pursued ‘if they passed beyond the discursive and the 
cerebral into the core of active worship and genuine spirituality, where, 
in large | measure, they still have to pioneer their way. This memoir 
may best conclude by some prospective reflections on that future. For 
‘Paddie” would be the last person to accept any tribute that was only 
retrospective and content. Had she focussed rightly on liturgy in a 
world already confused and shadowed by technology and consumed 
with political priorities? Was she right in addressing herself to the 
prety of Islam? Would the near future make her great quarry an 
abandoned relic? Was she right to come to it with a sense of saints 
as ,well.as.of scholarship? Were her Christian commitments proper 
partners in- her quest? How is the next generation to carry forward 
her instinctive assurance? 
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We can only face these questions if we hold together the two 
elements in her activity of authorship—the Christian conviction and 
the Islamic hospitality. As to the former, one can readily imagine the 
sympathy of Constance Padwick with the Czeck Marxist who ob- 
served: “I only take seriously the faith of a man who wants to 
convert me." Have we received what we are unwilling should be 
received? Apology for faith is not an academic debate. We have 
already seen her ‘missionary’ nurture. The father of the children 
with whom she lived through most of her teens in London was 
James Pratt, grandson of Josiah Pratt, a founder in 1799 of the 
Church Missionary Society. Her early biographies White Heroines 
of Africa (London: United Council for Missionary Education, 1914); 
Mackay of the Great Lake (London: Milford, 1917); Henry Martyn, 
Confessor of the Faith (London: Student Christian Movement, 1922) 
were all in the familiar vein of missionary education. 

Yet there is something about the sincerest evangelism which per- 
force must warm to the mystery of the 'other' religion and respond 
to the “wind blowing where it lists." And there is the discovery, 
too, of the lurking self-interest within ‘victorious’ persuasion, the 
realization that the ‘anxious’ witness is a contradiction in terms— 
anxious, that is, to have the last word or to gain the verbal triumph 
or to register the 'other's' accession to his side. Or, more positively 
put, there is the yearning to ‘belong’ with the other party in genuine 
openness of soul and reverence of heart, even before the dogmatic 
prohibitions or communal restraints have been fully handled. The 
heart has its instincts which may not wait for sanctions it has somehow 
left behind. Yet within the transaction there is also an abiding loyalty, 
refined perhaps, but no less secure, because it has ventured beyond 
its traditional moorings and moved without specific leave from its 
institutions of authority. 

It is something of this ‘odyssey’ which this writer at least would 
discern in Constance Padwick’s work. If the conclusion is right, the 
business is certainly unfinished. We shall perhaps best be con- 
sistent with Christ by not making a traditional consistency our prison 
or our final measure. Here, at all events, is a precedent which 
arises squarely and unmistakably out of a missionary Christianity and 
yet possesses a sympathy, a courtesy and a steady instinct which make 
the ‘other’ world of Islam congenially its own. 


She had the born traveller’s grasp of direction 
and of the salient points of any route or landscape. 


The careful and copious notes which Constance Padwick left behind 
on the Hebrew Psalms showed that she had the range of sympathy 
and powers of mind to reach out into other realms than the Islamic, 
had the circumstances of her active life and the exactions of her 
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chosen concentration allowed her. By the time Mushm Devotions 
finally came into print, after cruel postponements due to war and the 
loss of precious manuscripts, her health would not admit of further 
sustained scholarship towards Judaism. She was already seventy-five 
and ready for the flowers of Wessex. 

This breadth of sympathy and care for kinship of mind are well 
exemplified in an extensive correspondence with Louis Massignon, 
the great French Islamicist and almost exactly her contemporary. He 
wrote, both to her and to Temple Gairdner, of how he had been himself 
converted to Christian discipleship by 'discovery' of the Muslim martyr, 
al-Hallàj, and of al-Ghazal's al-Mwunqidh—"the first flush of God's 
mercy for me" as he said. That was in 1907. “We must make Muslims 
fight and find by themselves," Massignon wrote, “through Quranic 
meditation, their own way to the Lord Jesus, if we sincerely wish 
to have them gathered afterwards in the one flock of the Shepherd." 
In another letter, he wrote: 


After my conversion, for some time I used a Muslim rosary. 
You know I was converted in a Muslim milieu and my first prayer 
was in Muslim Arabic. I liked to use the Muslim rosary which a 
friend gave me for my Christian prayers. But it was pointed out 
to me that perhaps I should be thought to be double-faced.. 
so when I made a visit to a Church in Brittany I gave my rosary 
to the altar there. 


In the same correspondence, Massignon mused on the dedication of 
Christian nuns who could give their virginity to Christ and yet took 
a negative side on the issue whether they should forego the veneration 
of images since these could be misunderstood by Muslims, "It showed 
me," he added, “how easy it is to give almost all, but to retain one's 
superiority." Commenting on a Bishop who was threatening to stop 
a monastic group, anxious to substitute the adhàn (the muezzin's call) 
for bells, on the ground that it was Muslim, Massignon exclaimed: 
“Stupid man! is the human voice Muslim?” 16 

It would be unfair to attribute either to Gairdner or Constance Pad- 
wick a full acceptance of the ideals and enthusiasms of Massignon. 
For his experiences and biography were uniquely his own. But there is 
no reason to doubt that in writing Muslim Devotions she meant in her 
own way to serve his vision, to recognize an 


..Observation of affinities 
In objects where no brotherhood exists 
To passive minds. 


16 These extracts are quoted from private letters of Louis Massignon preserved 
by Miss Padwick. The meaning of Massignon's biography for Muslim-Christian 
relationships still awaits an author. 
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Her labors were set to serve the feasible kinships of Muslims and 
Christians. in obedience to a compelling sense of God in Christ. ' 

Discernible response in:Muslim academic journals to the. publication 
of Muslim. Devotions, and, -more importantly; to -its. -intention '.of 
relationship, was scanty and disappointing. Islamic Culture, for. exam- 
ple; in Hyderabad finally noticed it five years after-its appeafance, in 
the: January issue of 1966. Writing there, Dr: Syed Vahihuddin warmly 
appreciated its “remarkable discernment” and the meticulous care with 
which its contents had beén so widely gathered. But he clearly resented 
what he called. her Christian - “interest? and.commented that “every 
form of religious tradition is sustained by its own ideals and values.and 
requires to'be appreciated in.its own right as. unique. Historic affilia- 
tions and sources cannot eclipse its identity." 17 

While the concern for identity is readily voxiprélierisibie: not least 
in faiths and cultures that have long years of privation and.alienation 
to overtake, it can only mean entire insulation if taken in.these terms. 
The day has surely to come, under the pressures of inner fidelity as 
well’ as -of external realities, when faiths must'find ‘their’ way to 
mutuality'by holdirig their inward authority opén to-human community. 
And this, among other things, is to look again-at both ‘the themes and 
the temper of their incompatibilities. Can Christianity' find-its way to a 
non-incarnational expression Of its awaréness of redeeniingly compas- 
sionate Divinity? Can Islam find its way to a discovery of transcen- 

- dence that allows, indeed necessitates, a suffering identity-with creation 

and humanity? 

The timorous or the ‘impatient, on either side, will firmly answer: 
No! With all his courtesy, in review, ‘Dr.  Vahihüddin. remarks on 
Miss Padwick's work: 


With the-idea of iustum always lurking in the backeeousd 
' it is not to be expected! that the Muslim formulation! of Praner 
dence. will find any ‘sympathy ‘or RUE 2E 


Yet, in truth, the sympathy is profoundly’ there and always fine been. 
To miss it, is to miss the whole thrust of the Sort of, concern we have 
been exploring i in this fragment of biography. It is precisely that tremen- 
dous sense of Muslim, transcendence and sovereignty in God which 
provide the ,Supreme feasons for the Chiistian sense of “the Word 
made flesh” and of the open arms of ‘Calvary. It is, not—to quote 
Dr. Vahihuddin again—that “these prayers (i.e., the Islamic devotions) ) 
become relevant only in so far as they fit, into the .Christian frame- 
work and lead to the Christian perspective." The. study -of, them from 
without is not some religious imperialism searching. for its, alien colo- 
nies. It is a search for common praying citizenship within a world we 
can never make private, because God made it, common,, a, world we 
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Yt Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, India, IL, 1. (1966), 49b. « vA 
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can) never’ abandon‘ to evil because God' made its history the: éare’ of 
His own mercy and power. It is this mutual relevance of our Muslim- 
Christian convictions which we must continue to search out, to know 
and confess,:to rescue from seclusion'and privacy and pride, and liberate 
into'active lóve.: This—no less—in her modest. yet winsome fashion is 
the légacy of Constance Padwick’s eighty years—years which have so 
radically trarisformed: the whole external. scene in the East she came 
to love and Stayed. to. serve. If the goal-still seems distant and elusive 
that: calls only for the longer patience. 


' Gonville and “Caius College s n CRAGG 
‘Cambridge, England | 


SOME NOTES ON THE NAQSHABANDI ORDER 


Editor's Note: 

In the remarks on the Nagshabandiyya published in 
Der Islam, XIII (1923), 105-107, 282 f., XIV (1925), 
112-114 as well as in the excellent article by M. Molé, 
"Autour de Baha? al-Din Naqshband,” R. E. I., XXVII 
(1959), 35-66, significant data regarding the origin of 
this order are available, to which no reference was made 
in Miss Madelain Habib's original manuscript. With the 
approval of the author, the editor revised therefore the 
first section of the following article, adding references 
to the literature just mentioned. 


I. ORIGIN OF THE ORDER 


In most Sufi orders the question of the sisi (‘spiritual chain’) is 
an important issue. “Nearly all the Süfi orders trace their origin to the 
first Shi*ah Jmdm, “Alī, and many of the later Süfis were disciples of 
various Imdms, especially the sixth Imam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq (88/702- 
148/765), and the eighth Imam, “Alī al-Ridà (around 148/765-203] 
818).” 1 Molé gave a most helpful survey of three ‘chains’ found in the 
Nagshabandi order—all of them obviously going back to the Prophet— 
one via Abii Bakr al-Siddiq (followed by Salman al-Farisi, Qasim b. 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr and Ja‘far al-Sadiq), the second and third 
going back to SAli b. Abi Talib (the former giving the 1snad Husayn, 
*Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin, Muhammad al-Baqir, Ja‘far al-Sadiq—cf. the 
first silsila—M üsà al-~Kazim, “Alī al-Rida, Ma*rüf al-Karkhi, the latter 
one reaching the last mentioned person via Hasan Basri, Habib *Ajami 
and Dawud Tayyi).? 

The existence of an isndd going back to Abū Bakr alongside the 
chain tracing the origin of the order back to *Ali—which is, as we 
saw above, the more common pattern in Sufi orders—is of great in- 
terest. 3 The significance of Abü Bakr is in this connection illustrated 
by quotations from the tradition-literature, as e.g., the Prophet’s 
statement, “Whatever God poured in my heart, I in turn poured it in 
the heart of Abü Bakr." 4 


1 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Three Muslim Sages ne ee Ibn CArabi) 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964), pp. 85 

3 "Autour de Baha? al-Din Naqshband,” R. E. I, XXVII C950), 65. The lists 
are based on "r. la Rtsdla-+ qudsiya de Muhammad Parsá; 2. la version longue de 
euni ?l-tdlibia. wa “uddatu >I-sdlikin de Sakih b. Mubarak Bukhari; 3. les 

ashahat Sain al-haydt de Kashifi.” 

Renee E. I, XX VI, 64 The issue of a ‘double chain’ is ignored in John P. 
Brown’s remark that the Dervishes trace back their source as follows: Allah, 
Jibril (Jabra?il Gabriel), Muhammad, CA, Aba Bakr; The Dervishes (London: 
Triibner and Co, 1868), p. 49. 

* Quoted in al-Tasawwuf al-Islami, presented by the Mashyakhat "Umum al- 
Turuq al-Safiyya (Cairo, no date), p. 25. 
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An interesting survey of the Naqshabandi silsila is also found in 
Muhammad Amin’s Khuldsat Kitab al-Mawahib al-Sarmadiyya. 5 Here, 
too, the three chains are listed. The first one leads back to Muhammad 
as “the City of Knowledge” via ‘Ali as its “gate.” The chain is almost 
identical with the second one in Molé’s survey.9 The second tsndd 
given by Muhammad Amin—identical with the last one given by 
Molé—describes the Prophet as “the Spirit of the World" and ‘Ali 
as the “prince of the believers." 7 The third one claims lineage from 
"the Lord of Existence” through “the most trustworthy" Abü Bakr, 
and coincides with the first one given in Molé’s article. 8 

As to the date of the Naqshabandi order, the thesis that it originated 
in the fourteenth century 9 seems unacceptable. Obviously the order 
owes its name to Muhammad Baha? al-Din [al-Bukhari] Naqshaband, 
717/1317-791/1389. 19 But its history can be traced back for at least 
two more centuries, to the work of ‘Abd al-Khaliq Ghujdawàni (d. 
575/1179- 80)—whose teaching Baha? al-Din revived 11—the third (or 
fourth?) successor of Abii Ya‘qiib Yüsuf Hamadani, d. 535/1140. 12 
Hamadani’s predecessor, Abū ‘Ali Farmádi, is said to have died in 
470|1078 13 If one does not want to go as far back as to the famous 
Ma*rüf al-Karkhi, whose name occurs in both ‘chains’ which lead back 
to *Ali—and who died in 200/815 14—it seems justifiable to accept the 
twelfth century as the time of the origin of this order. 


II. Its DOCTRINE AND RITUAL 


The Naqshabandi doctrine rests on the premise that the purpose 
for the creation of man is to worship God without any intermediaries. 
As long as man is in the presence of God and full of love towards 


5 (no place of publication, 1378/1958), pp. 7 f. (al-Mawdhtb al-Sarmadiyya 
means "Eternal Gifts.”) 

9 Following Ma‘riif al-Karkhi we find: Sari al-Sagati, Abü?l-Dasim Junayd 
al-Baghdadi, Abū CAH al-Rüdhbari, Abū CAli al-Katib [Abū *Uthman al-Magh- 
ribi], Abū °l-Qasim al-Jurjani (al-Karrakani), Abū SAli al-Farmadi. The name 
of Abū CUthman al-Maghribi is the only one not listed in Molé's survey 

" al-Mawdahib, p. 8. 

8 Ibidem, pp. 8 f. 

9 As stated, e.g, by H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), p. 163 and in Margoliouth’s article “Nagshaband” in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, first edition. 

10 Cf. W. Barthold in Der Islam, XIV (1925), 112; C. Brockelmann, Der Islam 
XIII (1923), 282 f., giving the date of his death as 2 Rabi‘ I, 791; and especially 
Molé’s article, R. E. I, XXVII, 49 ff. and passim. 

u R. E I, XXVII, 36; al-Tagowwwf p . 26. 

10 R. E.I, ! XXVII, 35 ff. R. Barthold (ct. note 10) lists Ghujdawàni's prede- 
cessor, Ahmad Yasawi (d. approx. 562/1166-67) as the third successor of Yüsuf 
Hamadàni, but mentions only one person between al-Hamadáni and Ahmad 
Yasawi (Abü Muhammad Hasan b. Husayn Andaqi, d. 552/1187). 

13 H. A. Rose, "Some Problems in Naqshabandi History,” The Indian Anti- 
quary, V, 52 (1923), 204 

14 According to Nicholson we owe to al-Karkhi the oldest extant definition of 
Sufism; A Literary History of the Arabs (Cambridge: The University Press, 
1953), p. 385. 
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* Him,-he:attains. this, end. The Naqshabandis, claim. that. their. means of 
worship .is the "nearest and easiest” for.the, follower to achieve the 
highest leyel of union with. God. 15 This is, asserted by, both imam al- 
Fárüqi and shaykh Muhammad Baha? al-Din Naqsbaband. 16 A specific 
method is prescribed to attain this fulfillment, and initiation into the 
order by a.shaykh who: has 'experienced,, the path’ ,is , an , absolute 
condition. - -? "ME ; M TOP 


1 


The; Consens of: porn. l f i - T 


If God wants to show'one of his servants the right tie he will g give 
him repentance'às'a gift: This is depicted astthe “angel of every: good- 
ness." 17:But'befofe repentance' is attained, ‘there are stipulated con- 
ditions which must: be met and exercised by the: faitliful:: regretting 
past disobedience towards God; determination in' not going packed to 
bad deeds; ‘and pledging to practice virtue: — '' 

“The doctrine ‘of repentance is very important fori itis the iis step 
in purgation and' purification of the soul. With repentance the darkness 
of the heart will disappear, and 'recalling- God' (dhikr; see below) 
wilt enlighten the heart of the.believer until it: becomes like ‘a: lamp. 
For hin who repents with sincerity and real‘ devotion; Gog will change 
his Heart to goodness-and divert him from evil."The conversion will also 
change the direction -of' his zeal from! the'seerm to the tunseen,: the 
very essence of things, and thereby the heart will accept the Divine 
revelation. God said, “Repent: all to'God, Q' believers, in order to 
succeed,” while,the Prophet, stated, “O people, Kis to: God because 
I iA to Him one hundred times a xe P18 |. j "T 
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The Concept of Dhikr 


Dhikr i is, in addition to repentance, one of the most, important iae 
of the N aqshabandi fartqa. The goal of the tariga is to purify ‘the heart 
and to detach. ‘it from everything else except God, ‘The dhikr brings the 
love of God to the heart of the believer to the point where.there is no 
one but He. Good morals and virtues also evolve from this practice 
of ‘recalling God. Dhikr.is sometimes referred to as the shortest path 
to God, and is highly recommended by the: ‘Quran, by the Traditions, 
and by the instructions of the Masters. 19" Amin | gives, a number of 
quotations to support this thesis.. Iti is’ sufficient. to state.some. of these 
quotations here. ME 2) 


15 Nicholson, among. many ‘others--has 'défenđed the thesis tbat., this Sufi 
doctrine of.the divine union was, influenced by, Pelee Buddhists, Neo-Plato- 
nists and others; Literary History, p.38p . 

16 al-Maswühiby p. 7.-The following is mainly a Summary, of one ‘of. the chapters 
of this book, pp. 162-192. NE 

1, al-Masváhib, <p. 166:, ,. AES 

A8. Dbidem. The tradition 4 is ám Muslims. collection. fe 4 Quae e 

39 al-Mawahib, p. 167. A; 
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^' God ‘said, “Remember Me, I remember you”; “O you believers, 
reniémber "God dlways”—that is,'whether dis ‘or sitting, or it 
ary “position: "The beliévers are described in the Qur?àn as those who 
remember: the’ namie of the Lord' morning and evening. The Prophet 
in asserting the’ importance of ‘recalling God’ said, "Do I tell you 
dbout the:best of-your deeds, the most profitable before the Lord, 
and the highest degree in the sight of God, and that which is better 
for you than spénding gold or consuming paper, and that which is 
better for you than meeting your enemies and cutting each others 
throats ! ;'/?" The reference is obviously to dhikr, as the most important 
activity: al -Tirmidhi related a question that Abi Sa‘id al-Khidii asked 
the Prophet: "Which means of worship ranks: highest on the: judg- 
ment’ day?" The answer was: "Those who recall God many times.” 
al-Khidri continued: “Is he better off than al-Ghàzi in the eyes'^of 
God?" The Prophet said, “If al-Ghàzi strikes the atheist and polytheist 
Whtil the ‘sword ‘breaks bludgeoned by their blood;'those who recall 
God are lügher' in rank than him." 29 The Prophet further stated, “He 
who ‘is unable' to worship all night'long, or refrains from spending 
mioney for God's sake or refrains from struggling against the*enemy, 
let ‘him’ recall God ‘through dhikr” - (related by al-Tabarani and al- 
Bazzaz); and finally the Prophet said, “Remember God many. ‘times 
until ‘it's said you are'majdhüb (entranced)." 

The dhikr must'tàke placé after the faithful finishes his prayers. He 
is supposed to sit down,-close his eyes, ‘arrest all senses, and observe 
that God is looking, hearing, and seeing him. At this time he remembers 
that he is sinful, void of all good deeds and useful knowledge, and 
says “God forgive'me" twenty-five times. 21 When uttering this phrase, 
he‘ must' seek thé full meaning of forgiveness, which includes an'honest 
desire ‘at: self-purification and devotion to God: This ‘is followed by 
reading Sura al-Fütiha once, and Sura al-Ikhlds three times, dedicating 
their rewards to'the Prophet and to various say itis, especially those 
of the Naqshabandr order. 

“After the above ‘prayers the murshid explains to the believer that 
hé must see himself as if he is breathing'his last breath and as if his 
soul is taken out óf his body, as if: le was cleansed and shrouded and 
carried in a coffin to his grave and: buried. Through this concéritration 
and spiritual: exercise he will begin to realize that nothing is of any 
help:except his good deeds. 

- The faithful is sipposed to evoke into his imagination the image'of 
Bis murka, seeking the blessings of the silstla, and should remain in 
this state for a period of time in order to meet with his soul. This is 
what it termed by 'Naqshabandis as an association or link (rabita). The 
longer the murid remains in this state, the greater are his benefits. 


39 Ibidem, p. 168. al-Ghazi refers to a participant in the Holy War. 
21 Ibidem, p. 177. 
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After this stage the murīd must close bis lips and place his tongue 
on the roof of his mouth, concentrating all his senses in the heart, which 
represents the seat of Greatness. God is a self without duality or simi- 
larity, so the believer must make his heart fully devoted to Him. This is 
called wuqäf qalbi (heart-like dedication, or the heart's complete self- 
attachment to God) and this must prevail in all stages of dhikr and in 
general as much as possible. 

There are two formulae in reciting the dhikr. The first is to mention 
God (Allāh), and the second is by saying, “There is no God except 
Allah” (Jā ilaha illā °llāh). The heart is stimulated by the utterance of 
the word Allah, and the believer is urged to repeat the word for as 
long as possible, without counting the number of times. If the murid 
is asked to practice the dhikr by uttering the holy words “lā ilaha illa 
läh,” he must proceed as follows: 


Arrest your breath below the navel and refresh it with the word 
la, from there up to the head by a long lā; then drop your head 
to your right shoulder by the word ilaha and then both words 
illa ?lláh to your heart again from where you started. Arrest the 
breath and then release it after one repetition, or after three or 
five times. After the release of every breath you say with your 
heart and tongue: “O God, You are my aim and Your consent is 
my desire," together with uttering, "And Muhammad is the Mes- 
senger of God," at the end of every breath. 22 


The murid must practice the dhikr with deep concentration until 
he achieves al-dhuhal, until he is consumed completely by the divine 
Greatness. And if he is dominated by al-dhuhal, he reaches al-murd- 
qaba; that is, he achieves the beholding of the Truth. What follows 
upon this stage of murdgaba are the final illuminating states (ahwdl) 
which cannot be expressed and described in any way. 

The dhikr should take preference over other forms of supplemen- 
tary prayers, some of which must be exercised between the evening 
and the night prayers. These prayers are especially ordained for the 
murshid; the murid must be absorbed by practicing the dhikr and 
following the murshid’s advice. The murshid also prescribes for him 
the manners of behavior. He instructs the murid to avoid mixing with 
those who do not believe in the fariga, because such a relationship will 
result in the severity (gaswa) of the heart. 23 The murid must have 
complete humbleness and he must always seek the righteous path because 
those who do otherwise will not reach the Truth. 

The question of the highest stage of being ‘overwhelmed’, attracted 
to God (jadhb, being attracted, entranced) was a controversial issue 


32 Ibidem, p. 178. 
33 Ibidem, p. 179. 
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between the Sufis and the jurists. The latter denied such a state and 
accused the Sufis of hypocrisy. The Sufis, in counter-attacking the 
jurists’ denial and in order to substantiate their position, referred to 
a word of the Prophet, “God, I take refuge with Thee from him whose 
heart does not fear,” 24 and recounted stories about the Companions 
of the Prophet who reached such a state. For example, Salman al- 
Farisi and ‘Umar b. al-Khattab attained the jadhb during the recitation 
of the Qur?àn. It is said that, while reading Idha al-Shams Kuwwirat 
(S. 81), “Umar fell in a trance and began to strike the ground. 26 
Salman al-Fárisi, on the other hand, attained the jadhb while reading 
another Sura; “he shouted, placed his head between his hands, and went 
out of his house, wandering, knowing not his direction for three 
days..." 26 Consequently, the outer manifestations of the jadhb fluc- 
tuated between bitter crying, shouting, sighing, trembling, striking the 
ground, and wandering around semi-consciously. 


Prayers of ihe Masters 


One of the sections in this chapter of Amin's book is devoted to 
Khatm al-Khawajkün. It means the "seal" (or "ending") of the prayers 
of the Masters. 27 The ‘ending prayers’ are a special ritual which close 
the dhikr and they take place on Thursday or Monday, day or night. 

The intention of the prayer is to invoke the blessings of the ssila 
and of the shaykhs upon the murid and the believer in general, and 
in particular to ask for the fulfillment of certain material needs or 
for spiritual fulfillment. 

Before the liturgy begins, the murid must make sure that all doors 
are closed and that there are no Christians or Jews present; even un- 
initiated Muslims are not allowed to attend the session. When the 
murid is alone (in seclusion, khalwa) 28 with the murshid and others 
permitted to be there, they recite the Fütiha once and the Throne- 
verse seven times. Then they read the following prayer silently: 


In the name of God the Beneficent, the Merciful, praise be to 
God, the Lord of the Universe, the blessings and prayers be on 
the Master of the Messengers (Muhammad). O God, the Opener of 


34 Ibidem, p 

25 Reiterabed by A. Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur?ün (New York: Hafner Publ. Co, 
1946), p. 502. 

29 gl-Mawdhib, p. 190. 

a7 Ibidem, p. 179. Khawajkün comes from the Turkish word Khkoja, master 
or teacher. "The term was possibly used by Nagshabandis during the Ottoman 
empire. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, a Kurd, Khalid al-Shahrazuri 
al-Naqshabandi revitalized the order in Kurdistan, whither it had spread already 
in the fourteenth century. 

38 Khalwat dar anjaman (“solitude within the crowd") is one of the eleven 
principles of the Naqshabandi fariqa Related to this is the practice of the "secret 
dhikr” which led to the name khafiyya (“secrecy”) for this congregation. See 
Molé, R. E. I, XXVII, 57. 
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‘a doors and.Causer ‘of: causes, who turns over the hearts and. sights, 
o: :Guidetof the:perplexed| and Helper of: those: who. need^help; help 
"me, O Lord: T: depend upon You, and am delegating. my matter 
^o rto ‘you, O.Opener, © Giver, O Reliever? And bless.the: best of 
«e creatures, MSIE and his. family. aad all his Senin 29 


"Following this. prayer, the murid reads the following: ‘ten, Sobol 
cations with their subscribed, number of repetitions: 
I. The prayer of forgiveness, fifteen times . 
2. The recalling of the shaykhs in the silsila 
3. Reading , al-Fatiha, seven times d 
4. Blessings upon, the Prophet, 100 times | 
5. al-[khlas (S. 112), IOOI times, - 

6. Alam Nashrah. (S. 94), seventy-nine times 
7 
8 


MI O3 


. al-Fatiha, seven times, 

. Blessings upon the Prophet, IOO times 
9. Reading of various parts of the Qur?àn 25 
10. The ne of the supplications of ‘Umar. 30 ' 


. This last: prayer can, “alternate with the recalling of the shaykhs in 
the silsila., Other, forms of prayer used in ;Naqshabandi, sessions, „with 
some ‘variations in performance and style, are described i in ‘the follow- 
ing section, “A Nagshabandi  : Session,’ is These variations, however, are 
a matter of form and not. of religious or doctrinal differentiation. 

At the conclusion of. the Khatm, the participants pass around dates, 
raisins and other sweets; if their prayer is one of request, this is an 
expression of confidence in the acceptance of their -supplications;, in 
all cases, it, is seen as strengthening. the bond. between them, 81 


|: III. A. NAQSHABANDI, SESSION i 


"The following description of a Naqshabandī session' was ‘given to 
me by shaykh Sayyid -al-Nuwwar. 32 According -to ‘this informant, 
a session can be held in the follower’s home or in a mosque once a 

week, on Friday or "Monday. It is üsually of an hour's düration but 
can last lóngér. It begins’ after the evening prayer, ‘and people come 
in until 10:00 p.m. to join it. They sit cross-legged on a bisat (carpet) 
in a circle, in the dark, as it is believed that the darkness enduces calm 
and peace. The participants drink Turkish coffee or girfa (made of 
cinnamon sticks), chatting and waiting till eight or ten persons are 
present before o begin the „üturgy. Moms are not atom to attend 
——— è MEO Ws id 

39 gl-Mawahib,- p. 18o. ' ae 5 t 

‘30 These prayers are mentioned in al- Mowshib : as val: as in’ another. ‘book of 
the same author, Tanwir -Qulab (CUlumination, of me puce ` 

31 al-Mawähib, p. 180.7 i 

32 Shaykh Sayyid al- Nuwwai, a  Nagsliabandi Mémber was teaching iat di 


Afnerican ' University of Cairo when the author of this ee add "was there -as a 
Fulbright student in 1961-62. ` 
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but can hold their own session in a different place on the same night. 
The doors must be closed so that no prayer can reach the ears of 
a non-member. 

Although the Naqshabandis originally wore caps (generally white) 
of peculiar shapes—many made up of gores or sections varying in 
number in the different dervish orders—there is no strict adherence 
to the attire today. The cap was embroidered and originally contained 
a verse from the Qur?àn. 

The devotions are opened with the reciting of Sura al-Fdtiha. This 
is followed by a nashid (song) from Kalam al-Nds (Word of the 
People). A silent dhikr follows which is repeated for about fifteen 
minutes and is said slowly; the words used are “There is no God except 
Allah,” replaced after some time simply by “Allah.” “There is no 
God” is a phrase of denial; the nothingness of all things is to be felt.33 
The head goes down to one side, and the breathing is regulated in a 
certain way in the utterance of these formulae. The participants seem to 
be in a slightly hypnotic state. 

While the dhikr is being said, the shaykh holds a rosary in his 
hands, 34 counting the times the phrase is repeated—usually about 
IOO times. The act of swaying while saying the word "Allah" is said 
to help in making the person restful. 

Some of the muridfin become entranced and reach the stage of 
ecstatic communion with God. These persons might pull their hair, 
slap their faces, and fall to the ground. In this state of Jaldla (anni- 
hilation of the “T’’) the believer perceives God only and does not want 
this state of trance to come to an end. However, upon seeing this, the 
shaykh says, “God is living,” and claps his hands as a signal to stop 
saying the dhikr. If the sound from the clap does not help to release 
the entranced individual, the shaykh holds him until he is out of the 
trance. 

Following the first dhikr a poem is sung, called takhmir, 35 as a 
preparation for the second dhikr. Sura al-Ikhlas follows and is said 
silently. During this time, the shaykh takes small stones or marbles from 
a bag which is in front of him and places them to one side in order 
to know the number of times the dhikr has been said. If someone has 
a good voice, a song may follow. Then the third dhikr is followed by 
Qasidat al-Munbahiyat, which is read aloud from the prayer book. 
Prayers of other orders, such as the Shadhiliyya, may be added. There 
is also place for individual prayers, although the preference is for 


33 Cf, D. B. MacDonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence 
and Constitutional Theory (New York, 1903; reprint, Lahore: The Premier Book 
House, 1960, 1064), p. 162. 

934 See eg, G. Swan, dn Outline for the Study of Dervishism (Cairo: Nile 
Mission Press, 1925), who deals with the use of the rosary as a means toward 
inducing "contemplation and ecstasy." 

55 Takhmir literally means "fermentation." 
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praying as a group, because it strengthens the faith and the feeling of 
unity with all members of the fariga. The ceremony is closed with the 
following prayer, which is read in unison, in a rhythmical manner: 


O God, bless and preserve our Prophet Muhammad in the 
beginning, and bless and preserve our Prophet Muhammad at all 
time, and bless and preserve our Prophet Muhammad in the High 
Heavens till the Day of Judgment; and bless and preserve all 
the Prophets and Messengers; and the special angels and the 
righteous worshippers of God; from the inhabitants of the Heav- 
ens and the earth. May God, the Merciful and Exalted, be 
graciously pleased with our lords and possessors of high esteem, 
Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, and all other companions of God 
and their followers till Judgment Day. Gather us and have mercy 
on us with them, in Thy mercy, O most Merciful, O God, O 
Living, O Creator. There is no God but Thee; O God, O our Lord, 
O Infinite Forgiver, O most Merciful, O God. Amin. 36 


By contrasting the Nagshabandi session on some points with another 
order, some of the former’s characteristic aspects become manifest. 
We take as an example the Mawlawi order, which exemplifies an 
extreme doctrinal position. The Mawlawi dhikr is strictly a con- 
gregational prayer, while the Naqshabandi’s can either be individual or 
congregational. Instead of contemplation and readings from the Quran, 
the Mawlawis stress the importance of preaching, counseling, relating 
stories and biographies of Prophets and Saints, and readings from 
Jalal al-Din al-Rümi's Mathnawi. 37 

The Mawlawis use poetry, music and dancing to come closer to God 
and to bring about the trance, whereas the Naqshabandis evoke it by 
mere contemplation and concentration. Among the musical instru- 
ments used by the Mawlawis are the flute and tamborine. The dancing 
—in circles—is the ‘reproduction’ of celestial orbits which will lead to 
the realization of the forms of the universe. 88 In this way one can 
attain the Form, or Giver of forms, God; when the trance is attained, 
the dancings stops. As a last point we mention the fact that the Mawlawi 
session can include people from different sects and orders—because, 
according to them, God is knowledgeable about everyone's intentions 
and thus there is no secrecy—while the Naqshabandi is open to its 
own members only. 


38 Majma? al-Awrdd al-Kabir (no author, no date; a prayer book), pp. 116-117. 

37 cAbd al-Ghani al-Nabulsi, al-CUqud al-Ls?lw^tyya. fs Tariqat al-Sddat al- 
Mawlawiyya (Damascus: Matbaat al-Taragai, 1932), p. 20. 

38 Ibidem, p. 30. 
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Nagshabandi-“Uwaysi-M alamatiyya 


It is impossible to assess in this article the place of the Naqshabandi 
order within that pluriform ‘movement’ which we call Sufism. But since 
recent issues of The Muslim World dealt with the ‘Uwaysi Sufis 39 
and the Malamatiyya, 4° it is of particular interest to note here the 
Maláümati influence on Baha? al-Din (the order had spread to Bukhara 
before his time) 41 as well as Baha? al-Din’s feeling of affinity with 
*Uways because he, too, had received a ‘direct instruction’. 42 


Portland, Oregon MADELAIN HABIB 


39 M. W., LVIL 2 (1967) 103-113. 
40 M. W., LVII, 1 (1968), 12-23. 
41 REJI, XXVII, 52, 55 ff., 63 £. 
42 Ibidem, 59 f. 


A COMPARISON OF THE SUNNI CALIPHATE AND 
THE SHI‘ IMAMATE 


The death of the Prophet precipitated a severe religious and political 
struggle within the Islamic community which developed into bitter 
internecine conflict, eventually splitting the umma into two antago- 
nistic sects: ‘the people of the Sunna’ and the Shi‘a. Their mutual 
hostility gathered significant momentum during the caliphate of *Uth- 
man, intensified during the Umayyad period, and reached its climax 
in the “Abbasid era. 

With Muhammad gone, the umma felt lost and confused, as he had 
left behind no instructions regarding the successorship. Before the 
question could be resolved, the old centrifugal forces which the Prophet 
had suppressed but not extirpated began to reassert themselves, never 
to be completely subdued again. The divisive tribalistic tendencies ever 
afterward sought to gain the upper hand, in direct opposition to the 
Islamic ideas of unity and universality. 

No one claimed an ability to succeed Muhammad as the Messenger 
of God or transmitter of Divine Revelation, but two fundamental 
questions did arise: Who would accede to the temporal leadership of 
Islam? and how was he to be selected or recognized? There seemed to 
be nothing in the Qur?àn or Sunna to provide guidance. 

The orthodox majority, the Sunnis, defended the succession of the 
four Rashidan. A small minority, however, defended the claims of 
*Ali b. Abi Talib, Muhammad's son-in-law and cousin, insisting that 
the succession be based on blood kinship, and further that it be confined 
to the Hashimite branch of the Quraysh, termed the ahd al-bayt, or 
“People of the [Prophet’s] house’. 

By the time of the caliphate of "Uthmàn, a weak old man thoroughly 
dominated by his kinsmen, the urbanized Meccan Umayyad clan, the 
party of ‘Ali, which was largely composed of the powerful landowning 
aristocracy of Medina, had become more vociferous, Economic tensions 
between the two groups thus aggravated political differences. ‘Uth- 
màn had lost control of the conquering Arab armies in Egypt and Iraq, 
who rallied to “Ali as a logical alternative to him. When, upon *Uth- 
man’s assassination, “Alī became caliph, the stain of “Uthman’s blood 
inevitably marked him, and gave grounds to the claim of Mu‘awiya, 
*Uthmàn's kinsman, to satisfy the blood feud of ancient Arabian tra- 
dition. The *Alid forces were eventually defeated by those of Mu- 
*àwiya, who founded a new dynasty—the Umayyad—in Damascus. 

The *Alids, or Shat AR (pary of SAli) were already beginning 
to develop heretical beliefs regarding the justness of SAli’s claims to 
the caliphate and how he regarded the office. The martyrdom of al- 
Husayn, SAli’s younger son, at the hands of the Umayyad, Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya, was probably the most significant event in the early reli- 
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gious development of Shi‘ism, for it invested the movement, at first 
almost entirely political, with a spiritual, even a passionate, quality. 
Shi‘ism was becoming more than just the principal political opposition 
to the Umayyad ‘kings’. It developed into the leading antagonist, in reli- 
gious terms as well, of the increasingly secularist character of the 
‘Orthodox’ Umayyad caliphate. 1 It was the symbol and rallying point 
of all discontented Muslims, especially the non-Arab ones, who suffered 
exploitation and humiliation at the hands of the arrogant and clannish 
Umayyad Arabs. The Shi*t emphasis on suffering and passion, princi- 
pally based on the martyrdom of al-Husayn and the trials of later 
imams, strengthened its appeal to the oppressed. The severe perse- 
cutions undergone by the successive Shi‘i imams and adherents of 
the movement in general encouraged its further growth. To a large 
discontented minority of Umayyad, and, later, ‘Abbasid subjects, 
Shi‘ism thus became the embodiment of social, religious, political and 
economic protest, which has been termed “...a rejection of the yoke 
of Muhammad in all but form and name." 2 

The Shia actively participated in the overthrow of the Umayyads 
and the establishment of the “Abbasid dynasty, but were betrayed by 
the new rulers after they had served their purpose. 3 

There were brief periods in the ‘Abbasid era when the Shi‘ites were 
fairly well treated, as in the reign of al-Ma°miin, 4 when the Shi" 
imam, ‘Ali al-Ridà, was designated by the caliph to be his successor 
in an effort by the latter to win the support of large numbers of his 
Persian and Iraqi subjects, who had Shi‘ite proclivities. Ali al-Ridà 
died soon after his designation (the Shi*a charge that he was poisoned 
by al-Ma?mün) and the attempted reconciliation between the Sunnites 
and Shi‘ites was abandoned, due to increasing political pressure upon 
the caliph by the Sunni majority in Baghdad and in the rest of the 
empire. From then on, the Shi‘a and their imams were consistently 
persecuted. 

The last Twelver imam, Muhammad al-Mahdi, vanished or died about 
A.D. 874. During the lifetimes of the twelve imams, moderate Shi*ism, 
as distinguished from the more extremist sects, such as the Isma“iliyya, 
lacked both an organized body of followers and solid dogmatic support. 
Until the early tenth century, they were known as Rafidites. The 
idea of a Hidden Imam as a religious rallying point was taken up, 
after the demise of al-Mahdi, by Shi& leaders to strengthen their 


* Ibn Khaldtin always referred to the Umayyads as mulk instead of khüdfa. 
See E. I. J. Rosenthal, Islam in the Modern National State (Cambridge: The 
cod Press, 1965), p. 21. 

2D. MacDonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and 
CREME Theory (New York, 1903; reprint, Lahore: The Premier Book 
House, 1960, 1964), p. 103. 

3 W. Montgomery Watt Islamic Philosophy and Theology (Edinburgh: The 
University Press, 1962), p. 24. 

4 Ibidem, p. 51. 
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cause politically and religiously. When the general recognition of the 
twelve imans occurred among a majority of the S'hi*at ‘Ak, something 
resembling a party began to arise. “...The end of the ninth century 
is thus the period in which imamite Shitism took definite shape.” 5 

In the imam’s absence, the mujtahidan (deputies), or those who 
exercise #tihdd (free judgment) are "the expounders of the law and 
the ministers of religion are his representatives on earth; and even the 
secular chiefs represent him in the temporal affairs of the world.” 6 
These deputies are protectors of the umma, and its guide in religious 
affairs. They constitute the most learned and pious men of their period. 
During this time of Ghaybatwi-Kubra (Greater Concealment) the 
faithful may communicate with their imam through letters which they 
deposit in his tomb at Samarra, or in a deep well, or in the sea. 7 

The ruling ‘Abbasid dynasty in Baghdad was despised and feared by 
the Shi‘a, but their hopes for eventual transformation of the world, 
under the leadership of their Returned Imam-Messiah gave them hope, 
and strengthened their determination not to surrender to physical and 
spiritual persecution. 

The *Abbasid persecutions provoked deepening discontent among the 
Shi‘a and stimulated efforts by their theologians for a more definitive 
body of doctrine with which to challenge the Sunni despotism. The 
Sunnis reponded by clarifying their own views on the caliphate-imamate, 
and consequently, during the tenth and eleventh centuries, an imposing 
development of two opposing political theories occurred. The setting 
was Baghdad, where the greatest scholars, philosophers and jurists of 
the age were encouraged by the caliphs to develop and debate religious 
and juristic theories. 

The growing differences between Sunnism and Shi‘ism gradually 
resolved themselves into two basic premises: (1) The Sunnis believed 
that Divine Revelation ceased with Muhammad, and that the Qur?àn and 
the Sunna of the Prophet constituted the complete fulfillment of God's 
message to man. They also held that the successors of the Prophet, 
ordinary mortals, were to be chosen by the entire Islamic community, 
or an elite representation thereof. The only accepted hereditary quali- 
fication was stated by Muhammad: “The imams are of the Quraysh." 8 
(2) The Shi‘a, on the other hand, regarded their imams as the completion 
of God's revelation to man. They rejected the concept of popular 
consent by ymd°—so basic to Sunni theory—and instead advocated 


5 Ibidem, p. 54- 

8 Ameer Ali, as quoted in: J. N. Hollister, The S'hica of India (London: Luzac 
and Co., 1953), p. 97. 

7 D. M. Donaldson, The Shicite Religion (London: Luzac and Co., 1933), pp. 


235 f. 

8 cAbd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, al-Farg bayn al-Firag (Moslem Schisms and 
Sects); Vol. I, trans. by Kate C. Seeley. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1920), p. 32 (Vol. II, trans. by A. S. Halkin, was published in Tel-Aviv, 1935.) 
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the sole rights of the ahl al-bayt to the caliphal succession. Ibn Hazm ° 
once stated that "he who agrees with the Shi‘ites that «Ali is the most 
excellent of men after the Prophet, and that he and his descendants 
are worthier of the imamate than anyone, is a Shi'ite, though he differ 
from them in all other matters regarding which Muslims are divided 
in their opinions. He however who differs from them regarding the 
above-mentioned points is no Shi‘ite.” 9 To a Shi*a, so important a mat- 
ter as the leadership of the umma could not be left to chance, and he 
firmly believed that Muhammad had specifically designated the *Alids to 
continue the prophetic line. The basic Sunni principle of ijma°—“my 
Community will never agree on an error"—was utterly rejected. On 
such vital matters, divine intervention was required. 

The clear line that separates the mutually exclusive and hostile beliefs 
of the two major Islamic sects may be summarized in the following 
Shi articles of faith: “I believe in God the One...I believe in the 
revelation of the Qur?àn which is wncreated from all eternity....I 
believe that the imam especially chosen by God as the bearer of the 
divine being is the leader to salvation." 19 In addition, the believer 
considers "*Ali the Caliph next in order after Muhammad, and [be- 
lieves] in *Ali's descendants from Hasan to al-Mahdi, . . and [considers] 
all of them in character, position, and dignity, as raised above all 
other Muslims." 11 


How THE IMAM-CaLiPH 1s CHOSEN OR KNOWN 


'The key issue in the selection of the imam-caliph is the acceptance 
or rejection of the principle of ijm4* in choosing the leader. Conse- 
quently, “if we wish to state concisely the difference between Sunni 
[and] Shi*a Islam we should say that the former is a Church founded 
on the consent of the community; the latter is an authoritarian 
Church." 12 


THE Sui*A position. Nass. SINLESSNESS OF THE IMAMS 


There are certain historical evidences, according to Shi‘1 sources, 
when the Prophet seemed to specifically place ‘Ali in authority above 
all others, and these are cited to strengthen Shi*i contentions. 

Firstly, Muhammad never placed anyone in command over ‘Ali, 18 
When the Prophet received the Sura of Immunity, the angel instructed 


9 Hollister, SAi^a, p. 4, quoting from Ibn Hazm's Kitab al-Figal f. ?I-Milal 
wa ?l-Ahwa? wa F- Nihal. 
io R. Strothmann in the article "Shica" in the Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, 


P. 534 

11 C, E. Sell, Studies in Islam (Madras: Diocesan Press, 1928), p. 71. 

12 I, Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam (Heidelberg: Winters Univer- 
sitátsbuchhandlung, 1910), p. 215. 

13 D. M. Donaldson, “The Shitah Doctrine of the Imamate,” M. W., XXI 


(1931), 14. 
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him to deliver the message to one of his own family.14 Allah told 
Muhammad to say: “I ask of you no requital...save loving kindness 
among kinfolk.” 15 After his first revelation, when Muhammad called 
upon his relatives to follow Islam, he said: “The one from among you 
who precedes the others in thoroughly believing in God and puts into 
action God's will will be my successor.” 16 ‘Ali heeded this call, while 
al others ignored it. The Prophet called him “...the best of your 
judges (aqdà)," 17 and he was “mighty in surmise and sagacity and 
desire for learning." 18 ‘Ali was the constant companion of his father- 
in-law. He was considered the authority on law and ritual and scholars 
often sought his advice. 

Shiite belief in the claims of ‘Ali rest principally upon their account 
of an incident at Ghadir Khum in Arabia which occurred in the month 
of Dhá *I-Hijja in the year 10 A.H. They assert that the Prophet 
then assembled twelve thousand believers and addressed them on the 
subject of his regard for a relationship with “Ali. From a raised 
pulpit, Muhammad declared: "Let whoever owns me as his master 
(mawld) own this “Ali as his master.” 19 In a slightly different version, 
he raised Ali to the pulpit and said: “God is my Master and I am the 
master of all believers. Therefore whosoever I am the master of, *Ali is 
his master.” Muhammad repeated this three or four times and continued: 
“Oh God, the one who is *Ali's enemy, be his enemy.” And then, 
“J leave two things with you, the Qur^àn and my descendants.” 20 He 
then proclaimed: “They [the imams] are the awsiya who will be 
executors after me.... By them will my community be guided ...and 
by them will calamity be averted.” 21 Finally he said to ‘Ali: “Thou 
art the successor (khalifa) after me.” 22 

According to al-Hilli, the Prophet then made a fateful prophecy 
which set the future course and character of imamite Shi‘ism: “You, 
my son, will suffer many persecutions in the cause of religion; many 
will be the obstructions to your preaching. ... Usurpers of the authority 
delegated to you will arise.... Never, my son, suffer your sword to 
be unsheathed in the justice of your cause...whatever may be the 
provocation you receive, or insults offered to your person... suffer 
patiently.... Against the enemies of God, I have already given you 


14 a A. A. Fyzee, A Shicite Creed (London: Oxford University Press, 1942), 
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directions; you may fight for Him... but never against Him or His 
faithful servants.” 23 

al-Majlisi, a later Shi‘i theologian, wrote that Muhammad proclaimed 
to those at Ghadir Khum: “O ye people! I am the prophet and *Ali 
is my heir and from us will descend the Mahdi, the seal of the imams, 
who will conquer all religions and take vengeance on the wicked. ... 
He will be the champion of the Faith... He will reward merit and re- 
quite every fool according to his folly. He will be approved and chosen of 
God and the heir of all knowledge. ...” 24 Right after Ghadir Khum, the 
Prophet received a Sura which stated: "This day have I perfected 
your religion for you, and have filled up the measure of my favors 
upon you; and it is my pleasure that Islam be your religion." 25 
If these accounts which vindicate all Shi*i claims are accurate, why 
then did not *Ali come forward after Muhammad's death to demand 
his rights? Some Shi*a explain this failure by claiming that ‘Ali was 
too gentle to cope with the prevailing deceit and treachery. 26 

This doctrine of the divinely inspired appointment of *Ali and his 
descendants is based on nass ( ai). The Shi‘a utilize reason and logic 
as well as tradition in defense of their case. The first premise is one 
with which Sunnis are in agreement: that all men are naturally weak, 
jealous and competitive. Therefore God institutes political order to 
restrain men, protect them from individual and collective injustice, and 
prevent chaos. Men naturally encourages or ignores corruption, and 
God wishes to extirpate it, so as to free men to aspire to the good 
life and the ultimate reward of eternal happiness (sa‘dda) in Paradise. 
The function of the state is to provide order, peace and justice for 
the perfection of human life and the preparation of the soul (nafs) 
for Heaven. Here Sunnis and Shi‘is part company. 

The Shi‘a contend that only a pure and selfless imam can remove 
corruption and injustice from human society. It is impossible that God 
would not want an imam, for that would imply that He does not care 
if the corruption continues. Only God with His superior knowledge 
knows who this sinless and perfect man is, for men, who judge by 
expediency or external acts, are prone to conflicting opinions and 
selfishness. God can see into men's souls and discover the "hidden 
virtue." He must make the correct choice, because logically He is 
incapable of making mistakes or allowing them to happen. The Muslim 
state must be based on Law (Shari‘a), but the only way to make all 
men agree on a single leader is to employ force, which, to the Shi‘a, 
is unacceptable. There is a chance that the people would make the right 
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choice by accident, but it is folly to take such a chance. In His un- 
limited compassion and love for mankind, God could not possibly 
neglect such an important question, when He even gave instructions 
as to how to trim the moustache. 27 

It is God’s practice, according to both Sunnis and Shi‘is, to make 
sure that prophets do not die without leaving successors. It was always 
Muhammad’s custom to appoint deputies in his absences. 28 

Finally, without an imam, the Faith would disappear. It would be 
as if God were in effect withdrawing Muhammad’s influence from 
the world. Thus denial of the imam is the denial of Muhammad and 
the Qur°an, and this is unbelief (kufr). 

al-Hilli, the Shi‘a theologian of the thirteenth century, relates a 
saying of Muhammad that “God chose Friday from among the days, 
Ramadan from among the months, ... the prophets from among man- 
kind, the messengers from among the prophets, me from among the 
messengers, ‘Ali from me, al-Hasan and al-Husayn from *Ali" and so 
on. 29 Thus the appointments and succession was established for ‘Ali 
and his descendants through Muhammad al-Muntazar, the Mahdi, the 
twelfth of the line. 

The Shia take the Quranic declaration to obey "those among you 
invested with authority" (O ye faithful, obey Allah and the apostle 
and those among you invested with authority: S. 4: 59/62) and add 
to it the contention that it would be impossible for God to command 
obedience to one who is not sinless (ma‘s#m). Traditions prove that 
"Ali was ma‘sam, and al-afdal (the best) of his time. 

“All the sects of the Shi‘ites, except the Isma‘ilis, are united in 
this... that they recognize no limitations to the sinlessness of the 
Imams.” 30 This belief is incumbent, because a sinner is an evildoer 
who does not deserve to be admired, obeyed or believed. One who has 
sinned cannot administer punishment to another sinner. Thus, al- 
Majlisi states: “They are to be considered free from all sins, great or 
small... all agree that belief in the sinlessness of the prophets [and 
consequently of the imams] is one of the necessary beliefs of the 
Shiah faith." 31 

The fourth imam, Zayn al-SAbidin, related sinlessness to the rela- 
tionship between the imam and the Qur^àn: “Sinlessness is that quality 
which enables a man to seize firmly the strong 'life-line' from God, 
ie. the Qurān.... The imam will direct men to the Qur?an and the 
Qur?^àn will direct them to the imam.” 32 

Yet sinlessness is not imposed by God on the imam externally ac- 
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cording to Shi‘a theology. The imam is ma*süm through his perfect 
love for God. He has the power of choice, and thus the capacity 
(qudra) to sin. 38 The important fact is that he avoids it because of his 
moral strength and devotion to God and God's nearness to him. 

According to Ja*far al-Sadiq, "The most High does not abandon 
us, for if he would abandon us to ourselves, then we, like other men, 
would be in sin and error.” 34 This closeness to God grows with the 
imam, and thus he may be weaker, relatively speaking, in the earlier 
period of his life. His actions then are not really wrongdoing, but only 
relative to his striving for perfection. 


IJMA® AND THE SuNNI REFUTATION OF SuHi'i CLAIMS 


al-Shahrastani, a Sunni jurist, blamed the essential difficulty 
between Sunnis and the Shi*a regarding the appointment of the imam 
on the imamites’ evil view of the Companions, and the forging of 
traditions attributed to Muhammad, such as the Ghadir Khum sayings. 
Muslims are bound, according to al-Shahrastáni, to respect the good 
faith of the Companions. “If you say he did appoint a successor but 
they [the Companions] did not follow his instructions you disparage 
the Companions.” 35 If obedience to one man were to be incumbent, 
it would have to rest on Muhammad’s word on the subject, of which 
there is no record: “but there is no text except in the case of those who 
claim a text. And as for those who do not claim a text, how can they 
be designated by a text!" 39 The Shi‘a can present no undisputed, 
authoritative record on the imam’s appointment, and thus the use of 
ijma° is justified and vindicated. 

“Tt cannot be said that the prophet was ignorant of the subsequent 
fate of the imamate seeing that he told his companions of wars and 
troubles and the anti-Christ. Probably God told him of those who would 
follow him but he did not confer the information to others because he 
had no command to do so. Had he been so commanded there would 
certainly have been a plain statement on the subject of the succes- 
sion." 31 

Against the Ghadir Khum legend the Sunnis set the tradition recorded 
by Muslim in his Sahth, in favor of Abii Bakr, ‘Umar and *Uthmàn. 
The Shi contention that only God can know who is the true imam, 
because “... outward graces may [hide] secret atheism... the frustra- 
tion...a corrupt interpretation of the Qur'àn..."38 is repudiated 
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by al-Shahrastáni on the grounds that a man’s deeds and outward 
qualities do and must reflect his true character. 

The many instances of conflicts between Abii Bakr and ‘Umar 
occurred precisely because they were not impeccable, and thus could 
fall into error or mortal sin, or make mistakes in private judgment. As 
a matter of fact, any Sunni believer had the right to oppose the caliph 
in certain matters that did not concern the latter's selection by yma‘. 
To disagree with the imam in any matter, however trivial, was unthink- 
able, indeed blasphemous, to a Shi‘a. 

Abü Bakr admitted his shortcomings to all in the mosque right 
after his election: “...O ye people, verily I have received authority 
over you, though I be not the best among you, yet if I do well assist 
me, and if I incline to evil direct me aright... Obey me as long as I 
obey the Lord and his Apostle, and when I turn aside from the Lord 
and his Apostle, then obedience to me shall not be obligatory upon 
you." 39 

The Sunnis agreed with the Shi*a that God commands all men to 
obey their rulers and follow the truthful. The problem arises with the 
question of whether this ruler is designated through yma‘, or by Mu- 
hammad as God's agent. The Sunnis reject the latter contention through 
lack of evidence. Also, Abū Bakr produced a hadith saying that the 
imams had to be Quraysh, thus disqualifying the Ansdr from the 
caliphate. If the Prophet had meant to qualify the succession even 
further, in favor of the Hashimites, he could have done so easily, but 
there is no evidence that he did. 

The Sunni caliph is enthroned, theoretically, by the community 
through the exercise of ytthdd (private judgment). There was some 
disagreement among Sunni jurists as to the number of electors required 
to verify the choice. al-Ash‘ari was willing to accept one single quali- 
fied elector. 40 If there was confusion, and more than one contract 
was made, the prior one would be valid. If the mujtahid was found to 
be an evil-doer, or his caliph-designate unfit, the contract was voided, 
as would be the case in similar circumstances with a contract of mar- 
riage (nikah). 

According to al-Baghdidi, Abū Bakr’s appointment by the Com- 
panions and the Ansar verifies his claim against Shi‘a counter-claims. 
All those Muslims who recognized and accepted Abii Bakr’s accession 
in effect agreed then and there that the leadership does not pass by 
inheritance alone. If the incumbent were to bequeath his office to one 
fitted for it, as happened in the case of “Umar, then the umma is obliged 
to execute this testament. The practice of appointing a Shard, as "Umar 
did, would also be lawful. 


89 g].Suyüti, Ta?rikh al-Khulaf@, quoted in Hollister, Shia, p. 7. 
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al-Máwardi modified the views of his predecessors, al-Ash'ari and 
al-Baghdadi, considerably, due to the great change in political condi- 
tions in his time. According to him, the selectors must be just, so that 
their choice is for the good of all, knowledgeable as to the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates, wise, and of sound judgment. There are 
two ways of choosing (skhisydr) the caliph that al-Mawardi men- 
tions 41—by a council of influential citizens, with ‘Umar’s action in 
appointing a S'hurd as the precedent, or the nomination of a successor 
by the incumbent, as Abii Bakr appointed ‘Umar. When the choice 
is made and the candidate accepts, all are bound to obey him. If the 
imamate should be given to two men, the prior appointment is valid. 
If the designations are simultaneous, both are nil. Qurayshi descent is 
of course obligatory. 

Under the ‘Abbasid system, the solicitation of office was prohibited, 
but al-Mawardi was a realist, and eliminated this ban for caliphal candi- 
dates. The point at which al-Mawardi departs from the tradition of Abi 
Bakr and al-Ash‘ari occurs when he states that a duly elected caliph (i.e., 
elected by a council or chosen by the previous imam) may not be dis- 
placed by a worthier man. The Shi*a imam, on the other hand, must be 
al-afdal, the best of his age. al-Mawardi implies that an evildoer who 
succeeds in obtaining the caliphate may not be overthrown on any 
pretext whatsoever. The contract, once given, is irrevocable, no matter 
what the circumstances, as long as the caliph is physically fit and not 
captured by infidels without hope of ransom. Historical and political 
expediency superseded moral and religious ideals. 


Ast’ Baxn's Claims UPHELD. SALID POSITION REJECTED. 


According to al-Ash‘ari, there are two bases which validate Abi 
Bakr’s caliphate, the Qur°an and the consensus of the umma. There- 
fore those (ie, the Shiva) who believe that Muhammad “explicitly 
designated the imamate of another is false.. and this necessitates 
the falsity of the assertion of him who maintains that the Prophet 
appointed “Alī to be Imam after him." 42 There were, for al-Ash‘ari, 
three divisions in Islam, with three conflicting beliefs: (1) the ortho- 
dox, who supported Abii Bakr, the “‘veracious,” (2) the Rafidites, or 
partisans of “Ali, and (3) the Rawandiyya, the followers of al-‘Abbas, 
the Prophet’s uncle. 43 The proof of the validity of Abii Bakr’s claim 
lies in the fact that the SAlids and the Rawandiyya both eventually 
pledged allegiance to Abü Bakr, thereby invalidating their own claims. 
This agreement proves the truth of the concept of yma‘: "My com- 
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munity cannot agree on an error.” 44 To try to judge on the basis of 
interior sentiments is an impossibility, for a consensus could never be 
obtained. The facts are only known through expressed opinions and 
actual deeds. 

The validity of Abū Bakr’s imamate proves that of ‘Umar because 
the former designated the latter. The inamate of ‘Ali was proven by the 
Companions’ fjma‘, for they had “the right to invest and to deprive” 45 
and they unanimously agreed on him. 

God had said to Muhammad: “You shall never again go out with 
me.” 48 The great military victories of Abū Bakr proved that God 
meant him to be the one who would call upon the Muslims after the 
Apostle to do battle. 47 It is an undisputable fact that Abū Bakr gave 
the orders to the Muslims to go out and fight Yamama, the Byzantines, 
and the Persians; and ‘Umar completed these great victories for Islam. 

The Companions all agreed that Abii Bakr was the best of the Mus- 
lims in all of the good qualities necessary for leadership: “knowledge, 
frugality (zahr), and power of judgment and diplomacy... .” 48 Abū 
Bakr’s imamate legalizes those of the other three Rashidün. They were 
all chosen by some form of md‘, excepting ‘Umar, by the Companions, 
who were “trustworthy [and]... not to be suspected of error in re- 
ligion.” 49 It is the duty of the Muslims to oppose all “who would 
detract from the honor of any of them.” 50 In addition, there is a 
tradition, related by Ibn Nu‘man, concerning the caliphate, in which 
Muhammad said: “The caliphate shall be among my people thirty 
years, then a kingdom after that.” 51 

The Shia disparage Abū Bakr’s claims on the grounds that his 
dependence on the bay ‘a of the umma was a sin and impugning of the 
imamate if he were, in fact, the imam designated by Muhammad. If 
he had been the recipient of nass, he would have said so, and he did 
not. If he did possess mass, why did he at first refuse the succession 
when it was offered to him by ‘Umar? Finally, at his death, he 
expressed doubt as to his worthiness to have occupied the office. 52 


THE QUESTION OF SUCCESSION AND DEPOSITION 


The problem of the orderly succession of imams was a question that 
the Sunnis could never reconcile with historical reality. The Shi‘a 
solution to the difficulty was easier because of their early and unflag- 
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ging devotion to the hereditary principle of the succession of the 
*Alid line. In addition, their belief was never subjected to the ofttimes 
brutal exigencies of politics and expediency. As the perpetual op- 
position, they could afford the luxury of faithful and consistent devotion 
to principle. 

As we have seen, various ways were followed in the choice-desig- 
nation of the first caliphs. Abü Bakr was chosen from among and 
approved by the Companions. This precedent was not followed by 
Abü Bakr himself, when he chose to appoint his successor and desig- 
nated ‘Umar. ‘Umar took a still different course when he appointed 
a Shara composed of six of the Companions, to choose from among 
their own number. The manner of *Ali's succession created the most 
important and dangerous precedent. Although he was legally selected 
by the Companions by yma‘, the events surrounding his accession to 
the caliphate were different. His predecessor, ‘Uthman, was assas- 
sinated by political foes. This method of removing the caliph by force 
unfortunately became a precedent which was to plague the Islamic 
community from that time on. ‘Ali was also a victim of assassination, 
and the judgment of the sword thus, in effect, replaced ima‘, the 
judgment of the umma. 

Mu'àwiya, the first Umayyad caliph, being a practical and shrewd 
man, and faced with three separate precedents from the Rashidün, 
the strongest of which was violence and political assassination, decided 
that hereditary succession was the only realistic way to provide an 
orderly transition of power. Ironically, *Alid belief in hereditary suc- 
cession was vindicated by its worst enemy, Mu'àwiya, although for 
very different reasons. While the *Alids embraced the hereditary prin- 
ciple for religious motives, the Umayyads, and later the ‘Abbasids, 
accepted it to preserve order and conserve the fortunes of their respec- 
tive dynasties. Each Umayyad and *Abbasid caliph tried to ensure the 
succession of a favorite son or other close relative. Sometimes it worked, 

: but more often it did not, because jealousies and rivalries usually 
intervened. 

By the time of al-Mawardi, caliphal prerogatives had been reduced 
to almost nothing. The formalities and the ritual of power still belonged 
to the caliph, but the substance of that power was in the hands of the 
Turkish mercenary guards at the garrison palace in Samarra, and the 
Shi'a Buwayhid family of emirs. These emirs and mercenaries mur- 
dered, deposed and designated new caliphs at will The question of 
leadership and succession in Sunni theory thus had to be reconsidered 
and reformulated to fit the exigencies of history and political life. 
The realism, indeed cynicism, of Sunni legal and political thought 
reached its peak in al-Mawardi’s discussion of the problem of succes- 
sion. He hoped that his efforts to salvage at least some orthodox 
principles from the wreckage of Samarra would eventually instigate 
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the community and the caliph to cast off alien control and reassert 
ancient authority and prerogatives. Any principle that would not 
serve to enhance the caliphal office was rejected by him, while any 
stand that might reassert its dignity and power was embraced and 
carried to extremes. 

According to al-Mawardi, if the imam had heirs, he could bequeath 
the succession, but would have to consult the electors of the umma first. 
This fiction of consulting electors was an obvious myth which paid 
only lip-service to old principles. If the caliph were without heirs, he 
could choose a qualified successor, 58 a choice that the community 
must accept. Once the imam had been duly elected, $4 he could not 
be displaced for any reason, even if a worthier man were to challenge 
him. He could not resign. He might nominate two or more persons as 
successors, and designate the order of succession, but an incumbent 
could disregard any wishes of his predecessor concerning the order of 
succession. If the imam fulfilled all of his duties in the religious, 
political, military and judicial fields, the people were absolutely bound 
to obey him. He could be removed from office only for very specific 
reasons, such as infirmities of body or mind that would affect the 
capacity to execute the duties of his office, pleasure-seeking and the 
pursuit of immorality, or the curtailment of his liberty resulting in a 
loss of freedom of action. This latter condition was a direct reference 
to the state of the caliphate at that time, when the Buwayhids were 
the real rulers. In fact, all of the three above conditions were an 
expression of ideals which had no basis in reality. Pleasure-seeking was 
a feature of most caliphates, both Umayyad and ‘Abbasid. 

al-Mawardi tried to solve the problem of the real exercise of power 
by emirs or princes in place of the caliph by asserting that conformity 
to the principles of faith and justice by the former lends them legal 
authority. This justification shows clearly that al-Mawardi’s concern 
for the safety of all overrode his devotion to principle. He did make a 
condition, however. If the emirs violated the codes of justice and 
religion, it would be the imam-caliph's duty to call for aid to end the 
domination of the usurpers. This was meant to be a veiled threat by 
al-Nasafi unqualifiedly declared that the imam “. . . is not to be deposed 


THE PROBLEM OF REBELLION AGAINST AN EVIL Imam 


al-Ash‘ari stated that rebellion against any imam is wrong,56 on 
the basis of the Quranic injunction to obey those set in authority. 
al-Nasafi unqualifiedly declared that the imam ^... is not to be deposed 
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from the leadership on account of immorality or tyranny.” 56 al- 
Mawardi tried to take an intermediate position between the negative 
Sunni doctrine of absolute submission, and the positive Kharijite 
position on the duty of insurrection. He was vague and ambiguous, 
however. He did not deny the right of subjects to refuse obedience 
to an impious imam, yet he would not explain the manner in which 
that imam could be deposed. He thus made the right of revolution 
a purely academic question. 

The reason, most probably, for this overly cautious position was 
his awareness of the precedents of history, the fact that almost all 
successions and depositions were precipitated by force and later ration- 
alized and justified morally by a fatwa from the “swam. A caliph 
could be deposed, and often was, but there did not exist in Islam any 
legal means for its execution, and al-Mawardi refused to pretend that 
these means did exist. This dilemma, of obedience to an evil, immoral 
or impious caliph, non-existent for the Shi*i community, was charac- 
teristic of all Sunni political thought. History had to be rationalized, 
because theory was molded to justify events, for “without precedents 
[there was] no theory." 57 

al-Mawardi, realist though he was, attempted to legalize the ““Amirate 
by seizure" 88 (imdrat al-tstila’) in recognition of a not uncommon 
practice of over two hundred years standing. Accepting the fact that 
governors of provinces, instead of waiting to be appointed and recog- 
nized by the caliphate, often seized power and imposed their will by 
force, he justified a *Concordat' in order to give the imam some role 
in a fait accompli. The caliphate would recognize the emir, who al- 
ready controlled the administration in a certain area, on the condition 
that the emir, in turn, would appreciate the caliph's dignity and pre- 
dominant rights in religious affairs. This effort was made by al- 
Mawardi to "regularize a contemptible situation," 59 and force the 
emirs to at least acknowledge the existence and dignity of the caliphate, 
instead of ignoring it completely. 


To be continued 
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THE PERPETUATION OF MUSLIM TRADITION 
IN THE CANADIAN NORTH? 


Lac La Biche, 140 miles northeast of Edmonton, Alberta, is a com- 
munity of 1600 people situated on the south shores of the lake bearing 
the same name. The vicinity of Lac La Biche is an economically 
depressed area in which twenty per cent of the population receive 
public assistance and the chief occupation is small scale cattle and 
wheat ranching. While persons of Ukrainian, French-Canadian, and 
British ancestry are important minorities, the major group, generally 
referred to as Métis, is largely of American Indian ancestry. A fifth 
ethnic group is the Lebanese. Until 1946 there were only three Lebanese 
families in Lac La Biche. Today there are forty families of Lebanese 
extraction, of which thirty-six are Muslim, comprising a total of 
244 individuals living within the corporate town limits and immediately 
outside them. It is likely, then, that Lac La Biche has the highest 
proportion of Muslims for any town in North America (ten per cent). 
The bulk of the immigration occurred during the decade of the fifties, 
all but one family coming from Làlà and Kharbit Rüha, two neigh- 
boring villages in the Biqa'*a valley. Two-thirds of the thirty-six heads 
of household engage in mink ranching for a livelihood, sixteen of them 
as a full-time pursuit. Indeed, Lebanese are the majority of mink 
ranchers in this area, one of the two centers for this industry in 
Alberta. Eight operate shops in town while the remainder engage in 
wage labor mainly in unskilled tasks. On the whole, in the course of 
the past two decades, the Lebanese have achieved a remarkable adap- 
tation to this life which is so much in contrast to that which they left 
behind in Lebanon. 2 This paper aims to explore the extent to which 
the community has been able to perpetuate its Muslim tradition. 

At a given time a highly deviant minority religious group will move 
in one of two directions. On the one hand, it may seek to perpetuate 
its specific tradition by emphasizing to members and non-members 
alike the distinctiveness of the group, and its separation from the 
non-believing world, by imposing strict rules of endogamy, and freely 
employing such sanctions as excommunication for those who neglect 
the letter of the law. Such a policy of ingrown sectarianism is exem- 
plified by the Old Order Amish and other ‘Plain People’ in Protes- 


1 The author thanks the University of Alberta which provided the funds for 
this research and the people of Lac La Biche, particularly the members of the 
Muslim community, who so cordially received him. He is also appreciative of the 
comments of Imam Abdel Muneim Khattab of Edmonton who read this paper 
in. its manuscript form. 

2 Further material on the socio-economic condition and the adaptation of the 
Lebanese in Lac La Biche is presented in my article, “An Arab Commumity in the 
Canadian Northwest: A Preliminary Discussion of the Lebanese Community in 
Lac La Biche, Alberta,” to be published in Anthropologica. 
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tant Christianity and it is represented by the Hasidim sect of Jewry. 
On the other hand, such a religious minority may pursue an accommo- 
dative and ameliorative role playing down differences and stressing 
its similarities with the dominant religious ideology. Ecumenism and 
a bland style of Christianity so characteristic of much of modern 
America result from this technique. Alhough the Lebanese immi- 
grants have obviously sought to preserve their Muslim religion, as 
acculturation proceeds and particularly where it is accompanied by 
economic well-being and success in the Canadian contact, the increasing 
prevalence of an accommodative and ‘ecumenical’ approach becomes 
distinctly evident. Within the Lebanese community there persists, 
however, some ambivalence between the desire to perpetuate the old 
tradition and the desire to accommodate to the new. 

The Muslim community at Lac La Biche was not formally organized 
until 1957 when twelve men became founding members of the Arabian 
Muslim Association of Lac La Biche, and a year later constructed a 
small building in which to worship and hold general meetings. This 
building has since become important as a Qur?àn school and continues 
as the meeting place for the Friday jwma‘a as well as for separate 
monthly gatherings of the men's and women's sodalities of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Until 1962 the only training in Islam provided for young people 
was in the home, which with two noticeable exceptions was of an 
extremely limited nature. With these exceptions children raised in 
this environment were unexposed to the OQur?àn in its Arabic original, 
unfamiliar with Hadith, barely able to perform the rudiments of the 
salat and only dimly aware of the significance of Ramadan and other 
basic pillars of Islam. It is to the credit of the adult community that 
they soon realized that the tradition of Islam would rapidly dissipate 
if some formalized educational system were not soon instituted. This 
was a major reason for founding the Muslim Association. Yet because 
of various complexities in negotiating for a Qur?àn teacher none was 
appointed to the community until 1962. In that year arrangements were 
made for a Lebanese with training in Damascus to come to Lac La 
Biche under a three-year contract to teach Arabic and Qur°an and 
at the same time to function as an imam. He has, since that time, 
acted as prayer leader on Friday, conducted funerary services, and 
at various times has undertaken to give guidance on principles of 
Islam to members. He is, also, legally entitled to perform marriages. 
Primarily because of his difficulty with the English language, the 
imam has devoted himself entirely to the local Arab community and 
has made no attempt to explain the religion to Lac La Biche non- 
Muslims, nor has he been asked to do so. On one occasion he was visit- 
ed by two Protestant fundamentalist preachers. It is amusing to note 
that the imam interpreted their visit as motivated by a genuine interest 
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in learning about Islam, when in fact the visit was made out of a con- 
cern for the imam’s immortal soul. The major task for the imam has 
been teaching the ever growing number of school age children. At 
present eighty-six children between six and seventeen are enrolled 
in the Qur?àn school and attend one-half day on Saturday and Sunday. 
Children first learn to read and write Arabic through the use of three 
readers printed in Syria. At the senior levels of the school, scholars 
begin to read Qur?àn and some Hadith. Throughout their training 
they are instructed in the obligations of Islam, its history, and the 
life of the Prophet. Thus, here on the edge of the great boreal forests 
of the Canadian northwest one can hear each weekend the chanting of 
Quràn and Arabic dictation, all much as if one were sitting in a 
Biqa‘a Valley village. 

Since assuming his post, the imam has encountered several mis- 
understandings with members of the Association. He once encouraged 
the women of the community to attend the Friday jfuma‘a. For 
several weeks, a few did participate until they abruptly discontinued 
the practice. The imam alleges that the men of the community were 
opposed to their wives attending. On other occasions the imam has 
criticized what he considers un-Muslim behavior on the part of some 
members, such as drinking alcohol, gambling, and the wearing of 
skimpy attire by women. In essence, Lac La Biche Muslims consider 
their imam to be overly strict and unyielding to the Canadian cultural 
milieu. The resulting tension has been enhanced by a disagreement over 
the imam's salary. He was originally engaged for three years and 
soon found that he could not support his family on the salary provided 
him to teach the school during weekends. As a result, he entered the 
mink business and acquired additional supplementary employment. He 
terminated several of his usual ministerial activities and for a time 
discontinued teaching school. Some of the Association members, espe- 
cially the more prosperous businessmen, do not think it appropriate 
for an imam to be a mink rancher or a night clerk at the local hotel. 
Implicitly, they have the notion that he should model himself more 
after the Christian clergy of the town, but although they may be dis- 
turbed, members are not sufficiently upset to increase their financial 
support of the imam. That the imam is a young man, at most in his 
early thirties, and does not come from either of the villages of the 
Lac La Biche Lebanese may not have contributed to relieving the 
tension. Át present the imam has recommenced his teaching and the 
problems have temporarily been resolved. There is strong sentiment in 
the community to follow the precedent of the Edmonton Muslim com- 
munity and engage an imam from Egypt. Taking advantage of a United 
Arab Republic policy of supplying imams to remote Muslim commu- 
nities around the world would ease the financial burden presently 
borne by the members of the Muslim Association. (Basic dues are 
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sixty dollars a year.) It would at the same time provide an imam in 
a full time capacity who would not have to be a janitor. Also, from their 
point of view, an Egyptian imam would lend more prestige. 


EXTENT OF OBSERVANCE OF MUSLIM OBLIGATIONS 


The Friday juma‘a is held every week in the meeting hall under the 
leadership of the imam who gives a sermon. Of the thirty-six adult 
males in the Association there are six, including the imam, who are 
regular attenders. Four of these are older members who also live in 
the neighborhood of the meeting hall. Attendance outside of the month 
of Ramadan, when it is increased, does not go beyond ten. Probably 
half the men never participate in the Friday juma‘a except during 
Ramadan or the Great Feast. While some legitimately argue that work 
requirements are stich that they could not take the half hour at noon 
to attend services, three-quarters of the Lebanese are self-employed and, 
if sufficiently motivated, could find the time, but do not. 

If participation in the Friday jwmoa‘a were obligatory in Islam it would 
provide a good index of practice of Muslim ritual. Both the obligatory 
salat and fast of Ramadan are individual and private affairs which 
make difficult any reliable checking of the extent of such practice. 
Ultimately one must depend on the statements of respondents. This 
writer felt that the Lac La Biche Muslims were fairly candid about 
this subject. Of twenty who were asked, two said that they regularly 
observed the salat. 8 Six others admitted to performing the ritual “oc- 
casionally,” that is, about once a week or more often. The twelve others 
did not pray except at the Little Feast and the Great Feast. Figures 
concerning fasting at Ramadan were more or less reversed. All twenty 
respondents claimed they tried to keep the fast. Sixteen insisted they 
adhered to it faithfully throughout the full thirty days, winter and 
summer. Three others usually did not fast the full month and one 
stated that he fasted when Ramadan was in winter, but not in the 
summer, believing that it was not obligatory during the latter season. 
In Lac La Biche during early summer, daylight as traditionally defined 
in Islam lasts a good nineteen hours. In such cases, according to the 
local imam, the fasting period is officially limited to a standard eighteen 
hours, When Ramadan occurs during December and January it is not 
too difficult for Lac La Biche Muslims since there are only about seven 
hours of daylight. 


3 Informal interviews, some more extensive than others, were made with twenty 
members of the Muslim Association in May, 1967. Selection of interviewees was 
not made according to any rigid sampling procedures, but included within the 
sample are younger, middle-aged and older men, shopkeepers, mink ranchers, 
and wage-laborers and individuals from most of the different families. The 
sample does contain a higher proportion of shopkeepers, because they are more 
accessible. 
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Informants stated that beginning at age seven their children are 
required to observe the fast. The imam claimed that until he arrived 
children and a large number of adults were not fasting. He has since 
emphasized in the Qur?an school the obligation to fast in Ramadan 
so that he now believes children are faithful in their observance. Some 
corroboration for this was attained from the elementary school super- 
intendent who reported that some of his teachers complained about 
the Lebanese children becoming weak during school as a result of 
fasting. They requested dispensations from parents for their children 
and these were granted, at least by the more assimilated and upwardly 
mobile parents. 

Other practices are also indices of the extent of involvement in the 
Muslim tradition. Thus, the pilgrimage to Mecca has been made by 
none of the Lac La Biche people. Most are total abstainers from 
alcohol (fifteen of twenty informants) and only two admitted that 
pork was knowingly sometimes a part of their diet. Gambling as well 
is avoided by the great majority (sixteen of twenty informants). Poker 
playing is the type of gambling engaged in by the minority. None 
of those who would be classed as the deviates or marginals in terms 
of these practices were among the more faithful observers of the 
salat or attenders at the Friday jumaa. Thus, as in other religious 
communities we detect a hard core minority of faithful adherents, 
a large periphery of lukewarm, mediocre followers and an outer 
circle of the deviant-marginals. * To some extent the strictest Mus- 
lims are those who are least assimilated to Canadian society. The 
most assimilated, who tend also to be more successful business- 
men, find it difficult to follow the Muslim path in a land where full 
assimilation and chances of being accepted in the elite of society 
depend on engaging in certain practices which are contrary to Islamic 
teaching. 

Comparative data on the observance of Muslim obligations by Arabs 
in the Middle East are scarce, but it is this writer's impression that 
Lac La Biche practice does not deviate too drastically from that of 
their overseas kinsmen. Attendance figures for the Friday prayers are 
slightly lower in Lac La Biche than similar figures acquired by the 
writer for rural villages in Egypt and the Sudan. They are also likely 
on à par with attendance figures for major Protestant denominations 
in North America, if one takes into consideration the fact that in ‘folk’ 
Islam women are not expected to attend services. Among both Lac La 
Biche and Middle Eastern Arab villagers the Ramadan fast is rigidly 
followed by the great majority. In this connection it is necessary to 
remind the reader of the immensely greater difficulty involved in fasting 
for a tiny minority Muslim population in a Canadian Christian context 


4 See my “Muslim Religious Practice in a Village Suburb of Khartoum,” The 
Muslim World, LIII (1963), 205-211. 
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as compared to undertaking the same obligation in the midst of the 
Muslim world wherein the entire communal life is reorganized and 
geared for Ramadan. In light of this consideration, additional credit 
must be given the Lac La Biche Muslims. The proportion of those 
regularly performing the salat undoubtedly is higher in the Middle 
East than the ten per cent indicated for Lac La Biche 5. The areas 
of greatest discrepancy between Lac La Biche Muslims and their rural 
co-religionists in the Arab world relate to pork consumption and 
women’s dress. On both issues the Lac La Biche Muslims deviate more 
from Muslim custom than their overseas kinsmen. Such deviation is 
not to be unexpected, given the distinct minority status of the Canadian 
Muslims, their continual exposure to a Canadian milieu which views 
with approval and thus, makes readily available, both pork and ‘bi- 
kinis’. 


ACCOMMODATION OF THE MuUsLIM COMMUNITY TO Lac La BICHE 


Feasts and rites of passage have all been highly attenuated in the 
context of Lac La Biche. The common Canadian practice of bearing 
children in the hospital and of circumcizing boys before they are sent 
home, accompanied by hospital regulations, has, among other things, in- 
hibited traditional circumcision rites and naming ceremonies. However, 
visits are made and gifts are brought on the return home. While children 
are given Muslim names there is a strong tendency to adapt these to 
the local scene. Thus, Ratha becomes Russell, “Atta becomes Otto, “Abd 
al Alla becomes Albert, Muhammad becomes Mike, while the lineage 
name is adopted as a surname. Weddings are rarely more than one 
day celebrations, although one wedding some years ago lasted for a 
week. Funerary rites are still followed by a communal gathering. Few, 
if any, sacrifice an animal on the Little Feast or Great Feast, the main 
argument being that there are no poor among whom to distribute the 
meat. When it was suggested that there are in fact plenty of poor 
in Lac La Biche, particularly among Métis and Indians, it was pointed 
out that they were not Muslims and their obligation in these feasts 
did not extend to them. Individuals do enjoy a holiday atmosphere at 
these two times, however, and there is the traditional visiting and 
offering of sweets and refreshments. 

The natal villages of Lala and Kharbit Rüha were predominantly 
Muslim. In the new context of Lac La Biche the immigrants constitute 
a small minority in a dominant Christian context. Lebanese children 
particularly face such issues as reciting the Lord’s prayer, Christmas 
celebrations and other reminders of Christian tradition in public 
schools. They have continual encounter with Christian students and in 
later years this can entail romances between individuals of the different 
religions. These were all unheard of problems in their native villages. 


5 Ibid. 
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Lac La Biche schools have a policy of released time for religious 
training. While Muslim children have their religious training on week- 
ends, they are, to the annoyance of a few of their parents, expected to 
remain in school studying other things while the Christian students 
have religious lessons. Concerning recitation of the Lord’s prayer, 
adult males expressed two differing views. First, there are those who 
argue that since there is nothing in the prayer which is counter to 
Islam, there can be no harm in reciting it. After all, “We all worship 
the same God.” The other point of view was that children do not have 
to recite the prayer; they may remain silent or recite something else, 
-including al Fattha. A similar duality of views related to Christmas 
celebrations is evident. One position was that since Jesus was a great 
Muslim prophet his birthday is worthy of celebration. The other atti- 
tude held that the child could ignore the entire business, that Muslims 
had their own ‘Christmas’. Unfortunately, the extent to which these 
views were implemented by the children was not determined. A 
large segment of the adults, representing chiefly the less sophisticated, 
were unaware of these questions and no one was sufficiently con- 
cerned that he wished to make any issue of them. This is in large part 
because those who are sufficiently sophisticated to be aware of the 
distinctly Christian orientation in the schools are the more prosperous 
businessmen who are, above all, interested in avoiding any disturbances 
which adversely affect their business. The strictest Muslim, as has been 
suggested, is often less sophisticated and, even if he is aware of these 
problems, he does not know how to combat them and, so, is hesitant 
to complain. Thus, he, too, leaves well enough alone. This desire not 
to create antagonism finds its way into expressions of the relation 
between Muslims and Christians. Thus, the prosperous businessmen 
emphasize the common features of the two creeds and minimize the 
differences. One even told the author, “We are all Christians”; and 
the statement, “We are all children and worshippers of the same God,” 
came forth with tedious regularity from all but the least acculturated. 
For some, Islam appears to have become a kind of unitarian Chris- 
tianity and, when asked what they felt were the main differences 
between Islam and Christianity, invariably the first point dwelt on 
the Muslim doctrine of the unity of God as against the Christian 
trinitarian view. The second point of greatest frequency was the differ- 
ence in belief regarding Christ’s crucifixion. Thirdly, it was held 
that Islam has more regulations and that it required more work to be 
a Muslim. Fourthly, it was suggested that the two religions have differ- 
ent rituals. Incidentally, no informant had ever read any Christian 
scriptures or expositions of that faith. Their knowledge of Christianity 
was derived from the Qur?àn and the folk Christianity of the com- 
munication media, 

Accommodation to the dominant Christian milieu is further evident 
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in Lebanese attitudes to marriage. The idea of arranged marriage 
along lines traditional in rural Lebanese were, with the exception of 
two older men, rejected. Rather, informants envisaged a kind of com- 
promise between the old pattern and the common Canadian practice 
which gives the child complete freedom of choice. Essentially, this 
compromise involved the expectation that, at the very minimum, the 
child should never marry a person who was not formally approved by 
the parents. Mahr payments are also no longer apparently a part of the 
Lebanese marital arrangements. It is argued that mahr is not necessary, 
since, in cases of divorce in Canada, the law requires that the property 
be divided between husband and wife and guarantees protection to the 
wife and children. For these Lebanese, mahr is thus viewed as an 
insurance for the wife in the case of divorce. 

While all of the Lebanese Muslims, no less than believing Jews or 
Christians, desire that their children be married to co-religionists, only 
two of twenty men asserted they would disown a child who married out- 
side the faith. It should be remembered that this is a response to a 
hypothetical question. Such situations, when actually faced, more often 
tend to be resolved with the passage of time. In Canada it is likely that 
greater stress has been placed on a blanket avoidance of marriage out- 
side of Islam arising in part out of the distinct minority status of the 
religion, but, possibly of greater importance is the bilateral character 
of Canadian kinship structure and the fact that, in case of legal sepa- 
ration, children invariably accompany the mother. The Lac La Biche 
Muslim community is young; only nine of thirty-six household heads 
are fifty years of age or older. As a result there are few instances of 
the marriage of the Canadian-born generation. This writer obtained 
data on eleven such marriages, only one of which was outside the 
Islamic religion. 6 In this case a childless widow married a Christian, 
over the opposition of her family, and on marriage, left Lac La Biche. 
Of thirty-eight married men raised as Muslims and still resident of 
Lac La Biche, thirty-six married Lebanese Muslims, including thirty- 
one who married girls from the same village or girls who were daugh- 
ters of men from the village. Two married non-Muslims. One, an early 
Lebanese resident of Lac La Biche, married a Métis. None of his chil- 
dren were raised as Muslims and he does not participate in any Muslim 
activities, nor does he belong to the Muslim Association. The other 
individual was himself born of a Lebanese father and Métis mother 
and, while raised as a nominal Muslim, he married a Christian and, 
like the above individual, does not participate in any Muslim activities, 


9 Tn at least seven of these cases, the individuals left Lac La Biche on marriage, 
most of them settling in Edmonton. Only one Canadian-born male has remained 
in Lac La Biche after his marriage. This undoubtedly is all a reflection of the 
more universal trend for younger people to move out of the small towns to the 
large metropolitan areas. And, that, in turn, carries numerous interesting im- 
plications for the future of the Muslim tradition in Lac La Biche. 
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nor are his children being raised Muslims. Although both of these 
men are now alienated from Islam, neither has embraced Christianity. 
The above cases are used by local Lebanese Muslims as proof of their 
view that a child will always follow the religion of his mother. To sum 
up, then, marriages for both the Lebanese and Canadian-born are over 
ninety per cent religiously endogamous. 

Although accommodation to the dominant Christian milieu of Lac 
La Biche has thus been noted, there is still a strong emphasis on mar- 
riage within the religion. In addition, the adult males exhibit more 
conservative attitudes regarding the practice of ‘dating’. With one 
exception, that of a young Canadian-born Lebanese, the idea that an 
individual be allowed to take a girl out of her house unchaperoned was 
totally unacceptable. The most conservative view, associated with older 
men and most recent immigrants, was that a young man might be 
allowed to visit the girl in her home and in the presence of proper 
chaperones. A more liberal view, that of the prosperous businessmen, 
held that it was permissible for an unmarried couple to attend some 
public function provided it was adequately chaperoned. In this way 
some are able to rationalize permitting their daughters to attend junior 
proms and other similar general community activities, and, hence, be 
viewed with approval by the important people of Lac La Biche society. 
Finally, a caveat should be entered at this point. Particularly in the 
areas of courting and marital arrangements, people in the Lebanese 
homeland are themselves changing and undoubtedly adopting less pa- 
triarchal approaches. As a result, the difference between Lac La Biche 
Lebanese and their overseas kinsmen may be less than has been implied 
here. Nevertheless, the difference is not thereby made insignificant. 


CONCLUSION 


In Lac La Biche the overwhelming majority of the adults in the 
Lebanese community is still foreign-born; the community is of too 
recent origin to have produced many adults of the second generation, 
Canadian-born. Thus it is predictable that there would be few marked 
differences from old traditions in terms of observance of religious 
obligations. It has been noted, however, how these Muslims are already 
involved in a process of accommodation and compromise with Canadian 
culture. With the debut of the Canadian-born generation, exposed as 
it is to an even greater bombardment of non-Muslim and un-Muslim 
stimuli, the traditions of the fathers will blur into the background 
and be viewed as rather remote from present concerns and this will 
be especially the case where the old ways have already been considerably 
weakened in the senior generation. Three problems particularly threat- 
en the retention of Islam under these conditions. One is that the 
process of accommodation and compromise will tend to be intensified 
by the second generation and that this whole process is fraught with 
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danger for Islamic tradition, since it can easily lead to the eventual 
disappearance of the religion. The second is intimately related to the 
first and that is that the close identification of Islam with Arab culture, 
which is made by Lac La Biche Muslims, may, as the Lebanese become 
assimilated to Canadian culture, too readily entail a shunting off 
of Muslim, along with specifically Arab, ways. Thirdly, the pressures 
of business too frequently precede those of obligation to ideology and 
these pressures provoke the desire to be accommodating and avoid 
antagonism, and, hence, to minimize difference. But, as long as the 
Quran school can continue and at the same time attract the great bulk 
of Lac La Biche Muslim children, and as long as the community can 
maintain knowledgeable living symbols of the orthodox tradition, so 
long will a future for Islam be assured in this northern outpost. 


University of Alberta Hanorp B. BARCLAY 
Edmonton, Canada 
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al-Masih fi 'I-Qur?ün wa ‘l-Tawrdt wa 'i-Injil. By ‘Abd al-Karim al-Khatib. * 
Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Haditha, 1966. 584 pp, L. E. 1000. 


The first impression of this book is that it should have been dated 
several decades earlier; this is clearly its frame of reference. The author 
is dependent on sources in the Arabic language, so writes from beyond 
the time lag that implies, His view of the Christian faith is limited 
accordingly—the process of translation means not only a delay in the 
availability of texts, but also a one-sided view of Christian thinking, 
due to the selectivity of Muslim translators. Will Durant's Story of 
Civilization, in its Arabic translation, is the most frequently quoted 
Western source; the first volume is dated 1935, and its analysis of 
the Christian faith is critical (pp. 63, 86, 91, etc.). Most Christians 
writing in Arabic are subject to the same restrictions of source ma- 
terial. But even more serious is the author's lack of contact with recent 
scholarly writing in the specific field of his study, Muslim-Christian 
relations. His book is simply one more edition in the same controversy 
which has doomed any real dialogue to failure ever since the time of 
john of Damascus. One looks in vain for any grappling with the 
deeper issues raised by Kenneth Cragg, Cantwell Smith, Arend van 
Leeuwen or others, in the area of inter-religious thinking. Instead one 
finds only the familiar ridicule of Christian scriptures, the usual 
exasperation at the ignorant nonsense Christians keep repeating about 
Christ and the Trinity. 

It must be admitted that much of the blame for this author's ap- 
proach can be laid upon Christian writers in the era represented by 
his book, and the ways of expressing their faith which were typical 
of them. Familiarity with the terms and concepts of Christianity made 
them insensitive at times to how crudely repulsive their formulations 
might sound to a Muslim reader. Extravagant claims for the Christian 
scriptures were too often placed against the Muslim concepts about 
the Qur?àn, and assertions about Christ or the Trinity made so care- 
lessly that they do seem at times to warrant the Qur?anic condemnation 
parrotted to this day by Muslim writers. 

Thus it may be that Christianity should be grateful to ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Khatib for his book. In it, as in his earlier work (Qadiyat 
al-Uighiya, 2 vols, published in the early 1960's), he presents a forceful 
case against Christians' claims about incarnation and crucifixion. If 
the book were only taken seriously by Christians, it might possibly 
force them to a deeper understanding of their faith, and a more careful 
presentation of it for 'outsiders'. 

The author begins with an analysis of the three sources available 
for an understanding of the Christ. The Taurát and Gospel are dis- 
posed of readily, and the Qur°an established as the one truly authentic 
divine revelation, the only authoritative source for any definition of 


1 Not to be confused with CAbd al-Latif Ibn al-Khatib, whose work in the same 
area was reviewed in M. W. LVII, 4 (1967), 342. 
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the Christ. Those familiar with Christian-Muslim controversy will 
recognize his objections to the Old Testament—the unthinkable anthro- 
pomorphic descriptions of God (those "infantile imaginings," 66), 
the offensive eroticism of the Song of Solomon (54), the record of 
sins committed by Gods’ prophets (Abraham, 56, Lot, 58, Judah, 59, 
etc.). In the New Testament it is conflicts between apparently con- 
tradictory parts which are the focus of attack (80), or certain eloquently 
difficult quotations from the Christ (a man must “hate” his father, 
83), or erroneous uses of Old Testament prophecies, such as Mat- 
thew's reference to the “virgin” text in Isaiah (92 ff.). His conclusion 
following the latter criticism is typical: either (1) the verse was added 
to Matthew's Gospel by a later writer, opening it therefore to the 
accusation of having been corrupted, or (2) Matthew himself was 
responsible for the mistake, in which case the Gospel is his own work, 
and has nothing to do with revelation, as defined by Islam (96). 
Quranic verses about the tahrif of these scriptures are analyzed, and 
finally, the Qur°an is presented as the only text the authority and 
authenticity of which is unquestionable (106-7). 

Later development of the author’s analysis of the Bible should be 
mentioned in passing. His general position is that the normative ex- 
perience for its theological bases was the disciples’ despair when faced 
with the death of their Master by crucifixion. The only way to explain 
this meaningfully was by inventing the twin fictions, incarnation 
(134-5) and vicarious atonement through the sufferings of Jesus 
(352-3). This is in curious conflict with the author’s later suggestion 
that the disciples shared in the deception of God, by letting one of 
their members take Jesus’ place on the Cross, after he had been spirited 
away on the Mount of Transfiguration (385 ff.). The Gospel of John 
(127) and Paul’s letters (including that to the Hebrews, 174, 240, 
which also dates the author’s reading about Christianity), represent the 
later distortion of Jesus’ simple message. “In actual fact it was Paul 
not the Christ who was the founder of Christianity and the formulator 
of its theology" (307; see also 149). It becomes clear that the takrif 
of the New Testament implied is a very early deviation from the 
purely ‘Islamic’ faith preached by the Prophet Jesus. The author 
seems unaware of the whole mass of evidence adduced by Christian 
writers that the Qur?àn confirms the validity of the Gospel as it was 
at that time (72). The Qur?àn—in the traditional interpretation of 
Islam, represented by this author—is taken as the absolute, and all 
else is weighed against it. Thus the twin miracles of Jesus speaking 
from the cradle and creating a bird are authentic events preserved by 
the Qur°dn (288, 507 ff.), and the Gospel writers forgot to include 
them (513-16). The corresponding accusation usually made by earlier 
Christian writers, that the Qur?an itself erred in using non-canonical 
gospels, while at the same time ‘confirming’ the Bible used by Chris- 
tians of its day, does not even occur to the author. Of course neither 
assertion is very helpful to the dialogue. The point is only that there 
is no possibility of dialogue here, from either side. The discussion slips 
back into the same mutual recriminations, the same basic rejection of 
the opposite side's scriptures and its general point of view. 
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Three areas of research follow, each about a central Christian 
doctrine rejected by Islam—the Incarnation, the Trinity, and the 
Cross/Resurrection sequence. Again the Christian is forced by the 
horrified denials to strive for more meaningful expression of his faith 
at every one of these points. Are the Gospels the purely human 
expression of the men whose names they bear, and thus not a part 
of the Islamic criteria of revelation? Did belief in the Christ’s special 
relation to God come only as a later development, as Christians thought 
back over the life of Jesus, and does it therefore have very little 
actual support in the early records of the faith, esp. the Synoptic 
Gospels? Is it true that Christians, in speaking of the Crucifixion, 
describe God “as if He (be glorified and exalted) were a weak man 
who has fallen into a dilemma, so strikes out to the right and to the 
left, trying to find a way out” (362)? And did the Trinity only find 
full expression in the Church through its Councils, centuries separated 
from early Christian experience (246ff.) ? 

Of course Christians will recognize that these questions are not at 
all new, but have been levelled against their faith, in one form or 
another, throughout the centuries. But the extent to which this 
Muslim author has once again demonstrated that they are real issues, 
is the measure of his service to the faith he attacks. More often than 
not, in the secular world which has developed after the time 
represented in ‘Abd al-Karim’s book, these matters have been treated 
as irrelevant, The world is more concerned with ecumenical relations 
at any cost, or with feeding mankind while largely ignoring the deeper 
dimensions of the Bread of life. The author has even set the pattern 
for the ongoing dialogue in his concluding pages; he gives a series of 
Muslim objections, Christian answers, and further Muslim rebuttal 
(550ff.). 

Unfortunately, the author's manner—like that of most Muslim and 
Christian writers before him—makes this service to the Christian faith 
and to inter-religious understanding generally, very unlikely of realiza- 
tion. The book will arouse Christians to correspondingly furious 
replies, not thoughtful introspection. His attitude is one of constant 
supercilious scorn; he pours puzzled ridicule upon concerns very dear 
to the Christian's heart, implying frequently that only idiots could 
accept these teachings, that they are “not acceptable except by admitting 
much which offends logic and makes the mind abdicate from its 
proper function" (125). Many examples might be given, as in the 
discussion of a Christian’s view of Old Testament prophecy: “All the 
Bible, in the opinion of Christians, is about the Christ. If one of the 
Prophets laughs, he only does so because the hour of (the Christ's) 
birth is drawing near...if he doubts or is sad or cries out, it is only 
because he sees the hidden future about the fate awaiting the Christ, 
the day of his crucifixion” (172-3). Or again, the author reacts to 
the incarnation by asking, “And how can there be faith in a God who 
is conceived within a woman, born from her womb, nurses at her 
breasts, is raised and nourished on her lap, and whose every need 
for clothing and care are met by a woman? And how can it be worthy of 
the majesty of God and His greatness to go through all these stages, 
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and subject His existence to the limitations of being born, and of 
childhood, in order to show Himself to mankind?” (337) 

Caricature is one of the favorite weapons used. The crude arith- 
metic equation of “one equals three" is used to prove that the Trinity 
is “a matter unacceptable to the mind’s logic" (210). Printing and 
punctuation devices appear constantly for this purpose—the exclama- 
tion mark, quotations, or parentheses (pp. 83, 99, 312, and frequently ; 
see the quotation from p. 172 above for the use of parentheses)—that 
is, to exaggerate what the author feels are the absurd claims of Chris- 
tians. At one point he refers to Matthew's Gospel, and places the name 
in quotation marks, then adds “(by revelation)", the parentheses mean- 
ing to add a touch of sarcasm (176, 174). One of the most effective Arab 
Christian authors in this field today, who writes under the pen-name 
of al-Ustádh al-Haddad, is answered more frequently than any other 
author (97ff, 150, 184ff, 284-5, etc.). But he is scornfully referred 
to as “al-Haddad,” the exact translation of which would be simply 
"Smith"; the quotation marks are eloquent in themselves. At another 
point, parentheses are used for the same purpose: "These defences 
presented by (Smith!) here rest on sophist logic" (99). In a section 
on the "logical and illogical" the following sequence is given, each 
phrase printed on a separate line in a sort of ‘cartoon’ emphasis upon 
the far-fetched logic of Christians: 

Man sins against God 

God suffers 

God makes Himself sin 

In order to make humanity the righteousness of God 

In this sequence we see that the sinner is the one whose sin has 
made God suffer(!!) Then God bears the sin of this criminal, 
and places Himself in His place in order to show His righteous- 
ness! What justice is this! (378) 

The author's unsympathetic approach to the Christian faith might 
be expected to lead him into errors about it, but actually there are very 
few. The Prophet Amos is described as ‘Awus (501), it was the 
disciple John who doubted Jesus and insisted on placing his finger in 
the wounds (490), the bibliography lists Yassà Mansür as "Rev." 
but this is corrected in the text of the book (578, 321). His repeated 
assumption that Paul was the author of the Hebrew epistle has been 
rejected by much of Christianity for a long time. The real problem 
is not factual errors, but the author’s limited exposure to effective 
Christian writing of a modern, sympathetic nature, and his general 
attitude, which will do more to infuriate than conciliate his Christian 
counterparts. 

How can anyone expect Christians to answer except in kind? And 
yet there must be some other more constructive way to continue the 
dialogue. This type of writing has gone on so long—from both sides— 
that one almost despairs of changing the trend (esp. since in all like- 
lihood the people involved in the controversy within the Arabic-speaking 
world are quite unlikely to read this review!). 

From the Christian side there must surely be more ‘give,’ more 
resiliency and elasticity in ways of expression. As far as the Scriptures 
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are concerned, it may be necessary to admit that the New Testament ts 
the human testimony of those who knew the Christ, and that it is He 
who is, for the Christian, the living Word. The correct parallels are 
the Christ and the Qur°an, the New Testament and Islamic Traditions; 
the latter two represent what the community of faith testified about 
the presence of God in revelation. Or again, in speaking about Jesus, 
Christians should heed the Qur?anic warnings about deifying him 'in 
place of God.' Even if he shares in the essence of Deity as no other 
man has (even the Qur?àn admits this), to isolate him for worship, 
or even to imply it in our prayers or creeds, is certainly a form of 
idolatry. The more exalted the idol, the more dangerous its worship 
to the exclusion of God! 

The same care must be used in descriptions of the Trinity. It might 
be best to ignore some formulations of the past altogether, since they, 
no matter how well intentioned, may seem to imply the tritheism which 
so offends Islam. Christians must insist that there is only one God 
—seen most clearly in the person of Jesus, it is true, or working in our 
lives through His Spirit, but nonetheless One Living God, working 
in these different ways for His purposes within mankind. And surely 
the author's rejection of certain Christian expressions about the Cross 
must make Christians discard for all time crude descriptions of the 
event which suggest that God ‘bought Himself off, punishing Himself 
in order to enable Himself to be merciful. Islam is right in warning 
Christians about measuring God in a way worthy of His majesty; it 
may be that the teachings of God's nearness in Incarnation have deprived 
Christians of a proper awe and reverence for the Majestic Being they 
worship. 

From the Muslim side there must be some recognition of the vast 
evidence in the Qur?àn that it counted as valid the Scriptures with 
which it came in contact. They must respect the canon on which Chris- 
tians had settled long before Islam, at least to the extent that their own 
Quran did! The verses adduced for the doctrine of tahrif not only 
do not prove the case; they are simply irrelevant when weighed against 
the countless verses validating these earlier books of revelation, how- 
ever they may later be defined. If Christianity is to be accused of 
diverging from its original essence, then surely the same is true of the 
Islam which calls ‘corrupt’ the sequence of books within which the 
Qur°an considered itself an intrinsic part. It was to be interpreted within 
this sequence, not in isolation from it or in opposition to it, as has 
usually been the position of Islam. A more fruitful approach would 
be to study the whole phenomenon of religious ‘decadence,’ of what 
happens to a faith when its initial experience with God cools, and it 
becomes a formalized establishment. All faiths could share in this 
searching analysis of themselves! 

Besides this, the Muslim must be open to the possibility that truth 
can be found in these, its sister religions, Judaism and Christianity. It 
is not only simple fools who have accepted Christian dogmas; these 
have been examined exhaustively by Christian scholars and found 
not only logically feasible, but infinitely satisfying for religious com- 
mitment. And if the author is sincere, as he claims, in being deeply 
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concerned "about this drawing together with our Christian brothers” 
(497), then openness and cordiality to elements of truth for which the 
other side has been custodian are absolute prerequisites. 

The Christian writer mentioned above, al-Ustaidh al-Haddad, though 
rejected constantly by ‘Abd al-Karim, is noteworthy in that he has 
accepted another condition which is an essential for any continuing . 
dialogue. He insists that Christian thinkers must be willing to accept 
the Qur?àn as a valid document for study—even if only on the basis 
of the Muslim’s faith in it. And he therefore is able to plead that the 
Muslim, on the testimony of the Qur?àn, do the same. 2 

Ts it too much to hope for, that this become the spirit of further books 
within the Muslim-Christian encounter? 

Kenneto E. NOLIN 


Islamic History of the Middle East. By Wilson B. Bishai Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon. Inc., 1968. pp. 399. 


The title of this book should not be interpreted to mean that the 
volume presents a history of the Middle East through the eyes of 
Muslim scholars. Less than fifteen percent of the works suggested 
in the supplementary reading lists are written by Muslims. While the 
footnotes do contain Muslim sources there are only nineteen docu- 
mentary references in the entire book. 'The volume would seem then to 
be based primarily on Western and secondary resources. The intimation 
of the title that the historical period covered extends to the present 
time is corrected in the book's subtitle “Backgrounds, Development, 
and Fall of the Arab Empire." The “Middle East" of the title is ex- 
panded in the book itself to include Spain. Though Bishai treats Islam 
in Spain quite extensively, only scanty attention is paid to Islam in 
India, for example, prior to 1258, the author's cutoff date. Making 
allowance for these three delimitations, the title properly suggests the 
content of the book. 

Located at the end of each of the ten parts of the book is both a 
bibliography and a glossary. The glossaries would be much easier to 
use if they were consolidated at the end of the book. Considerably more 
serious is the fact that frequently inadequate and misleading definitions 
are given to important terms. Hanif, for example, is defined as “a sort 
of monotheistic religion that was starting in Arabia during the early 
part of Muhammad’s life.” (p. 65). Contrary to Bishai's understanding 
(and Sprenger's; from whom Bishai may have gotten his view), there 
is little evidence for anything comparable to Hanifism as an organized 
religious body. The Aunafa? were individuals who had eschewed poly- 
theism and, although impressed by the monotheistic emphasis of Ju- 
daism and Christianity, were disaffected by other aspects of both tradi- 
tions, They were individual seekers after the one God. This instance 


2 Four books have been published so far by this author, under the general title, 
Durüs Qur?Oniya, at the Catholic Press in Beirut The first of these, included 
in the bibliography of this book, is entitled al-InjU fs 'I-Qur?dn. Other volumes 
concentrate more fully on study of the Qur?an itself. 
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alone, then, indicates that the definitions may sometimes give mis- 
taken impressions to the reader. This is an especially serious fault since 
the book seems to be intended for beginning students. 

The “Supplementary Readings” lists were apparently compiled rather 
uncritically. Works one would not expect to be included are; for exam- 
ple, Wensinck’s 4 Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition is a 
reference manual and no more intended for general reading than a 
dictionary. Works one would expect to be included are not; for example, 
W. Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites is missing from the list 
of readings for Part II, “Semitic Backgrounds of the Arab World.” 

Although Bishai develops a section entitled “The Islamic Religion,” 
it is perhaps the least acceptable part of the book. Opening the treat- 
ment, he writes: “The main topic around which any discussion of Islam 
as a religion usually revolves is the personal life of the Prophet Mu- 
hammad” (p. 67). Such an assertion is possible only by considering 
exclusively either Western studies (influenced by the centrality of 
Christ in Christianity) or popular Muslim works (influenced by local 
traditions and mythological propensities). Orthodox Muslim scholar- 
ship focuses not on Muhammad but on the Qur?àn. Bishai is apparently 
unacquainted with Wilfred Cantwell Smith’s observation that, struc- 
turally speaking, the Qur°an functions in Islam analogously to Christ in 
Christianity. The author’s presuppositions are further suggested by his 
repeated use of such qualifying terms as “reportedly,” “claimed,” “is 
supposed,” “seemed,” etc. Such needless reservation is apt to prove 
offensive to Muslims and could easily have been avoided by taking 
a phenomenological stance. 

Bishai quotes the Qur-din, 2: 190f. and 8:15f. as evidence for 
Muhammad’s initiation of aggressive warfare whereas Muslims inter- 
pret these texts as divine revelations permitting defensive warfare 
(pp. r08ff.). Bishai furthermore alleges that Muhammad arbitrarily 
concocted these revelations to provide divine sanctions for his warring 
expeditions, raids necessitated by the economic plight of his followers. 
Needless to say, such an interpretation is repulsive to Muslim sensi- 
bilities and characteristic of apologetic scholarship in the West. 

In addition to the methodological faults, Bishai’s account contains 
numerous confusing and erroneous factual statements. On the same 
page he writes that the “Islamic state [was] established in Madina 
in 627” and “the Muslim state was initiated in 622” (p. 125). Medina 
is said to be northeast of Mecca whereas it is actually due north 
(p. 103). Bishai writes that Muhammad spent “almost six months” 
traveling from Mecca to Medina (p. 107); while the length of the 
journey cannot be determined precisely, it was certainly near the 
usual period of ten days. The ansdr are usually referred to as Mu- 
hammad’s supporters (p. 108 et passim), but the muhdjiran are mis- 
takenly made to bear this more or less technical designation also 
(p. 326). By not distinguishing between hajj and *wmra Bishai gives 
the wrong impression that Muhammad led the first Muslim hajj 
whereas he led the “umra in 629. Muhammad’s only hajj was the 
“Farewell Pilgrimage" of 632. Besides ambiguity (p. 73, where mi^ráj 
seems to refer to the night journey) and needless repetition (p. r28, 
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where virtually the same four-line statement is applied first to the 
Christians of South Arabia and then to those in the North), occa- 
sional typographical errors occur. A lack of precision prevails through- 
out the book. Bishai’s statements are often true in a general or sum- 
mary sense, but an exception can frequently be noted. For example, 
he writes that “each sura...is introduced by... the basmalla" (p. 90), 
But Sura 9 is not. Again, he asserts that the hýra “marks the be- 
ginning of the Muslim calendar" (p. 130). More precisely, the hijra 
occurred during the year that came to be regarded, some seventeen 
years later, as the first in the Islamic era. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing observations, Bishai's book contains 
much useful information and can be of value to the critical reader. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation James E. ROYSTER 
Hartford, Conn. 


"The Arab Cold War, 1958-1967 (Second Edition). By Malcolm Kerr. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1967. 169 pp. 


In entering the wonderland of inter-Arab politics to write “an inter- 
pretive essay" (p. v), Professor Kerr was knowingly stepping on 
shifting grounds. As the pages unfold, the author displays remarkable 
agility in following his thread of argument through the shifting 
alliances, intrigues, coups and counter coups. The result is a fas- 
cinating story in which the fact and fiction of Arab politics are 
lucidly unveiled. 

The years 1958-1967 were fateful ones in the modern history of the 
Arab countries. The period began auspiciously with the formation of 
the United Arab Republic and closed with the calamitous war with 
Israel in 1967. In the interim, Arab politics took its usual course: 
turbulent, vituperative, intriguing, polemical and intermittently violent. 
A period of eventful activity and breathtaking crises, it saw the dis- 
solution of the United Arab Republic and with it the demise of the 
nationalists’ dream, the war in Yemen, Algerian liberation, two ‘revo- 
lutions’ (one in Iraq, the other in Syria), ‘reaction’ in the form of the 
Islamic alliance: a confrontation between kings and presidents, con- 
servatives versus progressives. Further and further to the left moved 
the progressives while the conservatives in this area of optical illusions 
remained stationary or moved right... Who knows!! It is possible that 
neither has moved at all and, as Professor Kerr puts it, in a some- 
what different context, “It need not really puzzle any but those who 
cling to the assumption that ideological abstractions, to the exclusion 
of shifting practical needs and opportunities, can determine political 
allignments” (p. 161). 

The wealth of information the author presents coupled with his 
clear insight and understanding of Arab mind and politics is marred 
in some instances by an occasional overstatement. His attempt to draw 
a parallel between the Egyptian and Stalinist-Leninist theory citing a 
polemical assertion by M. H. Haykal (p. 40, p. 77) rests indeed on 
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shaky ground. That the idea of Arab unity may rest on some “myths” 
(p. 31) cannot be denied. To expect these "myths" to be “exploded” 
is expecting too much. It is as if the Arabs were the only people to 
attach importance to myths. Furthermore, the feeling of “oneness” 
among the Arabs is as real and genuine as the feeling of "oneness" 
among Americans or Russians. Certainly there is more in common 
among the Arabs than among the Soviets or the Swiss. 

Written in journalistic style, the book provides excellent reading 
for the student and the layman. The author's choice of quotations from 
the utterances of Arab leaders, newspaper editorials and other sources 
serves to give the western reader a real taste of the flavor of con- 
temporary Arab politics. 

Smith College KAMEL ABU JABER 

Northampton, Mass. 


The Origins of Communism in Turkey. By George S. Harris. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University, The Hoover Institution, 1967. 215 pp. 12 photo- 
graphs, map, end notes, appendices, bibliography, index. 

This is an important contribution regarding the history of com- 
munism in Turkey by an outstanding authority on Turkish affairs. 
Although reference is made to earlier and later years, this study 
primarily concerns the period 1919 to 1925. 

Until recently, left wing and pro-communist groups in Turkey were 
not articulate, The growth of democratic institutions and political 
freedom in recent years and the détente in East-West tensions have 
resulted in some increase in left wing activities in Turkey since 1960. 
However, even today, their numbers remain small. 

The author relates that during the Turkish War for Independence 
(1919-1922), the Kemalist forces reluctantly received from the Soviet 
Union some aid against the Greek invaders of Anatolia, who were 
supported by the Western powers. Even while resisting aggression 
by the West, Mustafa Kemal (Ataturk) believed that Turkey’s destiny 
lay with the West. During this period, a group of Turkish politicians, 
who included traditionalist Islamic elements, favored the ‘Eastern Ideal’ 
as opposed to Ataturk’s ‘Western Ideal’. 

After initial Turkish military victories were achieved against the 
Greeks at the front, Ataturk discredited the communists and anti- 
Kemalist Circassian guerrilla bands. In 1920, a Communist Party, 
organized abroad, had penetrated Turkey. However, Ataturk skill- 
fully countered communist aims by forming his own ‘official’ Com- 
munist Party in order to gain control of the movement. By January 
1921 he had “wiped out" the top leaders of the pro-communist groups 
(p. 4). As a result of continued efforts against subversive elements, 
the communists were finally effectively suppressed, despite concern 
for Soviet sensibilities. Communism has been banned in Turkey 
since 1925. 

It is worth noting that Marxist groups in Turkey generally remain 
independent of Moscow. Furthermore, although statism and socialism 
have been popular ideologies, communism has never found fertile 
ground in Turkey. 
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There has been a dearth of information on communism in Turkey. 
This well-documented study has substantially helped fill this void for 
the period up to 1925. It is based on Turkish, Soviet, and Western 
sources, as well as the recently published memoirs of political leaders 
active during the 1920’s. This work reveals hitherto little-known in- 
formation. But more important, the author’s profound knowledge of the 
subject and his incisive analyses and new interpretations will signifi- 
cantly enhance our understanding of recent Turkish politics, whose 
roots are to be found in those formative years. 

An authoritative study of the statist ‘Kadro’ group in the 1930's and 
more recent developments involving the Turkish Labor Party and other 
left wing elements is still to be written. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion that although the small pseudo-intellec- 
tual left wing groups attract attention far beyond their significance, 
the vast majority of the Turkish people are truly patriotic and remain 
strongly nationalistic in their sentiments. 


The American University Kerim K. Key 
Washington, D. C. 


The Middle East: A Social Geography. By Stephen H. Longrigg. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company. First published 1963; paperback issued 1967. 
288 pp. 4 maps. 69 photographs. 


The reissue of this book in paperback gives an opportunity to look 
at it again. It can be viewed on two levels: as a geography book—since 
its subtitle presents it as such—or as a general introduction to the 
Middle East for beginners. 

How good is this book as a geography book? Contemporary geog- 
raphy may be defined as the analysis of the locational or regional 
aspects of human affairs. Under this definition, this is not a good 
geography book: much which is not geography is included, and that 
which is geography is often superficial or insignificant. 

'The historical section, which takes a quarter of the book, may serve 
as an example. While the section may be an exellent historical summary, 
it does not deal with the historical geography of the Middle East. There 
is little analysis of the changing nature of places or areas, about their 
changing interrelationships, or about those aspects of the past which 
are relevant to the present geography of the area, Indeed, for a 'social 
geography’, the material on the periods before A.D. 1500 probably 
should have been compressed from forty pages to ten pages, with the 
material on the times since 1500 being expanded from twenty to fifty 
pages. 

The economic, political, and social chapters, which also occupy a 
quarter of the book, may be subjected to similar criticisms. They are 
summaries, often unrelated to a central theme or to anything geo- 
graphical. Much that is insignificant is included, Under Lebanese agri- 
culture, the statement “onions are a usual export” (p. 240) is con- 
sidered important, but nothing is said about the great changes in Leba- 
nese agriculture over the past several decades as the result of revolu- 
tions in techniques, transport, and markets. 
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The country descriptions are also of little help. Much of the material 
included is of little significance, while significant material is omitted. 
Thus, again with Lebanon as an example, it is mentioned that there are 
six provinces, though this is of less significance than the geographical 
distribution of sects, which is neither analyzed nor even mentioned. 
Similarly, somewhat more space is devoted to Lebanon's railroads than 
to the much more important highways. 

Within the country descriptions, other opportunities are rnissed. 
Although the Syrian Jezira is described as "recently settled," there is no 
discussion of why development was delayed until so recently or what 
impact the development of this area has had on the rest of the country. 
The description of the Caspian coast of Iran concentrates on the lower- 
ing of the sea level, but says practically nothing about the great con- 
trasts between this area and the rest of Iran. 

As a further indication of the quality of this book as a geography 
book is the lack of maps. Only four general maps are provided. 

The Middle East: A Social Geography is unfortunate geographi- 
cally. It belongs to those days of a previous generation of geography 
teachers to whom geography was the unrelated collection of facts about 
cabbages and rainfall Longrigg's concept of geography was probably 
from such teachers. But that concept was woefully inadequate in its 
day and is totally inadequate today. 

There are three other major geographies of the Middle East: by 
Birot and Dresch (in French), by W. B. Fisher, and by G. B. Cressey. 
Although none of these is without faults, these must stand as superior 
to Longrigg's work. i 

Briefly we may examine this work as a general introduction to the 
Middie East. Its main faults have been given above in detail: the 
reporting of assorted, unrelated, insignificant facts; the lack of analy- 
sis; and so forth. Its virtues are not so much its own as they are 
the faults of the other books, most of which fall into the field of 
‘international relations’, and concentrate almost entirely on domestic 
and international politics. In contrast, Longrigg recognizes that the 
people of the Middle East have many interests and activities besides 
politics, and that most of each country is outside the capital city. 


University of Maryland James Hupson 
College Park, Maryland 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


U.S.-Saudi Arabia Cultural Agreement. Saudi Arabian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Sheikh Omar al-Saqqaf and United States’ Am- 
bassador to Saudi Arabia Herman Eilts recently signed an agreement 
for cultural exchange in Jiddah. 

The agreement expresses the desire of both governments to “en- 
courage and further stimulate cultural and educational exchanges 
between the two countries." 

During the ceremony, Ambassador Eilts said the agreement was 
"a further indication of the close and friendly relations which exist 
between the two peoples." 

Arab News and Views, August, 1968 


Arab Students. Organization of Arab Students in the United States 
and Canada held their seventeenth Annual Convention at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 25-31 August, 1968. One of their decisions was to call on 
the State of Kuwait to establish an Arab Scientific Institute. 


KUWAIT, A Monthly Bulletin, October, 1968 


Islamic Center Planned. The Islamic Center in New York 
addressed a note to the governments of a number of Islamic countries 
informing them of progress on the new Islamic Center and inviting 
them to participate in its planning. 

The center will be located on East 97th Street, facing Third Avenue. 
The area allotted to the building is approximately 60,400 square feet. 

Three Muslim architects have already submitted sketch plans, which 
are presently under consideration. 

A fifteen-man advisory committee has been set up to supervise the 
task. The committee is headed by the Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees and consists of the Director of the center Dr. Rauf, permanent 
representatives from nine Muslim countries to the United Nations and 
four members of the Muslim community in New York. The missions 
represented are Indonesia, Iran, Libya, Malaysia, Morocco, Pakistan, 
Senegal, Somalia and Turkey. 

Among the services offered by the center to the Muslim community 
in New York are the day and evening classes in Arabic and Islamic 
teachings. 

Arab New and Views, October, 1968 


Ricker Receives Grant from Saudi Arabia. Ricker College in 
Maine received a $50,000 grant from Saudi Arabia to expand its 
program of Islamic studies. The grant will be used to enlarge the 
Islamic Center initiated at Ricker in 1967. 

King Faisal, who officially presented the grant to the director of 
the Ricker Islamic Center Dr. A. Shakir, expressed hope that similar 
centers will be established in the future at other universities in the 
United States. 

Arab News and Views, October, 1968 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


Introduction. Surveys. Miscellaneous. History of Islamic 
Studies. 
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THE QUR’ANIC VIEW OF OTHER SCRIPTURES 


a translation of sections from writings by “Afif ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Tabbüra and al-Ustadh al-Haddad 


Editors Note. 


In his review of a 1966 publication by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Khatib, 
Dr. Kenneth E. Nolin referred in the January issue of this quarterly 
to “one of the most effective Arab Christian authors in this field 
today, who writes under the pen-name of ai-Ustadh al-Haddad” 
(M. W. LIX [1969], 77). It is fully understandable that the latter’s 
use of Quranic arguments is criticized by a number of authors, who 
find his discussion of ‘the Quranic position’ misleading in its one-sided- 
ness. To give a wider group of readers the opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the ongoing discussion, we publish here in a translation 
by Dr. A. James Powell a Muslim's statement about “Muslim Belief 
in Divine Scriptures" as well as a section from al-Ustadh al-Haddad’s 
Durüs Quräniyya. Just because the differences are so noticeable, both 
` documents may serve as useful contributions to a more meaningful 
Muslim-Christian Dialogue—useful since they make us even more 
aware of the necessity to avoid biased interpretations of the past and 
to aim at a common search for what is true, valid and significant for 
us today. 


I. Mustim BELIEF IN DIVINE SCRIPTURES 


a translation of chapter VII of R&h al-Din al-Islamvyya, 
by *Afif ‘Abd al-Fattah Tabbara. 1 
The Necessity for Believing in the Divine Scriptures 
The doctrine of the divine books is one of the pillars of the faith. 
They contain commands from God which the prophets conveyed to their 
people. For this reason the Muslim must believe in the Qur?àn and 


those earlier scriptures which were revealed to peoples of former gener- 
ations. Belief in the scriptures which were revealed to the prophets is 


1 Beirut, Lebanon: Matba‘Sat al-Jihad, 1960 (4th printing). 
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required by some Quranic verses such as this statement: “The apostle 
believed in that which was revealed to him from his Lord, and so do 
the believers. They each believe in God, his angels, his books, and his 
apostles.” (2:285) Of those books the Qur'an mentions the Law 
(Tawrat), which is the book of Moses, the Gospel, which is the book 
of Jesus, the Psalms, David's book, and the journals (pages, suhuf) 
of Abraham. i 


The Qurän as a Confirmation of Previous Scriptures 


At the very first, the relationship between Islam and the other 
God-sent religions [Judaism and Christianity; trsl.] was one of com- 
plete confirmation and support. At the present, however, and in accord- 
ance with our tradition, the relationship takes the form of a confir- 
mation of the remaining original elements, which are for the good 
of mankind, and also a correction of whatever innovations and alien 
additions have crept into them. 

God, in addressing his Apostle, Muhammad, said: “We have revealed 
to you the book with truth as a confirmation and protection of the book 
which came earlier. So judge between them [Jews and Christians; trsl.] 
on the basis of what God has revealed. Do not follow their desires 
instead of the truth which has come to you. We have made for every 
one of you a law and a course to follow.” (5:48) The verse means this: 
“Apostle, we have revealed to you the book, which is the Quran, as 
a confirmation of the divine books which preceded it, such as the Law 
and the Gospel. The Quran is also a protector or guardian of those 
scriptures and a witness that what they teach is true. So, judge between 
the Jews and Christians on the basis of the judgments which have been 
revealed to you, and do not follow their desires, for we have provided 
every people with a law and have imposed on them the obligation to 
carry out its judgments." 

Yet, the laws of the apostles have varied in some of the practical 
judgments and minor details which the piety of the souls of the 
people requires. This is because the practical laws and means of puri- 
fying the soul vary according to the conditions of the society and the 
disposition of the soul. So the laws are at variance with each other 
in business agreements, in marriage restrictions, in the means of repent- 
ance from sins, etc. But the religions do agree on the existence of 
one true God (tawhid Allah) and devotion to him and the principles of 
morality. These foundations do not vary with the variety of apostles 
and nations. 


The Quran as the Truth from which Mankind has Strayed 


The former divine books had been in existence a long time, and, as 
they were passed on, were altered and interpreted. Religious differences 
became quite extensive and mankind was in danger of apostacy from 
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the religion of God and of surrender to paganism and heresy. The 
world came to need some revelation from God to avert it from the 
point of being lost and to guide it onto the right path. Those who 
adhered to each scripture? were blaspheming the One who called 
them and were in disagreement over the wisdom of divine truth and 
the true nature of religion. So the Qur?àn came showing the difference 
between the true and the false and making clear to the people thai 
which had become obscure to them. God, in addressing his Apostle, 
Muhammad, said: “We sent apostles to nations before you, but Satan 
made their deeds look good; so today he is their ‘saint.’ They will 
receive a severe punishment. We revealed the book to you for the sole 
purpose that you would clear up for them the matters over which 
they were in disagreement, that it might be guidance and mercy to those 
who believe.” (16: 63-64) 


The Quran’s View of the Law (Tawrdt) 


The Qur?àn takes a critical view of the Law (Tawrdét) and affirms 
that its followers have changed and altered its teachings. For this, 
the Qur’ān brings judgments against the Jews: “Among the Jews 
are those who distort the sense of the words....” (4:46) The Quràn 
also says: “When they say, ‘God has not revealed anything to man,’ you 
say, ‘Who revealed the book which Moses brought as a light and guide 
to the people, which you put down on sheets of paper and displayed, yet 
concealed a great deal?’ ” (6: 91) And in another place it says: “We 
put a curse on them and hardened their hearts because they broke their 
covenant, distorting the sense of the words, and they forgot part of 
that which was pointed out to them.” (5:13) That is, they forgot a 
part of the original text of the book of God which was revealed to 
Moses. ` 


The Qur^ün's View of the Gospels 


'The number of gospels increased considerably after the time of 
Christ. The historians of Christianity agree on that. Then the Church 
at the beginning of the 4th century of the Christian era wanted to 
select the gospels which were considered worthy, so it chose the four 
gospels— Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

The Qur?àn is not sure about some of the content of these gospels 
and does not acknowledge that they are from God. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that God revealed to his Apostle, Jesus, a gospel—in 
the singular—and it is other than the gospels which were written after- 
wards. Once, when God was talking about the Jews, he said: “We had 
jesus, Mary's son, to follow in their footsteps, and he confirmed the 


3 Literally: “the people of each book.” For literature on the Qur?anic expres- 
sion akl al-kitab, "People of the Book,” see eg. the Index Islamicus (1958), nos. 
1947, 1961, 1985, 1986, 2000; and G. Vajda's article "Ahl al-Kitab” in the Ency- 
clopedia of Islam (and ed.). 
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Law (Tawrdt) which had come earlier. We gave him the Gospel 
which contained guidance and light.” (5: 46) 

On the other hand, the Qur?an asserts that the Christians forgot a 
part of the original text of the book of God. God said: "There are 
some who say, ‘We are Christians, and we have accepted their cove- 
nant. But they have forgotten a part of that which was pointed out to 
them. So we have incited hostility and hatred among them until the 
Resurrection Day. God will inform them about what they are doing." 
(5: 14) That sharp criticism which the Qur?àn directs toward contem- 
porary Christian doctrine supports the view which we hold. Consult 


5:72-75- 


II. OTHER RELIGIONS FROM THE QUR’ANIC PorNT OF VIEW 


a translation of chapter I, “al-Injil fPl-Qurān” 

from Duras Quräniyya by al-Ustadh al-Haddad. 
God sent the prophets bearing good news and warnings 
Along with them he revealed the book with truth. (2 :213) 
We make no distinctions between any of his apostles. (2 : 136) 


Whoever considers the scripture and the Qur?àn carefully will un- 
doubtedly discover that there is, in essence, no disagreement between 
them on the tawhid», that is, “faith in God and the last day." That is the 
greatest truth of all—the truth which each of them chants repeatedly 
and tirelessly. 

Muhammad grew up in the Hijaz and called on God in an environ- 
ment which the Israelites, Christians, and Hanifites had saturated with 
a call to the tawhid in the midst of a prevailing polytheism. It was 
inevitable, then, that the Arab Prophet came into contact with the 
scripture and Gospel. How, then, were these influences echoed? It was 
also unavoidable that he acquainted himself with the earlier religions, 
the revealed scriptures, and the successive prophets. So, what is the 
point of view of the Qur?àn in regard to those religions? 

The particular point of view of the Qur?'àn embraces the revealed 
religions, but we cannot speak about those which are “unrevealed”, be- 
cause it does not acknowledge them. It teaches the genuine unity of 
the scripture revealed to all the prophets, as well as the unity of their 
prophetic message and their inspired religion. 


3 Translator’s note: T'awhid means, literally "making one" or “asserting one- 
ness" and technically refers to the worship of the one, true God. Because of this 
specialized meaning of the term, it will be transliterated rather than trans- 
lated throughout the text. 

Author's note: The tawhid is faith in God and the last day. You will see this 
from the collection of verses which I shall cite. It is sufficient here to mention, 
first, a verse from the Qur?àn: “Piety is not that you turn your faces toward 
the east and the west, but piety is that one believes in God and the last day ..." 
(2:177). Then a verse from the Gospel in the letter of St. Paul to the Hebrews 
states: "Without faith it is impossible to please God, since whoever comes to 
God must believe that he exists and that he rewards those who seek him." (11:6). 
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The Revealed Scripture is One 


The Qur?àn teaches that there is a single original text of the revealed 
scriptures, and that God has it. It is called “the mother of the book” 4 
and also “the preserved tablet" 5 and “the clear sign.” 6 God has revealed 
his one book to all the prophets and apostles: “The people were one 
nation, so God sent the prophets bearing good news and warnings. 
Along with them he revealed the book with truth so that it could make 
a judgment on the disagreements of the people.” (2: 213) The state- 
ment says “the book” because it was known and it was one, This book 
of God was revealed in certain ages, but from age to age God may 
annul whatever he wishes from what was revealed and confirm some- 
thing else, while maintaining the unity of the revelation, Lecause he 
has the original text with him on the preserved tablet. 7 

The revealed books were numerous, of which four remain: the Law 
of Moses, the Psalms of David, the Gospel of Jesus, and the Qur'an 
of Muhammad. All of them are true copies transcribed from the eternal 
book. “He has revealed to you the book with truth as a confirmation of 
that which preceded it. He revealed the Law and the Gospel previously 
as a guide to the people, and he has revealed the illumination." 8 
So by his revealing the Qur?àn and the Gospel and the Law, God in- 
spired the complete "illumination," that is, "he made the heavenly 
books of one kind, because they were all an illumination which distin- 
guishes between the true and the false." 9 So these copies confirm each 
other and testify to each other. 19 The Our?àn is an Arabic copy of the 
book. 11 Therefore, the Qur?àn commands its people to exercise a uni- 


* “God abrogates and confirms whatever he wishes, and he has with him the 
mother of the book.” (13: 39). The statement, “and he has with him the mother 
of the book,” means the original text of the book. It is unalterable and he wrote 
it before the creation of the world. (al-Jalalan). 

5 85: 21-22. 

8 “And we have computed everything in a clear sign." (36:12). Translator's 
note: This expression (4mm mubin) has been translated in various ways “a clear 
register" (Arberry), “a clear Book" (A. Yusuf Ali), "the clear Book of our 
decrees” (Rodwell), etc. The commentary of al-Jalálàn says that this phrase means 
'a clear book, that is, the preserved tablet" (Cf. Blachére's translation: "un arché- 
type explicite," and Paret's: "ein deutliches Hauptbuch.") 

" "Yet no apostle has produced any miracle except by God's permission For 
every age there is a book, God abrogates and confirms whatever he wishes, and 
he has with him the mother of the book.” (13: 38-39). 

3:54. 
9 al-Zamakhshari. 

10 “We had Jesus, Mary's son, to follow in their footsteps, and he confirmed 
the Law (Tawrdi) which had come earlier. We gave him the Gospel which con- 
tained guidance and light... We have revealed to you the book with truth as a 
confirmation and protection of the book which came earlier.” (5:46, 48). The 
“protection of the book" is interpreted as a testimony to it (al-Jalalàn) and a 
guardian of it (al-Baydawi). 

11 "We have made of the clear book an Arabic Qur?àn so that you may under- 
stand.” (43:2-3). 
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fied faith in all the revealed books. 12 By such a command, based on the 
unity of the revelation and the book, the Qur?4n makes it one of the 
pillars of Islam. “Piety is not that you turn your faces toward the east 
and the west, but piety is that one believes in God, the last day, the 
angels, the books, and the prophets." (2: 177) 

Due to the unity of the inspiration and of the revealed book which 
accompanied aH the apostles, the Qur?àn warns of a single punishment 
for those who reject belief in any of the scriptures, because they are all 
"the book." "Those who deny the book and the message with which 
we sent our apostles will know when they are dragged into hell with 
chains and fetters on their necks and burn in the fire.” (40: 70-71) 
So the Qur?àn sees the revealed books as copies of the one “book.” 


The Prophetic Message 1s One 
For All the Prophets and Messengers 


The statements of the Qur?àn on the unity of the prophetic message 
are clear and recurrent. 13 It proclaims the unity of the faith through 
the unity of the message. 14 It asserts that in Islam there is belief in all 
the prophets equally. This came in answer to the invitation of the Jews 
and Christians to their religion. “They said, ‘Be Jews or Christians and 
you will be guided aright!’ You say, ‘No! but rather the religion of 
Abraham, a true believer (hasif) who was not a polytheist.’” (2: 135) 
So the foundation is the tawhid, and there is no difference of opinion 
about that between the Muslims and others who believe in the scripture 
(al-kitabiyan).15 The unity of the prophecy and of the message is based 
on the tawhid, and this tawhid is called tslam (submission).16 All of 


12°Those of you who have believed, believe in God, his apostle, the book which 
was revealed to his apostle, and the book which was formerly revealed. Whoever 
does not have faith in God, his angels, his books, his apostles, and the last day 
has strayed far away." (4: 136). 

18 At Mecca Muhammad considers himself to be one of the “people of the 
book,” ... and at Medina he stands independent of them as regards religious com- 
munity, while remaining with them in doctrine, as you will see from the Medinan 
texts which we will cite. 

14 “We believe in God and what was revealed to us, as well as to Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, and the tribes, and what was given to Moses, Jesus, and 
the prophets from their Lord. We make no distinctions between any of them, 
and we are submissive (Muslims) to him.” (2:136) “We make no distinctions 
between any of them" believing in some and denying some (al-Jalalan) like the 
Jews, "for we believe in some and deny some, and we are sincere and submissive 
to God." (al-Baydawi). 

16 "Will you dispute with us about God? He is our Lord and your Lord. We 
have our deeds and you have your deeds. We are sincerely his.” (2: 139). 

16 We believe, along with some of the scholars, that the word tslaém (sub- 
mission) is an allusion to the tawhid. This is the work of Muhammad, or better, 
perhaps, the Hanifite environment in Medina toward which Muhammad leaned. 
This may be inferred from his statement: "He has named you Muslims before 
and in this (the Qur?àn)." (22:78). 

Translators note: From here on—except in note 21—we write "Islam" rather 
than “tsldm,” although most of the references are to the notion of “submission” 
rather than to the particular religious tradition called "Islam." 
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the prophets desire the religion of God and have been called to it. 17 

It is stated that the unity of the message and of the prophecy comes 
from the unity of inspiration. "We have inspired you, just as we 
inspired Noah and the prophets who came after him. We inspired 
Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, the tribes, Jesus, Job, Jonah, Aaron, 
and Solomon. We gave David psalms. We have told you about 
some apostles, others we have not. And God spoke directly to Moses. 
The apostles were bearers of good news and warnings so that, after 
the apostles, the people would have no excuses to raise against God. 
God is powerful and wise." (4: 163-165) Therefore, any distinction 
among the prophets is inconceivable, because he who inspired them is 
one and the inspiration which they all have is one. So they are links 
of a single chain and carry a single message. 


The Religion 1s One 
In All the Scriptures and for All the Prophets 


Every prophet calls people to God, 18 and humanity has been flooded 
with apostles who called for fawhid.19 Every statement which has 
been revealed by God indicates that there is only one God. “Have they 
adopted gods other than he? Say: ‘Bring your proofs! This is the 
statement of those who are with me and of those who were before me, 
but most of them do not know the truth so they turn away.” We did 
not send any apostle before you without revealing to him that there is 
no god but me, so worship me.” 20 Thus God revealed the tawhid to 
every apostle whom he sent, and nowhere in any of these inspired 
books of God do they say that there is some deity alongside God. 

The call of the prophets to God is the tawhid and is the Islam which 
the Qur?àn preaches. "Do they want something other than God's 
religion? Everything in heaven and on earth submits to him—either 
willingly or unwillingly. They will return to him. Say: We have believed 
in God and what was revealed to us and to Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, 
jacob, and the tribes, and what was given to Moses, Jesus, and the 


1T "Do they want something other than God's religion? Everything in heaven 
and on earth submits to him—either willingly or unwillingly. They will return to 
him, Say: We have believed in God and what was revealed to us and to Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, and the tribes, and what was given to Moses, Jesus, and 
the prophets from their Lord. We make no distinctions among them, and we 
submit to him.” (3:83-84). 

18 “We have sent to each nation an apostle to the end that they worship God 
and keep away from Taghiit God has guided some of them, while error has 
been imposed on others.” (16: 36). 

19 "Brom in front of them and behind them came the admonition of the 
apostles that they worship only God." (41 : 14). 

20 21:24-25. "This is the statement of those who are with me," that is, of my 
people, and it is the Qur?an. "The statement of those who were before me" means 
of those from other nations and is the Law, the Gospel, and other books of God. 
There is nothing said in any of them about there being any deity alongside God. 
(al-Jalalan). 
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prophets from their Lord. We make no distinctions among them, and 
we submit to him. And whoever desires a religion other than Islam 
will never have that accepted from him and in the hereafter be will be 
among the hopeless." (3:83-85) This is a very significant and com- 
prehensive passage. It defines the meaning of Islam as the tawhid, the 
“religion of God” 21 to which everything in heaven and on earth is 
subject, willingly or unwillingly. That is what was revealed to all the 
prophets and to Muhammad. Whoever wants something other than the 
Islam of the tawhid will be among the hopeless in this world and the 
next. 

To this religion and to this tawhid all the prophets, those endowed 
with knowledge, the angels, and even God himself have borne testi- 
mony. 22 Heaven and earth declare that "the only religion acceptable 
to God is Islam, and it is the tawhid." (al-Baydawi) 

According to the view of the Qur?àn, all the prophets not only 
preached Islam but were also themselves Muslims. Thus Abraham and 
his son, Ishmael, were Muslims. ?3 Abraham then made Islam incum- 
bent upon his sons, 24 who in turn kept the commandment and passed 
it down. 25 Furthermore, the tribes accepted this commandment to fol- 
low Islam, 26 and the two branches of the religion of Abraham from 
Ishmael and Isaac are Muslim: “From our offspring you will have a 
Muslim people." (2: 128) The prophets between Moses and Jesus were 
Muslims also. “We revealed the Law, containing guidance and light, by 
which the prophets, who were Muslims, judged the Jews." (5: 44) This 
means the prophets of the children of Israel or Moses and those who 
came after him. (al-Baydàwi) The Jews, also, who kept the Law (T'aw- 
rat) by the guidance of their prophets were Muslims along with them.27 


?1 cf. al-Zamakhshari on 3:19, 85 He traces the word, al-isldm, to the state- 
ment, “He submitted (aslama) his face to God" (4: 125), that is, he worshipped 
God faithfully and sincerely. ~ 

23 “God has borne witness that there is no god other than he. Also the angels 
and those endowed with knowledge, in justice, affirm that there is no god other 
than he, the powerful and wise one. The religion which is acceptable to God is 
Islam” (3:18-19) The interpretation of al-Ràzi links the status of "those en- 
dowed with knowledge" with the angels and God. "The religion which is accep- 
table to God is Islam" means the ‘law’ (message; shar^) which was sent to the 
apostels and based on the tawhid (al-Jalalàn) 

33 "Our Lord, make us submissive (Muslims) to you" (2:128). Abraham is a 
true believer, a Muslim, rather he is the origin of Islam, since he named the 
monotheists Muslims. (22:78). 

94 “When his Lord said to him, ‘Submit,’ he said, ‘I have submitted to the 
s of the universe.’ Abraham then made it incumbent upon his sons” (2: 131- 
132). 
25 “Jacob said, "My sons, God has chosen a religion for you, so do not die 
unless you are Muslims." (2: 132). 

28 The tribes said to Jacob, “We worship your God and the God of your fathers 
mi em and Isaac—one God—and we are submissive (Muslims) to 

” (2:133). 

27 “But be well informed in divine matters since you know the book and have 

OUS Would he command you to unbelief after you have been Muslims?" 
3:7 i 
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Then Christ himself and his helpers, the disciples, were Muslims. The 
disciples accepted the call of Jesus and adopted Islam after the miracle 
of the table which Jesus brought down to them from heaven. 28 

So when Muhammad attempted to steer clear of those who adhered 
to scripture and remain in his own community, which he organized in 
Medina independent of them, they answered him that they were Mus- 
lims before he was. 29 Thus, by the clear testimony of the Qur^àn and 
the decisive evidence-of the revelation, the Jews and the Christians, Mu- 
hammad’s contemporaries, were Muslims before the appearance of the 
Arab Prophet and his people. They will be given their reward twice 
for what they patiently endured. 

Muhammad followed in the footsteps of those prophets of the book 
who had preceded him. He was instructed to say, “I am only human 
like you. It was revealed to me, however, that your God is one God. So 
let whoever hopes to meet his Lord do some good deed and not allow 
any other deity to share in the worship of his Lord." (18: 110) He was 
guided by their true religion and followed their Islam.30 He then 
transmitted this religion to his people 31 and thereby became the first 
of the Muslims. 82 The Muslims were followers of Jesus when Islam 
originated, even though the laws were dissimilar. (al-Zamakhshari) 

So, according to the plain teaching of the Qur°an, those who adhere 
to the Law (Tawrüàt) and the Gospel and the Qur?àn are all Muslims, 
that is, monotheists who believe with a unified faith in God and the 


` 


28 “When Jesus perceived unbelief among them (that is, among the Jews) he 
said, ‘Who are my helpers for God?’ The disciples (al-~hawértyiin) said, We are 
God's helpers! We have believed in God. Testify that we are Muslims.’” (3-52). 
“When I inspired the disciples to believe in me and in my apostle, they said, 
"We have believed. Testify that we are Muslims." (5: 111) 

al-Flawériyan: These are either assistants in Jesus’ religion or his close friends 
and the first of those who believed in him. They were twelve men from al-Hawar, 
that is, “the white.” It is said also that they were fullers who bleached the 
clothes (al-Jalàlàn). We also have the opinion that the word is non-Arabic, taken 
from Aramaic or Ethiopian. 

29 “Those to whom we gave the book before it (that is, the Qur?àn) believe 
in it. When it was read to them they said, ‘We believe it—it is the truth from 
our Lord. We were Muslims prior to it.’ Those will be given their reward 
twice.” (28: 52-54) The statement, “We were Muslims prior to it,” refers to the 
monotheists “Those will be given their reward twice" for their faith in the two 
books (al-Jalalan), in the tawhid which they both contain. This was revealed in 
the faithful among those who adhere to the scripture. The pronoun in "before it" 
refers to the Qur?àn. "Tt is the truth from our Lord" is a reiteration for clari- 
fying that in which they must believe. "We were Muslims prior to it" is another 
reiteration. It proved that their belief in it was not something which they origi- 
nated at that time. It was something, rather, which happened long ago when 
they saw that it was mentioned in the preceding books. Their belonging to the 
religion of Islam came before the Qur?an was revealed or recited to them. (al- 
Baydáwi). 

80 21:92; 6:14. 

81 "Today I has perfected your religion for you, I have brought to realization 
my grace to you, and I desire that Islam be your religion." (5:3). 

32 “My prayer, my worship, my life, and my death are God's, the Lord of the 
universe, who has no co-deity. Thus I have been commanded and am the first 
of the Muslims.” (6: 162-163). 
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last day. God, in the Qur?àn and in the books which preceded it since 
Abraham, named those who believe in him Muslims. 

No secondary disparity in regard to the religious law (al-shari‘a) 
damages the essential agreement on doctrine. For on an immortal page 
from the last days of the life of the Arabic Prophet the Qur?àn ac- 
knowledges this disunity and makes it the basis of rivalry and com- 
petition in good things. So the foundation it provides for the followers 
of Moses is their own law. "How can they make you a judge when 
they have the Law (Tawra) which contains God's administration of 
justice?... We revealed the Law, which contains guidance and light, 
by which the prophets who had become Muslims judged the Jews, 
while the religious teachers and authorities 33 depended on that part 
of the book of God with which they had been entrusted and to which 
they were witnesses." (5:43-44) 

Also for the followers of Jesus it makes their own law the founda- 
tion. “We had Jesus, Mary's son, to follow in their footsteps, and he 
confirmed the Law which had come earlier. We gave him the Gospel, 
which contained guidance and light, as a confirmation of the previous 
Law and as guidance and counsel to those who fear God, and so that 
the people of the Gospel may judge on the basis of what God has re- 
vealed in it—those who do not judge on the basis of what God has 
revealed are immoral.” (5:46-47) 

Furthermore, the foundation it provides for the followers of Mu- 
hammad is their own law. “We have revealed to you the book with truth 
as a confirmation and protection of the book which came earlier. So 
judge between them on the basis of what God has revealed." (5:48) 

Then it concludes with this principle which is very broad, compre- 
hensive, complete, fundamental, and conclusive: “We have made for 
each of you a law and a path to follow. If God had so desired, he would 
have made you one people. But he wanted to test you with what he gave 
you: so store up good deeds.” (5:48) 84 God has drawn you together 


88 Translator’s note: “the religious teachers and authorities” (al-rabbüniyun 
wol-ahbdr). The term rabbdniyan refers to persons who specialize in matters 
that pertain to God, such as theologians; it is here translated "religious teachers." 
The expression aAhbür, translated "authorities" means non-Muslim authorities in 
religion, such as bishops or rabbis. (cf. Arberry’s translation: "the masters and 
the rabbis ") 

8t This statement has had the following interpretations : "Nations, we have 
made for each of you a law and a clear path in religion on which you may walk 

If God had so desired, he would have imposed upon you one law, but he made 
you different in order to test you by the various types of law which he gave 
you.” (al-Jalàlàn) "People, we have made for each of you a law (and the law 
[al-sharica] is the path to the water, which may be compared to religion because 
it is a path to the source of eternal life) and a clear path in religion. If God had 
so desired, he would have made you a group which was in agreement on one 
religion in all ages. From this it may be inferred that we are not bound by the 
previous systems of law," (al-Baydawi) and they are not bound by the law of 
the Qur?àn. "But he wanted to test you by the various laws which he gave you, 
as to whether you would put them into practice obediently with the strong con- 
viction that they are exigencies which have varied in accordance with the circum- 
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around a single doctrine. If he had so desired, he could have drawn you 
together around a single law. But he made you different in order to 
test you by what he gave you, to the extent that you contend and com- 
pete in good deeds, “each one according to his law and way.” 


Conclusion 


This is the view of the Qur?àn in regard to the religions, the prophets, 
and the revealed scriptures: the religion is one, the message of the 
prophets which carries it is one, and the book which contains it, despite 
the multiplicity of its copies, is one. Therefore, there are recurring 
statements about wiping out the distinction between the religions and 
the apostles and the books. “Those who do not believe in God and 
his apostles, and want to make a division between God and his apostles, 
saying, ‘We believe some, others we do not,’ and who want to take the 
middle road—those are the unbelievers. For the unbelievers we have 
prepared a humiliating punishment. And those who believe in God and 
his apostles and have made no distinctions among any of them—they 
will receive their reward." (4: 150-152) “We do not make distinctions 
between any of his apostles and we are submitted (Muslims) to him," 
(2:136, 285; 3: 84) because God “sent the prophets bringing good 
news and warnings. Along with them he revealed the book with truth." 
(2 : 213) 
stances and the time, acknowledging that God did not intend their disparity to 


exceed the demands of wisdom, or whether you would strive after the likeness 
and neglect the practice.” (al-Zamakhshari). 
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AKBAR AND AURANGZEB—SYNCRETISM 
AND SEPARATISM IN MUGHAL INDIA 
A RE-EXAMINATION* 


Akbar is one of the most famous characters in Indian 
history and also one of the most complex. It is traditional 
even today, in the North Indian countryside, to attribute to 
him anything great or good, as anything unpopular tends 
to be attributed to Aurangzeb. 


(Spear, India, A Modern History, p. 128) 


Akbar’s governmental policy [sought] a closer identifi- 
cation of Muslims with Hindus in one great commonwealth. 


(Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan, p. 167) 


The Emperor... felt himself at liberty to proceed with 
his plan for establishing that universal religion which he 
foolishly dreamed of imposing on his whole Empire, under 
the name of the Divine Religion or Divine Monotheism. 
From that time he cannot be regarded as a Muslim. 


(Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul, p. 134) 


The calculating statesman became a Muslim devotee, dis- 
tributing benevolences and wise saws to the eventual detri- 
ment of his authority, passing his nights reading the Koran 
and retaining only his suspicions of his sons and his alert- 
ness against intrigue. 


(Spear, India, A Modern History, p. 143) 


The above quotations are a sampling of views from several modern 
textbooks of Indian history which deal with the Mughal period. They 
show the prevailing characterizations of Akbar and Aurangzeb, which 
may be summarized as follows: Akbar is the Great Mughal, the empire 
builder, tolerant in religious matters to the point of apostasy, a charis- 
matic leader idolized not only by generations of North Indian peasants, 
but also by generations of historians. Aurangzeb, on the other hand, 


* Editor’s Note. Three years ago this quarterly published Prof. Joseph Poli- 
tella’s article, “Akbar: Warrior, Devotee and Mystic” (M.W., LVI [1966], 23-42). 
Especially on the issues of the ‘/bddat Khana, the Din-i Iláhi and the mahsar 
readers may wish to refer to this previous article as well. We trust that the 
differences in the spelling of personal names and in the transliteration system 
will not cause any confusion. 
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is the crafty arch-villain of the Mughal period, whose narrow-minded 
fanaticism was a major cause of the break-up of the Mughal Empire. 
These characterizations contain large measures of the truth, as well 
as much over-simplification. It must be conceded, for example, that 
Akbar is the more attractive figure to modern eyes, with his wide- 
ranging interests, eclectic religious ideas, and sympathetic character. 
In contrast, the austere figure of Aurangzeb commands respect, but 
not sympathy. The very manner in which he gained the throne inspires 
dislike, even though it proves his undoubted organizational and mili- 
tary ability. 

Both Akbar and Aurangzeb were rulers of exceptional ability. They 
are the giants in a dynasty which produced a remarkable succession of 
great men. But they both are complex personalities, and consequently 
any brief character sketch tends to obscure almost as much as it por- 
trays. It is necessary, therefore, to re-examine the textbook evaluation 
of these two great Mughals, to try and gain a fuller picture of each 
man, and of his age. Examination of the prevailing ideas of their times 
is particularly necessary, for concentration upon the great men of any 
period tends to portray the age in terms of the man. This is also a 
form of over-simplification which hinders intelligent historical inter- 
pretation. 

Referring to the quotations, one may single out a number of points 
for re-examination. First is the question of Akbar’s religious belief. 
Was he, or was he not, an apostate from Islam? Was his Din-i Ilaht 
a new religion, meant for everyone in his realm, or was it merely a 
heterodox brotherhood of his immediate associates? Second is the 
question of the position of the Hindus and other non-Muslims in 
Akbar’s political policy. Were his aims to secure the participation of 
all religious communities in the government of the empire, as in “one 
great commonwealth”? Or were his policies meant to reinforce the 
autocratic position of the emperor himself? 

Turning from Akbar to Aurangzeb, one must ask first: what was 
the cause of the tremendous change in religious policy between the two 
monarchs? Was it merely a difference in character, or were the roots 
deeper? Secondly, were Aurangzeb’s religious policies a major cause 
of Mughal decline, or were they only contributing factors in that 
decline? If the latter, then how important a factor of decline were 
these policies? 


Akbar 


The religious beliefs of Akbar have probably excited more contro- 
versy than any other aspect of his extraordinary personality. The 
modern accounts of his religious quest are about equally divided be- 
tween those who feel that he was an apostate from Islam, 1 and those 


1 Vincent A Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul (Oxford, 1917), p 134. 
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who feel that he always remained a Muslim. 2 The former rely chiefly 
on sources such as Badauni and the Portuguese missionaries, all of 
whom had their own reasons for regarding Akbar as an apostate. 
Badauni was in the orthodox camp at Akbar’s court and was opposed 
to any religious innovation. The Portuguese were anxious to report 
to their superiors any deviation from Islam by the emperor as evidence 
of his readiness to embrace Christianity. 3 Other historians, however, 
weigh the syncretic religious atmosphere in the India of Akbar’s day 
together with the heterodoxy in his family background, and conclude 
that his beliefs, while certainly eclectic, remained nevertheless within 
the bounds of Islam. 4 It is necessary, therefore, to examine the re- 
ligious atmosphere of Akbar’s day in order to evaluate these con- 
clusions. 

Islam in India in the sixteenth century was characterized by what 
I. H. Qureshi has called “a perilous triumph." 5 That is, during the 
century preceding Akbar’s accession, there had grown up in Hinduism 
a number of syncretic movements. Under the influence of Islam, 
various religious reformers such as Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, Nam- 
deva, and Tukaram had challenged the social concept of caste, and had 
adopted monotheism. 9 Never had Hinduism accepted the values of 
an alien system as it did during the reform movements of that day. 
This Islamic influence upon Hinduism was remarkable, for the latter 
had triumphed over other religions in the past, reabsorbing Buddhism, 
and absorbing many foreign peoples and sects within its complex 
system." The victory of Islam over Hinduism in these various syn- 
cretic sects is called “perilous” by Qureshi, because, in accepting 
Islamic values, Hinduism was actually showing its absorptive capacity 
once again. All of these movements stressed what Hinduism and Islam 
had in common, thereby weakening the contrast in the common mind 
between the two faiths. The emphasis on devotion to a personal God 
and the challenge to caste were defensive reactions on the part of 
Hinduism as much as they were the positive influence of Islam. 8 
The syncretic sects and the bhakti movement in Hinduism allowed the 
common people, attracted by the egalitarian aspect of Islam, or by 
the devotional form of worship found in the Sufi hospices, to remain 
within the Hindu fold. 9 

In the sixteenth century, therefore, the former sharp line between 
Islam and Hinduism was becoming less well-defined. Sufism, the most 


3 Makhanlal Roychaudhury, Din-i-Ilahi (Calcutta, 1941), pp. 134, 277; Aziz 
Ahmad, Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment (Oxford, 1964), p. 171. 

3 Ahmad, Islamic Culture, p. 174. 

4 Roychaudhury, Din-i-Haht, pp. 25, 44; Ahmad, Islamic Culture, pp. 167, 170. 

5 T H. Qureshi, Muslim Community of the Indo-Pakisten Subcontinent (The 
Hague, 1962), Chap. V. 

8 .» PP. III-IIQ. 

7 Ibid, p. 120 

9 Ahmad, Islamic Culture, p. 119. 

9 fbid., p. 151. 
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dynamic element in medieval Indian Islam, was in decline. This was 
partially because of the rise, within Hinduism, of bhakti devotionalism. 
But Sufism was also in decline because of a development within Indian 
Islam itself. As a background to this development, it must be remem- 
bered that Islam had come late to India. To be sure, the first Muslims 
had come to India in the first century after the hijra; however, Islamic 
rule did not become a permanent feature of North Indian life until 
the thirteenth century, with the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate. 
By that time, Sufism had become an accepted part of Islam, thanks 
to the writings of al-Ghazàli (1059-1111).1° Up until his time, mys- 
ticism was regarded with suspicion by orthodox theologians for rea- 
sons well summarized by Qureshi: 


The Sufi seeks to lose himself in the love of God and desires union 
with Him. This is not a physical condition; it can be attained only 
in the spiritual sense... Through concentration and other means 
this sense is cultivated until it results in a feeling of unity between 
the ego and God... This central feeling has been the cause 
of the rise of several religious heresies; where it has been disci- 
plined...no serious deviation has taken place, but in some in- 
stances ideas and beliefs, sometimes irreconciliable with orthodox 
Islam have been cultivated, and even propagated. On the whole, 
some form of monism came to be generally accepted by the Sufis; 
some did not push it to the logical extremes in developing doctrines 
which would run counter to the principles of Islam... others ig- 
nored these limits and expressed ideas which were patently heret- 
ical, 11 


One of the major accomplishments of al-Ghazali was—in the words 
of Montgomery Watt—that 


he brought orthodoxy and mysticism into closer contact; the ortho- 
dox theologians still went their own way, and so did the mystics, 
but the theologians became more ready to accept the mystics as 
respectable, while the mystics were more careful to remain within 
the bounds of orthodoxy. 12 


When it reached India, therefore, Sufism had reached a modus vi- 
vendi with orthodox Islam. The Sufi brotherhoods of India main- 
tained a strict discipline in their devotions, and were always careful to 
avoid the excesses which had led to the execution of al-Hallàj. 13 The 
writings of the great Sufi saint of Ghaznavid Lahore, Shaykh “Alī Huj- 


10 W. T. DeBary, ed., Sources of Indian Tradition (New York, 1964), I, 373. 

1i Qureshi, Community, pp. 130-131. : 

12? W. Montgomery Watt, The Faith and Practice of al-Ghassali (London, 
1953) p. I. 

18 H. Mason is preparing an English translation of the study on al-Hallaj, 
L. Massignon’s La Passion d'al Hallaj, mariyr mystique de l'Islam (Paris, 1922). 
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wiri, emphasize this effort on the part of Indian mystics not to stray 
from the path of orthodoxy: 


Some wrongly imagine that annihilation signifies loss of essence 
and destruction of personality, and that subsistence indicates the 
subsistence of God in man. Both these notions are absurd. In India 
I had a dispute on this subject with a man who claimed to be versed 
in Quranic exegesis and theology. When I examined his preten- 
sions I found that he knew nothing of annihilation and subsistence, 
and that he could not distinguish the eternal from the phenomenal. 

- Many ignorant Sufis consider that total annihilation is possible, but 
this is manifest error, for annihilation of the different parts of ma- 
terial substance can never take place. 14 


During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, however, the thought 
of Ibn ‘Arabi gained increasing ascendancy among Muslim mystics, and 
particularly in one of the most active missionary brotherhoods in India, 
the Chishtis. 15 The philosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi was thoroughgoing mon- 
ism. He held that: 


The one reality is God; the universe is His expression of Him- 
self. The universe does not proceed from God by emanations but 
by manifestations; He makes Himself known to Himself in every- 
thing. The mystic does not become one with God; he becomes 
conscious of his oneness with God. 18 


The increasing acceptance of Ibn *Arabi's monist philosophy among 
Muslim mystics was of particular significance in India, for it brought 
Sufi thought increasingly close to the Vedanta school of Hindu philos- 
ophy. 17 In addition, it brought Sufism once again into conflict with 
orthodoxy. The Sufis, furthermore, usually held aloof from the centers 
of power, while the “wama? associated with courts and kings and in- 
fluenced their thinking. 18 As the Sufi brotherhoods lost their influence 
at court, the influence of the orthodox *ulama? grew proportionately. 19 

At the beginning of the Mughal era, therefore, a situation existed 
in India where devotionalism in Hinduism and monist philosophy in 
Islam had been working to bring Islam and Hinduism closer together, 
to a point where the differences between the two faiths were scarcely 
perceptible to the untutored mind. In the centers of power, however, the 
influence of the orthodox “wama? had increased. Not only did they have 


14 Hujwiri, Kashf ul-Mahjub, in DeBary, Sources, p. 

15 Aziz Ahmad, “Sufi and Sultan in Pre-Mughal Tndia” "Des Islam, X XXVIII 
(1962), 145, 153. 

eBary, Sowrces, p. 

" Aziz Ahmad, "Islam A Espagne et Inde Musulmane Moderne," Études... à la 
Mémoire de Lévi Provençale (Paris, 1962), II, 463; Qureshi, Community, p. 132. 

18 Khaliq A. Nizami, "Early Indo-Muslim Mystics and Their Attitude Toward 
the State," Islamic Culture, XXIV (1950), 60 

19 Ahmad, Der Islam, XXXVIII (1962), 150. 
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control over the interpretation of Islamic law, but also the chief judge 
of the realm (gddi?l-qudát) and the chief theologian (sadr al-sud&r) 
had control over the distribution of tax-free lands. 29 This situation 
gave them great power and was a source of considerable corruption. ?1 
The increase in their power had not increased the *w/amdá"?'s tolerance 
in matters of Islamic jurisprudence. Their scholasticism was such that 
they even quibbled over whether the Aajj was lawful or not, since the 
two possible routes to Arabia, by sea and by land, ran through infidel 
territory (the Portuguese-controlled Indian Ocean and Shi‘a-ruled Per- 
sia). 22 

Regarding the treatment of non-Muslims, the “wama? by and large 
followed the tradition established under the Delhi Sultanate of treating 
them as dhimmi, or protected people. The Hindus were allowed freedom 
of worship, but they were subject to the payment of fizya, a special 
tax on non-Muslims. ?3 This tax had not been levied with regularity 
throughout the Sultanate period, but at the beginning of the Mughal 
period it was, apparently, in force. 24 In the treatment of heterodox 
Muslims, however, the *wlama? were particularly severe. They perse- 
cuted any whose opinions differed from theirs. This intolerance in- 
evitably led to factionalism among the jurists themselves: The chief 
güdi, Makhdüm al-Mulk, and the chief sadr, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Nabi 
quarreled and accused one another of being infidels in front of the 
Emperor Akbar. 25 They gave such a poor account of themselves in 
religious discussions with the Emperor, that it is little wonder that Ak- 
bar began to doubt whether all the power in their hands was a good 
thing. 26 

In addition to these trends within Islam—an increasingly degenerate 
form of Sufism, and an increasingly stiff-necked form of orthodoxy— 
there were in the sixteenth century a number of mahdist movements. 
Mahdism was associated with the belief, based on alleged prophecies of 
Muhammad, that at the end of the first millenium of Islam, a mahdi, or 
reviver, would appear and rejuvenate the faith. 27 Since the end of the 
first millenium of Islam was near, the hope of such a great religious 
leader was uppermost in many peoples’ minds. The mahdists, prominent 
among whom was Shaykh Mubarak Nagori, one of the leading scholars 
of the day, assumed a hostile attitude toward the rigidity of the sla- 
mi. 28 The ‘ulama?, in turn, began a campaign of repression against 


20 Makhanlal Roychaudhury, State and Religion in Mughal India (Calcutta, 

1951), p. 159. 
bid., p. 173. DAE PE ] 

2 Badauni, Muniakhab wi-Tawarskh, in Elliot and Dowson, eds, History of 
India (Allahabad, 1963), V, 519. 

23 Roychaudhury, State and Religion, p. 255. 

2% Ibid., p. 349. 

25 Badauni, in Elliot and Dowson, History, V, 526. 

28 Qureshi, Community, P- 143 

237 Murray Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan (Calcutta, 1959), pp. 112-115. 

38 Ibid., p. 115. 
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mahdism, which assumed the features of a witch hunt when various 
people accused their personal enemies of heresy. The excesses of the 
persecution damaged the cause of orthodoxy by creating sympathy for 
those persecuted. 29 

Such were the conditions within Indian Islam at the opening of the 
reign of Akbar. It was a period when many heterodox ideas had virtu- 
ally become accepted as part of Islam, when orthodoxy was notorious 
for its pettiness and rigidity, and when many leading figures in Indian 
Islam were looking for a mujaddid, or renewer, to revitalize Islam and 
signal the coming of the second millenium of the faith. 

Further clues to the religious ideas current in Akbar’s day can be 
found by tracing the religious background of the Mughal dynasty. The 
dynasty claimed descent from Timur, the Mongol conqueror who had 
embraced Sunni Islam but who also had retained his Central Asian 
belief in saints and shrines. 8° Babur, the first Mughal Emperor of 
India, had been a Sunni, but had embraced Shitism when he was in 
Persia. 81 Akbar’s father, Humayiin, was a Sunni but had also em- 
braced Shi‘ism, outwardly at least, when he was in exile in Persia dur- 
ing the Sur interregnum (1540-1555). 32 Bayram Khan, the regent for 
Akbar during his minority, was a Shi‘ite, 33 as were Akbar’s closest 
friends and advisors, Fayzi and Abū ?l-Fazl, sons of Shayk Mubarak 
Nagori, the prominent mahdist. 84 The importance of Shitism in Ak- 
bar’s religious thought is seen particularly in his desire to be both 
spiritual and temporal leader of the Muslim community, an idea 
which was propagated by Shayk Mubarak and his sons. The Shi‘ites 
had always placed great importance upon the figure of the imam, 
the spiritual leader who was a descendant of the prophet through 
*Ali. Before the extinction of the line of imams, not only had the 
spiritual and temporal leadership of the Shi‘a been combined in one 
person, but also the leader or imam was regarded as divine himself. 85 
In Persia, this doctrine found fertile soil because of the tradition of 
divine kingship from pre-Muslim times. 86 Orthodox leaders in India 
were understandably uneasy when Akbar, under the influence of his 
Shi*ite advisors, desired to take on the function of spiritual leader. 87 

Beside the influence of Shi‘ism in Akbar’s background, there was 
also the influence of the Mughal's Central Asian background. Central 
Asian Islam was particularly influenced by Sufism and devotion to 
the cult of saints, since there, as in India, the Sufis were active in the 


29 Qureshi, Community, pp. 136-137. 

80 Roychaudhury, D4n-i-IHahi, pp. 34-35. 

31 F. W. Buckler, "New Interpretation of Akbar's Infallibility Decree," Journal 
of t the Royal Asiatic Society, 1924, 596. 

82 Sukumar Ray, Humayan ta Persia (Calcutta, 1948), p. 

83 R. Krishnamurti, Akbar, the Religious Aspect (Baroda, Sot; p. 6. 

34 J. N. Hollister, The Shica of India (London, 1953), p. 131. 

85 DeBary, Sources, p. 368. 

36 Ibid., p. 497. 

87 Ibid., p. 437. 
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spread of Islam. In Central Asia also, there had been a long-standing 
culture with a monastic structure similar to the Sufi brotherhoods. 88 
Devotion to saintly figures was reflected by Babur and Hamayün in 
their frequent pilgrimages to shrines throughout their peripatetic 
careers, 89 and by Akbar in his frequent pilgrimages to the Shrine of 
Shaykh Mu‘in al-Din Chishti at Ajmir. 49 In addition, Akbar's heir, 
Prince Salim (Jahangir), was the namesake of Shaykh Salim Chishti 
of Fatehpur Sikri, where Akbar built his capital.41 The somewhat 
superstitious belief in the powers of saints was not only a part of the 
heritage of the Mughal dynasty, but was also very much a part of 
the spirit of the times. With the decline in the Sufi orders, Sufism 
increasingly became associated with the belief in miracles of saints. The 
cult of saints originated in the devotion of disciples to truly pious men, 
well-versed in the tenets of Islam, but as time went by, there were 
many lesser figures who, outside the discipline of the Sufi orders, 
verged on heterodoxy. These, as well as outright charlatans, preyed 
upon the credulity of the masses. 42 It was not until the close of 
Akbar’s reign, with the coming of the Naqshbandi order to India, 
that a reform of Sufism was begun, to bring it once again into the 
fold of orthodoxy. 48 

In addition to his devotion to saints, Akbar showed certain mystical 
tendencies himself. His spiritual exercises included long hours of medi- 
tation, 44 and he is reported to have had a mystical vision. 45 He 
delighted in religious and philosophical discussions with Muslim 
divines and with his courtiers.46 Many sources have mentioned his 
lack of a formal education, but few have linked his illiteracy with 
his intense search in later life for spiritual truth. It seems certain 
that his inability to read was responsible for his love of vocal ex- 
changes of ideas. But the desire to compensate for his early lack of 
formal training must also have been a strong motivation. 

Having examined the various factors behind the religious atmos- 
phere in India at the time of Akbar, one must now turn to an exami- 
nation of Akbar's religious policies themselves. Until the year 1575, 
there was very little reason to doubt the Emperor’s orthodoxy. 47 In 
that year, he ordered the construction of the ‘/badat Khana, a special 
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pavilion in his palace at Fatehpur Sikri where he might repair after 
prayers on Thursday evening, and there remain in discussion with 
learned men, theologians and courtiers, often until noon prayers on 
Friday.48 It must be emphasized that only orthodox Muslims were 
originally invited to these discussions. The four sides of the chamber 
were reserved for shayhks, sayyids, ‘ulama?, and emirs.49 The 
“Wama, however, disgraced themselves, first by squabbling over 
precedence in seating, and then by quibbling over narrow points of 
law, and by carrying out personal attacks against one another. 50 
The last straw for Akbar seems to have been a discussion centered 
around the subject of marriage in Islam. Makhdüm al-Mulk, the gédi 
?[-qudàt, maintained that no Muslim may marry more than four wives, 
and that concubines and temporary (muta) marriages were unlaw- 
ful. $1 Akbar, who had many wives and concubines, was angered by 
this effrontery, and thereafter he also invited Shi‘ites (whose schools 
of law recognized mut‘a marriage) to the discussions. 52 

This story seems an inadequate explanation for Akbar's disillusion- 
ment with the “Wama”. It is more probable that the ‘ulamé?’s undignified 
behavior, together with their inability to agree on the most insignif- 
icant details of law, had shaken the Emperors confidence in their 
ability as judges of the supreme law. He had also become aware of the 
corruption in the offices of sadr and qüdi in the administration of 
tax-free lands. 53 The marriage discussion may only have provided the 
occasion Akbar had been waiting for to assert his own power over 
that of these narrow-minded men. Shortly thereafter, not only were 
Shi'ites admitted to the *Zbádat Khana, but also learned men and divines 
of other faiths: Hindu yogis, Jain monks, Parsi mobeds, and Roman 
Catholic missionaries from Goa. 54 In 1579 a decree (mahgar) was 
issued stating: 


We have agreed and do decree that the rank of Sultan-t-adil [just 
ruler] is higher in the eyes of God than the rank of mujtahid 
[jurist]. Further we declare that the Sultan of Islam, the refuge 
of mankind, the leader of the faithful, the shadow of God in the 
world—Abu-l Fath Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar Padshah-i 
Ghazi (whose kingdom God perpetuate !)—is a most just, wise and 
God-fearing king. Therefore, if there be a variance of opinion 
among the mujtahids upon questions of religion, and His majesty, 
in his penetrating understanding and unerring judgment, should 
incline to one opinion, and give his decree for the benefit of man- 
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kind and for the due regulation of the world, we do hereby agree 
that such a decree is binding on us and on the whole nation. 55 


The mahzar of 1579 has frequently been called the "Infallibility 
Decree," because it placed the Emperor in the position of supreme 
judge, over and above the doctors of the law. Opposition to the Em- 
peror's will was rendered quite difficult, if not impossible, by this 
decree. 88 The mahzar of 1579 may be interpreted as an assumption by 
Akbar of equality with, if not superiority to, the divinely revealed law 
of Islam, the shari^a. Heretofore, all Muslim rulers had recognized, 
in theory at least, the sovereignty of the Divine law, as interpreted by 
*ulamá? (mujtahidan), over the monarch’s individual will. In chal- 
lenging the position of the "uam, Akbar was seen by the orthodox 
of his time, and by many Muslim historians since, to be challenging 
the paramountcy of the Divine law, and thereby undermining the 
political foundations of the Islamic state. 57 Another interpretation of 
the mahzar, however, is that Akbar was only assuming superior author- 
ity in the case of disagreements by the “wama, in the interests of 
peace and security in his Empire, and that by the decree he was by no 
means assuming infallibility or a position of par with the authority 
of the shari*a. 58 These two interpretations both contain points of 
interest: 

Those—stuch as Buckler— who see the decree as Akbar’s challenge 
to the political position of the *wamà? and a concentration of power in 
himself, are probably closer to what was in Akbar’s own mind. 59 
Those—such as Qureshi—who interpret the mahzar in terms of 
classical Islamic legal theory, reflect the judgment of posterity on 
Akbar’s religious policy. Akbar, Qureshi emphasizes, was not well- 
versed in Islamic law; therefore, he could not assume the position of 
supreme mujtahid or interpreter of the law, even though some of the 
early Caliphs of Islam had done so. In doing so, he was undermining 
the sharta, and thus he was undermining the basic alliance between 
othodoxy and the throne which was the foundation of Muslim rule in 
all Sunni kingdoms, and had been the basis of Muslim power in India 
all during the Sultanate. 60 These two interpretations, the one based on 
Akbar’s own probable political motivation, and the other based on clas- 
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sical Islamic theory, must be kept in mind while examining Akbar’s 
next religious move, the establishment of the Din Iahi. 

The Din4 Ilahi or “Divine Monotheism" was the cult instituted by 
Akbar in his court, and it is on the basis of this cult that historians 
such as V. A. Smith have based their judgment that Akbar was, an 
apostate from Islam.61 The cult, in fact, combined features from a 
number of religions. It was a curious mixture of beliefs and ritual 
observances which had impressed Akbar during the discussions in 
the ‘[bddat Khana. The basic feature of the Dina Ilāhī was mono- 
theism, intermixed with a cult of the sun. The worship of light and 
fire were features found in Zoroastrianism and certain sects of Hin- 
duism. 62 The Din Ilühi also prescribed certain virtues on the part 
of its initiates: liberality, abstinence, forgiveness, freedom from the 
bonds of worldly existence, wisdom and devotion, prudence, gentleness, 
good treatment of others, total attachment to God, and union with 
God. 63 These bear striking resemblance to stages in the Sufi way of 
life. 94 The word ‘initiate’ is a more accurate term than ‘believer,’ for 
the cult had no systematic doctrinal base. It was rather a brotherhood 
of courtiers, united in their devotion to the Emperor, than an actual 
organized religion. 65 The ceremony of ‘conversion’ to the Din-i Ilahi 
was similar to an initiation into a Sufi order, where the disciple 
places his head at the feet of the master. 99 The cult never spread 
beyond the imperial court. Abū ?1-Fazl lists only eighteen adherents in 
the ‘Ayn+ Akbari, but the number may have been greater. 97 It is 
significant that of these eighteen, only one, Raja Birbal, was a 
Hindu. 98 Akbar, in fact, discouraged missionary activity. “Why should 
I claim to guide men before I myself am guided?" he is reputed to 
have said. 69 

Those who regard Akbar as an apostate from Islam do not sufficiently 
consider the organization and ritual observances of Sufi brotherhoods. 
The organization of the Din-i Ilàhi is that of a religious brotherhood. 70 
The fact that Akbar did not regard himself as an apostate is signifi- 
cant.71 His was a philosophical and mystic quest in the spirit of 
medieval Sufism, in a period when the organized brotherhoods had 
declined, and had drifted from orthodoxy themselves. The prevailing 
monist philosophy made it relatively easy to include sun worship within 
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the context of monotheism. If God is all and within all, it is not hard 
to imagine that he is present to a greater degree in some objects than 
in others, and to worship those objects as manifestations of God. The 
sun, as the source of light and warmth is certainly an object partaking 
of a great many godly attributes. 72 Akbar, furthermore, remained 
firmly opposed to the Hindu doctrine of incarnation, 73 Parsi doctrines 
of dualism,74 and Christian doctrines of the divinity of Christ. 76 
Thus, by default if nothing else, he remained within the fold of Islam. 
If Akbar’s beliefs were consistent with the times, is is equally true that 
his beliefs were not consistent with many tenets of orthodox Islam, nor 
with orthodox Islamic polity. 76 

One must now return to the two interpretations of Akbar mentioned 
above. 77 The first judges Akbar by what was probably in his mind: 
his desire to find a new synthesis of belief, satisfying to himself, by 
uniting what was good in orthodoxy, Sufism, Shitism, Hindu mysti- 
cism, and other faiths, particularly Zoroastrianism. 78 In this mingling 
of religious beliefs, he hoped to set an example for the leaders of the 
different peoples of his Empire. This interpretation is supported by 
Abii °l-Fazl’s testimony that Akbar aspired to be the spiritual as well 
as the temporal leader of the Empire, 79 but it does not mean that he 
sought to convert others to his beliefs. His example showed that such 
a mixture of beliefs was possible, at the highest level of society in the 
person of the Emperor. In this way, he might focus the devotion of the 
many communities within the Empire upon himself and build a new 
basis of centralized political power. 80 

The interpretation based on Islamic legal theory criticizes Akbar for 
abandoning the traditional Islamic power base. 81 The Islamic state 
structure, maintained with varying degrees of success during the Sul- 
tanate period, was based on the alliance of religious orthodoxy with 
political power: in the persons of the Sultan, the Sunni nobility, the 
*ulamá?, and the orthodox Sufis. In Akbar's time, however, this 
alliance was no longer possible. Not only had the Sufis lost their in- 
fluence, but also many of the Sunni nobles were suspect, since they 
were Afghans, and therefore supporters of the Lodis or the Suris in 
the early Mughal period. 82 Many of the nobles in the Mughal camp 
were Persians, and thus, Shitites. 88 The *ulama? had been discredited 
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for their pettiness and corruption. 84 The survival of the Mughal 
Empire demanded the replacement of the old power base by a new 
alliance. 85 It must be noted that, just as the old base of Muslim power 
was a small ruling class, so was the Mughal’s power base. There was 
no question of popular support in Akbar’s attempt at building a new 
ruling group. The Mughal Empire was just as autocratic as the Delhi 
Sultanate, if not more so. 88 Thus the concept of a “commonwealth” 87 
for all communities within India is not an appropriate term to use to 
describe Akbar’s political system, for it seems to imply popular parti- 
cipation in the government of the Empire, which was not the case. But 
neither is the idea of “a new synthesis” an adequate interpretation of 
Akbar’s religious and political policies, for Akbar was not seeking to 
conciliate all Hindus, just the Hindu ruling group, the Rajputs. 88 
Akbar was seeking, by means consistent with the religious trends of 
his times, to replace one ruling group by another. 

The most adequate concept to apply in an interpretation of Akbar’s 
religious and political policy is Ibn Khaldün's *asabiyya. ‘Asabiyya may 
be roughly defined as group solidarity. According to Ibn Khaldün, 
without Sasabiyya, no dynasty can long maintain its power. It is an 
aristocratic concept, based on loyalty of the ruling group to the person 
of the ruler. The role of religion in maintaining *asabiyya is extremely 
important, for if there is a community of belief which binds the ruling 
group, the feeling of solidarity is certainly stronger than if there are 
differences of creed.89 Akbar probably knew nothing of Ibn Khal- 
dün's analysis of Muslim polity, but as a shrewd politician, he must 
have felt the need for a community of belief within his court. Beyond 
the confines of the palace and the ruling aristocracy, the spread of 
his cult was unimportant, just as popular support was unimportant, 
and so he was not interested in propagating the Din-+ Ilahi. 

To conclude the age of Akbar, one may answer the questions posed 
at the beginning as follows: First, Akbar was not an apostate from 
Islam, but was rather following a monist trend which had been present 
within Islam for centuries, and which was particularly strong within 
Indian Islam in the late medieval period. The Din-i [lahi was firmly 
rooted in Sufism, although it was a heterodox form of Sufism, con- 
sistent with Akbar’s time. The position of Hindus and other non- 
Muslims within Akbar’s religious and political system was minor, 9° 
contrary to prevailing opinion, because Akbar did not seek popular 
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support from the great mass of his subjects, but only sought alliances 
with various Hindu princes, a precedent long followed by Muslim 
rulers in North India. His toleration of Hindu beliefs also followed 
a long-standing practice of Muslim rule in India. Where he did digress 
from traditional Indian Islamic practice was the extent to which he, 
as Emperor, let non-Islamic beliefs influence his own faith. He let 
his disillusionment with the *wama? and his political opposition to 
their power drive him too far from the main base of Islamic political 
organization: the supremacy of the shari‘a. He underestimated, fur- 
thermore, the ability of the *wam4? to reassert their power in the 
reform movements which followed his death. His syncretism succeeded 
in associating heterodox Muslims and Rajputs with the seat of power, 
but it sufficiently alienated the orthodox forces, so that when they 
regained their strength, they were unwilling to reach any understanding 
with the Shi‘ites. Akbar’s policy succeeded in bolstering the power and 
the position of the Mughal Emperor, but it split the Indian Muslim 
community, and this was to have serious repercussions. 


Aurangzeb 


Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707) reigned only a century after Akbar, and 
yet the religious atmosphere of his time was totally different from the 
syncretism of Akbar’s time. The explanation for this phenomenon can 
be found in the orthodox resurgence which took place in the half- 
century between the death of Akbar and the accession of Aurangzeb. 

The figure chiefly responsible for this orthodox reform movement 
was Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, known as mujaddid al-alf al-thant (the 
renewer [of Islam] in the second millenium). Just as Akbar was the 
representative of a long-term trend of syncretism and Sufi heterodoxy 
in Indian Islam, so Shaykh Ahmad represented the orthodox Sufi 
trend in Indian Islam, a trend as old as the works of al-Ghazali. Shaykh 
Ahmad was a member of the Naqshbandi order of Sufis, and for this 
reason his movement is sometimes known as the “Naqshbandi reac- 
tion." 91 The Nagshbandis originated in Central Asia, in the same 
region as the Mughal dynasty, and had long been associated with that 
ruling house. Timur had built a tomb for the founder of the order, and 
Babur’s father had been'the disciple of a Naqshbandi saint, who was 
also revered by Babur. 92 The Nagshbandis did not come to India, 
however, until late in Akbar's reign, when Khwaja Baqi Billah estab- 
lished a hospice in Delhi. Shaykh* Ahmad became a disciple of the 
Khwaja there. 93 Under the influence of his Nagshbandi master, 
Shaykh Ahmad reached a mystic state in which he realized that the 
experience of oneness with God was transitory, based on ecstasy, and 
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was not the highest state of mystical experience. 94 This led him to a 
denial of Ibn *Arabi's philosophy of monism. In a brilliant exposition 
of his ideas, he refuted the major points of the monist philosophy which 
had been the basis of Islamic mysticism for over three centuries. 

He held that the mystics’ intense longing for union with God and 
their concentration on this union produced a feeling of oneness with 
God. No matter how intense was this mystical experience, however, 
it was only a feeling, and not objective reality. It was not unity of 
existence (wahdat al-wujad) but rather unity in feeling (wahdat al- 
shuhüd). He did not deny the value of mystical experience, however— 
quite the contrary. He stated that the highest mystical state was not 
ecstasy but sobriety, which must be attained by long training. Only 
in a state of sobriety could the mystic apprehend the true nature of 
reality: that God is transcendent, the creator of the phenomenal uni- 
verse but not part of it, and that knowledge of God is beyond human 
comprehension. As opposed to the monist position that ultimate truth 
can be apprehended by human mystical experience, he reasserted the 
supremacy of Divine revelation. 95 

Shaykh Ahmad’s philosophical exposition had great impact, because 
it was based on mystical experience, and not merely on intellectual dis- 
cussion, as Akbar’s innovations had been. 96 In addition, Shaykh 
Ahmad organized his movement carefully, in order to gain the greatest 
influence among the ruling groups. Within the Naqshbandi order, he 
prepared a group of disciples to carry on his anti-monist ideas. He 
condemned the Sufis for their enslavement to monism and their lack 
of deep spiritual experience, and won them over by the depth of his 
own spiritual exercises. He condemned the ^wama? of Akbar’s time 
for devoting all their time to minute discussions of Islamic jurispru- 
dence. He called for a return to the source of Islam: Divine revelation, 
as contained in the Qur?an and hadith, and thus won over many “Wama? 
by being more orthodox than they. He initiated a vast correspondence 
with many eminent men—theologians, the nobility, military command- 
ers, etc.— calling for a return to the basis of Islamic polity, the 
divinely revealed law, or shari^a. 97 He was aided in his task by the fact 
that after the death of Abi ?l-Fazl, a group of orthodox noblemen had 
gained power at court and in the administration. 98 

The Mujaddid was not without enemies among the Shi'a group at 
court, however, and he was imprisoned in Gwalior fort for a time by 
the Emperor Jahangir, charged with fomenting disloyalty among the 
army officers.®® He was eventually cleared of these charges, and 
gained influence with the Emperor, securing from him the promise to 
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enforce the shari*a and to abolish innovations such as sajda (prostra- 
tion before the person of the Emperor) and prohibition of cow 
slaughter. 100 

Aíter the Mujaddid's death in 1624, his work was carried on among 
the nobility at court and in the army by his sons and disciples. During 
the reign of Shah Jahan, orthodoxy was definitely in the ascend- 
ancy. 101 The ruling group was staunchly orthodox, and the *wamd? 
revived the study of hadith 102 A number of regulations based on 
Islamic law were enacted, several mosques which had been destroyed 
during previous reigns were rebuilt, and a few Hindu temples whose 
construction had not been officially authorized were destroyed. 103 
The Mujaddid’s denial of monism, furthermore, had helped to bring 
the Sufis and the theologians to a renewed understanding. 104 Indian 
Islam was thus strengthened in both its political and religious aspects, 
and was turned from the syncretic path of the previous three centuries. 
Syncretism and monism were not completely defeated, but a definite 
step had been taken toward the purification of Indian Islam. 

At the same time, Rajputs continued to enjoy positions of authority 
in the ruling group, and Hindus in general continued to enjoy freedom 
of worship. The jisya, abolished by Akbar, was not reinstituted by 
Shah Jahàn, in spite of the urging of the “Wama, and the enforcement 
of the shari^a was more a principle than an actual practice. 106 During 
the latter part of the reign of Shah Jahan, the influence of Dara 
Shikóh, the heir apparent, was very strong at court. 106 

Prince Dàrà was a mystic and a philosopher in his own right, and 
represented the syncretic trend in Indian Muslim thought just as 
Akbar had. 107 His main work, Majma‘ al-Bahrayn (Mingling of the 
Two Oceans), traced the parallels between Islamic Sufism and Hindu 
Vedantism. He also translated the Upanishads into Persian with the 
help of Sanskrit scholars. 198 Many have looked upon Prince Dara as 
another Akbar and feel that had he, rather than Aurangzeb, succeeded 
Shah Jahan, the ‘new ‘asabiyya’ evolved by Akbar would have been 
reaffirmed. The alliance of heterodox Muslim elements and Hindus 
would have resulted once again in a period of stability and glory for 
the Mughal Empire, instead of the incessant wars of Aurangzeb’s 
reign. 109 This conjecture about Dara Shikób, however, is based on 
the assumption that Aurangzeb's religious policies were primarily 
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responsible for the weakening of the Mughal Empire. This is by no 
means certain. It has been shown above that the syncretic trend in 
Indian Muslim mysticism, strong in the fifteenth century, had begun 
to decline in the sixteenth century. Akbar was a product of this syn- 
cretic trend, but the degree of opposition aroused by his religious 
innovations indicates that even the great figure of Akbar could not 
deny the power of Islamic orthodoxy, which was beginning to reassert 
itself. The new orthodox trend became fully developed in the seven- 
teenth century, and it is doubtful whether Dara Shikoh, had he become 
Emperor, would have been able to enforce his religious ideas to the 
extent that Akbar had. 110 At any rate, Dara Shikoh did not succeed 
Shah Jahan, but was defeated in the war of succession by his younger 
brother Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb showed the mystical tendencies of many members of 
the Mughal dynasty, although whether he actually considered retiring 
from the world and pursuing his mystic devotions, as some accounts 
maintain, 111 is open to question. Bernier maintains that his ostensible 
desire to retire from the world was a political move designed to alleviate 
the suspicions of his brothers, rivals for the throne. 112 This desire, 
however, was consistent with Aurangzeb’s pious and austere nature, 
and thus was probably not merely a tactical move. 118 

The debate over Aurangzeb’s motives may be clarified somewhat by 
the fact that he is reputed to have been a disciple of Khwaja Muham- 
mad Ma*süm, son and successor of Shaykh Ahmad. 114 As a disciple 
of the Naqshbandi order, Aurangzeb was dedicated to the task of 
re-establishing an Islamic state, a state based on the rule of the shari‘a. 
This is not to say that the Naqshbandis urged Auràngzeb to usurp the 
throne, but their ideas regarding the role of the monarch in defending 
the sharta may have influenced him to remain in the world and con- 
tinue the struggle against royal heterodoxy. From this resolve, it is 
not an unnatural step to desire the throne for himself, as the defender 
of orthodoxy. His fight for the throne became a kind of religious 
crusade against the monism of Dara Shikóh. Once Aurangzeb had 
defeated his brothers, he could not turn back from his resolve to estab- 
lish an Islamic state. 115 He thus executed Dara for heresy, 118 even 
though his elder brother's monism was not without precedent, and had 
not been regarded as apostasy at the court of Shah Jahan. 117 

Aurangzeb, therefore, not only had a different character from 
Akbar's, but he was also the product of the resurgent orthodox trend 
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in Indian Islam. The roots of the difference between these two rulers 
went deeper than the seventeeth century. Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi 
based his call for a return to the Islamic state and rule in conformity 
with the sharia on elements which had been present in Indian Islam 
from the very beginning. Throughout the period of the Delhi Sultanate, 
Muslim rulers of India had recognized, at least in theory, the supe- 
riority of the sharita and the suzerainty of the Caliph, the temporal 
successor to the Prophet, and guardian of the shari*a. 118 The recog- 
nition of the superiority of the shari*a implied a partnership between 
the *4amá? and the rulers. 119 

Akbar, too, was the product of a long-term trend in Indian Islam. 
This syncretic trend has already been traced. It continued after Akbar's 
time among the Shi‘a nobility at court, and in the person of Dara 
Shikóh. 120 Both trends, the syncretic and the separatist, were integral 
parts of Indian Islam: the former seeking acéommodation with Hin- 
duism, the latter seeking to maintain the separate identity of Islam 
against all odds. 121 During the Sultanate period, a strong and vigorous 
Sufism had maintained a balance between these two trends, sympa- 
thetic to Hindu monist philosophy, but at the same time keeping their 
philosophical speculation and religious devotion firmly within the 
limits of the shari^a. 122 By the time of Akbar, however, Sufism had 
declined; monist philosophy had taken over Islamic mysticism to a 
point where mystic ideas bordered on apostasy; and orthodoxy had also 
declined to a point where it could not compromise on many matters 
of philosophy or jurisprudence, Islam had lost its resilience and its 
spirit of tolerance, features of Sufism in its great days. 

Shaykh Ahmad of Sirhind had attempted to restore the under- 
standing between Sufism and orthodoxy which had existed at an 
earlier day, but he did so by a rigid denial of monism, rather than in 
a spirit of compromise. He also indulged in a vigorous condemnation 
of heterodox Muslims and non-Muslims. 128 Orthodoxy was re- 
enthroned, the old *asabiyya between the mystic orders, orthodox 
*wlam4?, and military aristocracy was re-established, and the strength 
of Aurangzeb’s rule was based upon this *asabtyya. In the process, 
however, the Shi‘ites, who had gained power and importance during 
the early Mughal period, and who ruled the independent Muslim king- 
doms of the Deccan, were left out. 124 They, together with the Rajputs, 
had been included in Akbar’s power base, to the exclusion of ortho- 
dox groups. These orthodox groups, once they returned to power, 
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found it easier to tolerate the Rajputs than the Shi‘ites. 125 The Mu- 
jaddid’s movement had infused new vigor into orthodox Sufism, but 
tolerance of Muslim heterodoxy was totally lacking. 

Another factor which contributed to the increasing estrangement 
between the Shi'ites and Sunnis in India was the warfare between 
Shiite Persia and the Mughals over Qandahar and Central Asia 
during the reign of Shah Jahan. 126 In addition, Persia is known to 
have encouraged the spread of Shitism in the Deccan Sultanates. 127 
Finally, Prince Akbar, the rebel son of Aurangzeb, was a Shi‘ite and 
found refuge in the Deccan. 128 The split in the Indian Muslim com- 
munity between Shi*a and Sunni had existed before, but it had never 
been as sharp as it was in the seventeenth century. The Deccan wars, 
which disrupted the economy of the Mughal Empire, and burned up 
vast amounts of revenue, 129 were first and foremost a Sunni-Shica 
conflict. 180 From the point of view of his implacable hostility to the 
Shi'ites, therefore, Aurangzeb's religious policy may be regarded as 
one of the sources of Mughal decline. 131 But the fact that Akbar's 
favoritism toward the Shi‘ites had driven the Shi‘ites and Sunnis 
further apart must also be considered. 132 

Regarding the position of the Hindus, the prevailing characteriza- 
tion is that Akbar was the first Muslim ruler of India to bring them 
into partnership, whereas Aurangzeb persecuted them and alienated 
Hindu support. The contrast, however, is not that clear-cut. Akbar, 
it has been seen, was concerned to build up Mughal power on a foun- 
dation of loyalty to the person of the Emperor. Personal loyalty, rather 
than religious loyalty, made possible a ruling group made up of Mus- 
lims, Hindus, and members of other communities. Akbar, however, 
was not the first Muslim ruler to seek alliances with the Hindu ruling 
group, the Rajputs. Such alliances had existed in varying degree 
throughout the period of the Sultanate. It is true, nevertheless, that 
Akbar, following the example of Shir Shah Süri, was one of the first 
to include Rajputs and Brahmins as high-ranking officers in the Im- 
perial service. 133 'The inclusion of Hindus in high positions in the 
administration was continued under Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and 
Aurangzeb, in spite of the increasing religious orthodoxy during their 
reigns. In fact, the number of Hindus in the service increased. 134 
Other facts also qualify any flat condemnation of Aurangzeb for 
intolerance: two of his most trusted generals were Jai Singh and 
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Jaswant Singh; 185 temples were destroyed, but revenue grants were 
given to other Hindu temples, and a number of endowments were 
given to Brahmins; 136 #igya was re-imposed, and higher customs 
duties were demanded of Hindus than of Muslims, 187 but these were 
not without precedent in Indian Muslim rule; and likewise, Aurangzeb’s 
order forbidding the construction of new and repair of old temples 
was not new, but a revival of an old interpretation of Muslim law. 138 

Stating that Aurangzeb’s reign was not without tolerance and that 
there were precedents for his intolerance cannot hide the fact that his 
policies went against prevailing Mughal practices. 139 Nevertheless, 
it is doubtful whether they were a major factor in the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire. 149 The reimposition of fizya aroused popular dis- 
content, but it has been emphasized above that Mughal power was not 
based on popular support. Hindu leaders helped suppress popular dis- 
content during this period as much as did the Muslim leaders. 141 The 
war in the Deccan, though in part against the Marathas was not an 
anti-Hindu crusade in its day, but rather a battle against political dis- 
solution. 142 Other factors in Mughal decline over which Aurangzeb 
had virtually no control were the series of disastrous famines in India 
in the seventeenth century, 143 the rising power of Europe in Eastern 
waters, 144 and the declining quality of the ruling aristocracy. 145 This 
is not the place to go into an exhaustive analysis of the collapse of the 
Mughal Empire, but one may safely say that though Aurangzeb’s 
religious policies were unpopular, they were neither the sole nor the 
most significant factor in Mughal decline. 

In conclusion, one must return to the characterizations cited at the 
outset. Of Akbar’s greatness and ability to lead men there can be no 
doubt, but of his apostasy, the accounts are questionable. His syncretic 
viewpoint must be linked to the spirit of his times; he did not shape 
it, but was rather a product of a long-standing trend in Indian Islam. 
Of Aurangzeb’s orthodoxy there is no doubt, but his characterization 
as crafty and cunning seems to be based on Bernier’s analysis of his 
motives during the war of succession. In the light of the Mujaddid’s 
religious revival, it seems rather that Aurangzeb was sincere in his 
desire to establish an Islamic state. His policy toward his brothers was 
a logical outcome of this desire, while his suspicion of his kinsmen was 
well-founded, given the less than exemplary record of the Mughal 
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A COMPARISON OF THE SUNNI CALIPHATE 
AND THE SHI‘ IMAMATE 


(Conclusion) 
Tue Necessary PERSONAL QUALITIES OF THE ImAM-CALIPH 


Various Muslim points of view on the conditions which the leader 
has to meet are reflected in the following statement of al-Nasafi: 


Then the imam must be visible, neither hidden nor expected, and 
he must be of the tribe of Quraysh and not of any other. He is 
not restricted to the Bani Hashim nor to the children of ‘Ali. 
It is not a stipulation that he should be preserved from error, 
nor that he should be the most excellent of the people of his 
time. It is a stipulation that he should be of the people who have 
free and complete authority, an administrator, able to execute 
decisions and maintain the limits of the territory of the world 
of Islam and to give the oppressed equity against the oppressor. 
The imam is not to be removed for evil-doing or tyranny. 6° 


The issue referred to in the last sentence of this quotation has 
been discussed already 61 and the point at stake in the opening words 
("neither hidden, nor expected") as well as the question of his tasks 
and duties will come up later in this article. 62 At this time we restrict 
ourselves, therefore, to commenting briefly on the other qualifications 
mentioned by al-Nasafi: 


a. Necessity of being a Qurayshi, but not necessarily belonging to the 
Banü Hashim or to the descendants of “Al. 


On the first condition a consensus seems to exist between Sunnis 
and Shi‘is, founding their thesis on Muhammad’s own statement: "The 
imams are of the Quraysh.” 63 The only party which dissented were 
Kharijites and some of the Mu‘tazilites, 64 the former ones defending 
the thesis that any righteous and pious Muslim, "even a black slave," 
could become caliph, 65 
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The second part of the statement is obviously a critical reference 
to the Shi‘ites, who confined the privilege to one branch of the Quraysh, 
the Hashimites, and even further to the direct descendants of «Alt: 
specifically, of “Alī and Fatima. 88 This interpretation would exclude 
a recognition of Abii Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman who belonged to the 
Quraysh tribe but not to the branch of the Banü Hashim. 


b. Necessity of being "of the people who have free and complete 
authority." 


The meaning is evidently that only a "free, intelligent, male Mus- 
lim who is mature" can become caliph—for it is unthinkable that an 
unbeliever would have authority over the believers, and neither a slave, 
nor a woman nor a boy can hold this position. 97 


c. Not necessarily being preserved from error (masm). 


The Shi‘ites against whom this statement and the next one are 
directed, used as a Quranic argument for their belief in the “isma of 
the imam S. 2: 124/118: “My covenant does not embrace the evil-doers 
(al-gãlimün).” al-Taftazani’s answer is that the preservation from 
error (‘tsma) is a favor (lutf) of Allah which does not annihilate the 
power of choice. 


If the sin were impossible it would not be sound for him to be 
made responsible for forsaking sin, nor would he be rewarded 
for so doing. 88 
al-Baghdadi’s response is that being ma‘s#m is a condition of 
prophethood only, and does not apply to the imamate, which solely 
demands outward integrity of character. 9? 


d. Not necessarily being the best of the people of his time (afdal 
al-zamàn). 
It is necessary that the Imam be the best of the people of his 
age because he takes precedence over (mugaddam) all. And if 
there were among them one better than he then the worse (mafdul) 
would have to take precedence over the better, and that would be 
evil according to reason and tradition. 70 


This, in the formulation of al-Hilli, is the Shi*ite opinion refuted 
in the words of al-Nasafi quoted above. al-Taftézani deals briefly in 
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his explanatory remarks with the issue of the choice of the imam (e.g., 
by consultation, sh#ra, as Umar did, and not by divine ‘specification’, 
nass) 71 and with the question which leads us to the next section: the 
duties of the imam. There is, he states, the possibility that a man 


less fit as to knowledge and practice... would be more able to 
perform the necessary duties, especially whenever the appointment 
of the less excellent is better for warding off evil and removing 
the outbreak of sedition. 7? 


DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE [MAM-CALIPH 


The Sunni theorists were very down-to-earth, and clearly enumer- 
ated the functions that the imam-caliph was expected to perform. The 
one over-riding duty which all Sunni jurists emphasized was the pro- 
tection and preservation of Sharia, the sacred law which theoretically 
restrained and guided all men, including the caliph. 73 al-Nasafi listed 
eleven specific duties: 


The Muslims must have an imam, who will carry out the admini- 
stration of their decisions, the maintaining of their restrictive 
ordinances, the guarding of their frontiers, the equipping of their 
armies, the receiving of their alms, the subjugation of those who 
get the upper hand and robbers and highwaymen, the performance 
of worship on Fridays and Festivals, the settlement of disputes 
which take place among creatures, the receiving of evidence based 
on legal rights, the giving in marriage young men and maidens 
who have no guardians, and the division of the booty. 74 


In the passage quoted on page ... the same author deals with this 
issue in somewhat more general terms: administration, execution of 
decisions, defense of the territory and—in more 'personal' terms than 
the ones used here—"to give the oppressed equity against the oppres- 
sors." 

Two other ‘lists of duties’ may be added to the foregoing one. al- 
Mawardi listed ten specific functions of the caliph: 1. the protection 
of religion from external and internal attack; 2. administration of 
justice; 3. maintainance of order and peace and protection of property; 
4. execution of punishments for civil and religious crimes; 5. fortifi- 
cation of borders; 6. prosecution of jihàád; 7. tax-collection (sadaqdt, 
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zaküt, and religious gifts or wagf); 8. payment of the army and 
financing of the state; 9. appointment of advisors and officers of 
government; and ro. supervision of all of the functions of state. 75 If 
the caliph fulfills all of the duties mentioned here, the umma is bound 
to obey him. 

al-Shahrastani repeats the duties of defending and protecting the 
country, command of the army, and divison of spoils, collecton of 
alms, arbitration of disputes, punishment of crime and appointment 
of officials. He adds the duty of warning sinners and bringing them 
to the right path, and trying to cleanse error (in religion) with the 
sword. 76 

Although we know that it is impossible to apply the terms 'secular' 
and ‘religious’ as clear distinctions to any aspect of Islam, it seems 
justifiable to state that the religious, or perhaps better, 'spiritual' duties, 
which seem to receive no emphasis in Sunni Islam, "7 are much more 
stressed in Shi‘ite theology. al-Qummi listed the necessary duties of 
the imams as follows: 1. their absolute authority over men, as ordained 
by God; 2. the witnesses of the people vis-à-vis God; 3. the gates of 
Allah (abwüb); 4. the road (sabil) and guide (adilla) to Him; 5. the 
repository of His knowledge; 6. interpreter of His revelations; and 
7. the pillar of His unity (tawhid). 78 

The pure imams exist—in this interpretation—for the protection of 
mankind and are the most noble slaves of God, who "speak not until 
He hath spoken, and act by His command." 79 

The spiritual and temporal functions of the Shi& imam are clearly 
inseparable, inasmuch as life on earth is regarded merely as a prepa- 
ration for the life hereafter. The role which the imam plays is crucial 
in every aspect. Only through him the Shari'a can be interpreted and 
implemented in the right manner, as—according to Shi" tradition— 
the Prophet himself had clearly stated: 


After me some people will act by the Book and some by Tradi- 
tion and some by qiyds and whenever they do this then they have 
gone astray... and nothing remains to be the guardian of the 
law except the imam. 89 
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The imam only knows the inner, esoteric, hidden meaning (bath) 
of the Qur°an, and through him God speaks to every new situation and 
problem. Tht most radical difference between the Sunni and Shi 
interpretations of the function of the imam is perhaps the issue of 
his being an intercessor and mediator between God and man. This 
point needs therefore fuller consideration. 


Tue Imam AS INTERCESSOR AND MEDIATOR 


The most important role of the Shi‘a imam is that of intercessor and 
mediator for the believers with God on Judgment Day. 81 In al- 
Qummi's words, the imam “may be likened to the Ark of Noah; he 
who boards it obtains salvation or reaches the Gate of Repentance 
(Aitta)." 82 As proof of the intercessionary power, the Shi'ites cite a 
statement that God supposedly made concerning “Al: “The friend- 
ship of *Ali is my stronghold and whoever enters my stronghold is 
free from punishment.” 83 A faithful Shit will pray to the imams 
at one of their shrines: ".... May you cause God to be pleased with 
me and give me a place in your bounty ... Accept my efforts on your 
behalf and may my sins be forgiven because of your intercession ... [O 
God]... wilt thou keep the imams reminded of me...” 84 The imams 
are the only advocates whose intercession is effective. 

The strongest impetus for the development of this Shi‘i doctrine 
of intercession was provided by al-Husayn’s martyrdom, which was 
interpreted as a vicarious sacrifice for the sins of all believers. They 
could not accept the view that al-Husayn died ignorant of his fate 
and without a divine purpose. Thus it was believed that he knew, 
even as a child, what would befall him, and that he died with a meek 
acceptance of the divine will. At the Resurrection, he will arise and 
intercede for the faithful with the power he purchased by means of 
his own blood. The doctrine was later modified to bestow the inter- 
cessionary power upon all the imams. 

According to the Shi" theologian al-Majlisi, Muhammad said to 
*Ali: “... You and your descendants are mediators for mankind..." 86 
and the same author believed that “the imams are the mediators between 
God and mankind: Except by their intercession it is impossible for men 
to avoid the punishment of God.” 86 At Ghadir Khum, the Prophet 
declared that through the ‘Alids the prayers of the community would 
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bè heard. 87 Muhammad al-Bàgir, the fifth imam, once declared: “We 
have a great burden on behalf of mankind...” 88 

Upon another occasion, the same person said: “Through us God 
should be worshipped and may be known, and through us mankind 
may know God’s unity and that Muhammad is the mediator of God, 
who intercedes with God for men... Whoever calls upon God through 
our mediation is saved...” 89 Shaykh al-Tüsi, another Shi‘i theolo- 
gian, wrote that Ja*far al-Sadiq, the sixth imam, told the faithful: “We 
are mediators between you and the Most High.” 9° 

Both Sunnis and Shi‘is believe there is a bridge (sirdt) which 
stretches from this world to Paradise. On the bridge are numerous 
passes where the traveller is questioned about his faith and good works 
on earth. Those who fail to give satisfactory answers trip and fall off 
the bridge into Hell. For the true believer the bridge seems wide, but 
for the failures it seems too narrow. Those who are condemned must 
serve a sentence for either a definite period or for eternity, depending 
on the seriousness of their sins. According to the Shia, one of the 
passes is called al-waldya, or love (for the imams). All men are stopped 
here, and are interrogated concerning their love for ‘Ali and his 
successors. He who answers correctly may cross the bridge safely, 
while he who does not is hurled into the Fire. 91 According to Mu- 
hammad al-Bágir, the Prophet said to “Ali: "...no one will be able 
to pass [the bridge] unless he has a permit showing that... he has 
been friendly to you.” 92 S$rái may also refer to the imams them- 
selves. Allah permits the man who knows and obeys the imams to 
cross the bridge on the Day of Resurrection, and so, literally, the 
imams are the bridge to Paradise. Once the believer reaches Heaven, 
he resides with God, Muhammad, and all the imams. 98 

The absolute necessity of belief in and love for the imams is 
described by a Shifa: “No action of virtue or worship and devotion 
to God will be accepted without this and on it depends salvation in 
the next life."94 This love of imams (waldya) is the most important 
article of Shi faith: "I believe that the imam especially chosen by 
God as the bearer of a part of the divine being is the leader to sal- 
vation.” 95 

On the Day of Resurrection, Shi‘ites will not be questioned. Because 
of their redeeming love for their imams, “the sinful ones among them 
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will be sufficiently punished during the period between death arfd 
resurrection (barsakh) so that when they rise, they will not be answer- 
able for any sin.” 96 In other words, no Shi'ite is damned forever. Any 
punishments they may receive are temporary, and they are eventually 
saved by their waldya. 

Those who are ignorant of the imams must be punished in Hell, for 
God does not excuse on Judgment Day those who claim never to have 
known “that the children of Fatima were Thy representatives among 
mankind, and for all the Shiites.” 97 Knowledge of God and knowledge 
of the imams are mutually necessary, and one can not know God 
without the help of the imams. Even a pure and otherwise sinless man, 
if he does not affirm belief in the imams, is not worthy in God’s sight, 
for he is like a “lost... and wandering sheep.” 98 God said in the 
Quran: “O my servants who have transgressed to your own hurt, 
despair not of God's mercy, for all sins doth God forgive ..."99 The 
Shi‘ites modify this in their belief that there is one unforgivable sin, 
the denial of the imams. That is, according to them, akin to accepting 
all of the prophets except Muhammad, or is “the like of him who 
denies the apostleship of all the prophets...” 100 Muhammad is sup- 
posed to have said: “He who will wrong ‘Ali as regards my successor- 
ship after my death, it is as though he has denied my apostleship and 
the apostleship of all the prophets before me, on whom be peace. And 
who befriends the wrong-doer [i.e., one of little or no faith] is him- 
self a wrong-doer." 101 To deny one imam is to deny all. The ranks 
of the kuffar are thereby extended to include not only the Sunnis, but 
the ghulat, the other Shi& sects who do not accept all twelve imams. 
Thus, according to al-Qummi, the imam Ja‘far once said: “He who 
denies the least among us is like him who denies the first among us." 102 

A survey of the believers’ attitude to the imams, as given by the last 
mentioned author, may serve as a summary of points discussed in this 
section and leads us at the same time to the next question: that of the 
necessity of the imam. Every believer is bound to: 1. true belief in and 
love for the imam—hatred for him is kufr; 2. regarding his commands 
and prohibitions as God’s; 3. absolute obedience to him, identical with 
obedience to God; 4. accepting his friends as God’s friends and his 
enemies as God’s enemies; 5. the belief that the imam is the ‘proof’ 
of God to His creatures, and that the earth cannot exist without that 
proof. 108 
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Tue NECESSITY OF THE IMAM 


While both Sunnis and Shi‘is hold to the doctrine of the necessity 
of the imam, their understanding of this notion is radically different. 
The Shi‘ite concept has cosmic dimensions. The imam is the hujjat 
Allah, the proof of God. 104 He does not only guide men toward God, 
but is also the Preserver of the universe in accordance with God’s will. 
He is the executor of the Creator’s plan for the universe, the keystone 
of the cosmos. Without him, the cosmos would simply collapse. 
Whether he is visible or hidden is of no importance, as long as he 
exists. Imam Muhammad Bair is credited with statements such as: 
"...as long as we are on the Earth the Judgment will not come and 
punishment will not occur... But when we shall be taken from the 
Earth, this will be a sign of its destruction...” 105 “Tt is by our bless- 
ing that God... shows forth his mercy and brings forth the bounties 
of the Earth...” [Without us] “the earth itself would collapse with 
all those who dwell on it.” 106 

The Sunnis (and the Mu‘tazilites) agreed with the Shi*a on the 
absolute necessity of the imam for the welfare of mankind. The only 
ones who disagreed were the Kharijites, who believed that it was 
possible for men to act justly and charitably toward each other, thereby 
eliminating the need for a ruler. The Sunnis considered the imamate 
to be incumbent by tradition and history; the Muttazilites and the 
Shi*ites viewed its necessity as proven by reason and logic. 107 

The Sunni interpretation of this necessity is—as noted before—very 
different from the Shi‘i understanding. A successor to the Prophet 
is indispensable to the general welfare, because he "cleanses the land 
of error with the sword," 108 warns sinners and points to the right 
path. “The earth can never be without an imam wielding authority." 109 
In the first generation of Muslims, the Companions unanimously 
agreed that a successor to the Prophet was a necessity. The fact that 
the umma was also unanimous in desiring an imam proved his necessity, 
because of the Sunni belief in the infallibility of the community. 

al-Mawardi considered the imamate so necessary that he was ready 
to settle for one of the *Alid line, if he were a competent and unmis- 
takable leader. In such a case there would be no need to seek out 
another candidate, for the fard kifaya (the collective responsibility of 
the umma) would be fulfilled. 110 


104 Cf. al-Hilli’s thesis (al-Badbu, p 62): “The ImAmate is a universal authority 
(riyüsa) in the things of religion and of the world belonging to a person... 

305 Donaldson, p vue pp. 309 £ 

106 Ibidem, p. 

107 Cf aL Hill "b Babu, pp. 63 ff., discussing the disagreement "as to whether 
the Imàmate is incumbent (waysb) or not.” Seeing the imamate is a kindness 
(uff) and believing that every sort of kindness is incumbent upon Allah, the 
necessity of the imamate is demonstrated 

108 al-Shahrastani in Guillaume, Summa, p. 151. 
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al-Ash‘ari viewed the imamate as a part of revelation that is demof- 
strable by reason. The imam was the only person who could perform 
certain functions prescribed by Shari‘a, such as the raising of armies 
and the application of legal penalties. The historical consensus of the 
entire community with the exception of the Kharijites was in itself 
proof of the necessity of the office. 

Though both Sunnis and Shi‘is agreed on the necessity of the insti- 
tution, the latter asserted that the imam may sometimes, due to cir- 
cumstances, be hidden from human view and yet continue to wield 
spiritual power, intercede for believers with God, preserve Islam and 
the universe. The Sunnis considered this doctrine an impossible one, 
because their needs required a visible leader who would enforce the 
Shari‘a and perform essential political, legal and military duties. The 
Shia imam—more spiritual than political—did not have to be seen 
to be acknowledged or to function. 


CONCEALMENT AND RETURN—THE Manni 


According to Sunni eschatology, a Messiah will come at the end of 
time as a “restorer” of justice and equity, and a destroyer of tyranny 
who will reign over the world for “seven years." 111 His identity is 
vague, and the belief in a Messiah is not one of the more important 
characteristics of orthodox Islam. 

The longing of the oppressed and unfortunate for a savior is 
“inborn,” 112 and so it is not surprising that the persecuted, down- 
trodden Shi‘a, crushed under tyrannical ‘Abbasid rule, should develop 
a doctrine of a Messiah, or as they called him, the Mahdi (rightly- 
guided one). 

The doctrine actually had its beginnings in 66 A.H., during the 
Umayyad period, when a follower of Muhammad al-Hanafiyya, al- 
Mukhtar, termed his deceased imam “al-Muntazar,” the “Expected” 
or “Awaited One”, who would return to earth to save the faithful 
from their despair. The Mahdi idea among the Shifa underwent its 
greatest growth in ‘Abbasid times, particularly after the ‘disappearance’ 
of the twelfth imam, Muhammad al-Muntazar, in 260 A.H. al- 
Qummi defined the Mahdi’s mission in the following way: upon his 
descent he will “... fill the earth with justice and equity, as it is now 
full of oppression and wrong.” 113 Through him, God will make the 
true faith manifest “in order to supersede all religion, though the 
polytheists may dislike it." 114 The Mahdi will make Allah victorious 
over all the earth and all religions will belong to Him. “The light of 
God will illuminate the earth and the empire of the imam will extend 


111 Hollister, Shica, p. 47. 
113 Ibidem 


118 Ibidem, p. 98. 
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from East to West.” 115 Even the Christians will have to acknowledge 
his suzerainty, because ‘isd b. Maryam will also descend to earth, 119 
and pray behind the Mahdi as the latter’s helper. Then there will be a 
“great slaughter" of men, after which all will be of “one faith and there 
will be perfect peace and happiness...” 117 

The Seveners, or Fatimids, believed in a certain number of cycles 
through which the universe would have to pass before the Mahdi 
could appear. The Twelvers did not have that specific notion. They 
did have, however, a very definite idea of who the Mahdi would be. 
The twelfth imam, the last of the SAlid line, was Muhammad al- 
Muntazar, son of Hasan al-‘Askari, who disappeared as a child into 
a well at Samarra immediately after his father’s death, in order to 
escape his persecutors and tormentors, the ‘Abbasid caliphs. Thus 
developed the doctrine of ghayba, or concealment, which is one of 
the most essential beliefs of Shi‘ite Islam. As stated above, the Shi*a 
affirm that the universe cannot exist without an imam. Muhammad 
al-Muntazar fulfills this necessity because of the fact that he never 
died, but rather went into hiding, to reappear at an appointed time. 
Although he cannot be seen by anyone, not even the Shi'i faithful, his 
influence upon mankind and the universe continues. The faithful may 
pray to him to intercede for them with God, and the imam will listen. 
al-Majlisi 118 likens the position of the hidden imam to that of the 
sun behind a cloud. The sun is always present, and even when it is 
hidden from view, it continues to warm the earth and bestow life and 
sustenance. 

'The Mahdi's concealment was divided into two periods. The first 
was that of the Lesser Concealment, which lasted for seventy years 
(260-329 A.H.). During that time, the imam ruled through four 
wukalé? (sing. wakl) who carried his orders and messages to the 
faithful. When the last wakil died, the Mahdi entered into the period 
of the Greater Concealment, continuing until his Return, which will 
take place at the Mosque of the Imams at Hilla, near Samarra. 119 
During the Concealment, Shi*a Islam is ruled and guided by mwjtahi- 
din, learned men who, while under the influence of the hidden imam, 
cannot see or hear him as the wukal@? could. The mujtahidin will 
interpret Islam to the people, and advise the temporal rulers until the 
Return of the Mahdi. They hold certain powers in trust, until the 
Return. They may reinterpret the Qur?àn (or even change it?) so that 
religion may conform to changing times. This theoretical capacity for 
evolution of religious concepts, and the flexibility it offers, is not 
present in Sunnism. 


115 Hollister, S'hi*a, p. 98. 
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There are many significant implications in this doctrine of Conceaf- 
ment. To await the imam’s coming strengthens one’s faith, and the 
dread of his justice encourages man to abstain from sin. He is invisible 
to his enemies and thus immune from all danger to his person, while 
his grace and blessings come through the cloud and subtly guide men 
along the right path. The position of the hidden imam vis-a-vis man- 
kind is likened by al-Majlisi to the place of the mind over the body, 12° 
because all action depends on directions from the mind, just as the faith- 
ful rely on guidance from the imam. 

The Shi‘a doctrine of the hidden imam was the object of much 
Sunni ridicule. The Zaydiyya, the Shi& sect closest to Sunnism, 
believed that the imam must be seen to be obeyed, and moreover, the 
*Alid who could defeat other *Alid claimants to the caliphate with his 
sword would be the rightful imam. Thus a poet of the Zaydiyya voiced 
his scorn of ghayba: 


Our imam is set up and stands upright, 

not like the one who has to be sought by sifting. 
Any imam who is not seen publicly, 

he is not worth unto us a mustard seed. 121 


‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, the orthodox Sunni theologian, sar- 
castically ridiculed both the Imamiyya and the Zaydiyya (both referred 
to as Rafidites by him) and presented the official Sunni view of the 
hidden imam: 

O, ye worthless Rafidah, your claims are worthless throughout. 
Your imam-—if he is hidden in darkness, 

try to reach the hidden by means of a light. 
Or if he is covered up by your rancors, then 
bring forth by means of a sieve the one who 

is covered up. 

But the true imam, according to us, is revealed 
by the Sunnah or Koran verse. 

And in them is a sufficiency for him who is 
rightly led. 

These two suffice us as a revelation. 122 


TAQIYYA 


The sufferings and persecution of the Shia by the Sunni majority 
had certain concrete effects on Shi*i doctrines. Constant fear for their 
lives led to the introduction of the notion of ‘disguise’ or ‘dissimula- 
tion’ (tagiyya). A Shi*i will deny any attachment to Shi‘ite beliefs and 
practice any ‘deceit’ necessary to his cause as a means of self-preser- 

120 Ibidem, p. 313. 

121 al-Baghdadi, al-Farq, p. 73. 
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v^tion and protection. Ja*far al-Sadiq made its practice obligatory for 
all believers until the appearance of al-Qaim. 123 The former is believed 
to have said: “... Religious disguise is the religious practice of mine 
and my ancestors; whosoever has no faqsyya, he has no faith." 124 To 
forsake it is tantamount to forsaking prayer, and he who abandons 
tagiyya before the Return is no Muslim. The fact that the doctrine 
was so firmly established by Ja*far signifies that it had attained full 
development and acceptance in his time. Ever since, its effects have 
been felt in the behavior and morals of all Shitites, and it penetrates 
all aspects of their religion. Its influence is strongly felt in Iran up to 
the present, and it affects political, economic and social activities as 
well as the religious sphere. 125 


Tue Suwgwi-Suii CONTROVERSY IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The Islamic state, conceived by the Prophet and molded by the 
Rashidün, was a theocracy. In orthodox theory, both the political and 
religious stability of the state were dependent upon the strength of the 
caliphate. There could be “no fruitful tension" between church and 
state, because they were one. The caliph was the executor of the 
Shari'a, the commander-in-chief of the armies, and the leader of 
religious observances prescribed by Shari‘a. 

The first civil war, between “Ali and Mu‘awiya, forced de facto 
abandonment of many of these ideals and the Umayyad victory led to 
the emergence of secular kingship. 

Yet Mu'àwiya's victory, while seemingly leading towards the eco- 
nomic exploitation of the Empire by a few Meccan families, in fact 
strengthened the institution of the caliphate and the centralized Islamic 
state. 


The victory of ‘Ali could scarcely have led to any other conclu- 
sion than the destruction at the hands of the tribesmen of the only 
social institution as yet created by the Islamic ideology; whereas, 
by the victory of the Umayyads, that ideology was preserved—to 
re-emerge in time and grow in strength so mightily—that ninety 
years later it all but exterminated its preservers. 126 


*Ali had, unwittingly, become the figurehead of tribal reaction, 
although he really envisioned a positive view of government which 
would embrace the social and ethical values of Islamic ideology. The 
Umayyads re-established the enervated caliphate upon the prevailing 


123 Eyzee, Creed, p. 110. 
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dominant social forces: the Meccans and the Southern Arabian soldier 
in Syria. 

The ‘Abbasid dynasty marked the re-emergence of a theocratic idea, 
but very different from the early Medinan one, which was still the 
ideal of Muslim theologians and jurists. The new ruling house was 
based on an alignment of existing dominant social forces, mainly the 
mawüli elements, and while it pretended to adapt political practice to 
Islamic ideology, in reality it forced the jurists to adopt their prin- 
ciples to “Abbasid practices. 127 Juristic disapproval could not prevent 
the trend toward absolutism, because the umma, whose consensus 
(4jm4^) was supposedly the basis of the state, lacked the power to 
transfer its functions into practical governmental administration. 

The ever widening gulf between Sunni juristic theory and actual 
practice led to the eventual withdrawal of the orthodox “slama? from 
affairs of state, and ultimate power came to rest solely on force. Po- 
litical quietism prevailed. Eventually, eminent jurists such as al- 
Mawardi were forced to justify these conditions as the only alternative 
to anarchy. They exalted the ritualistic importance of the caliphate 
as its real power disappeared. 

Sunni political theory, based upon the Divine Revelation in Qur?an 
and Sunna as well as upon the theory of the infallibility of the umma, 
faced the task of finding in every new generation the ‘orthodox’ 
answer and solution to newly arising problems and issues. Thus Sunni 
political thought was 


not speculatively derived from the sources of Revelation, 
but rather based upon an interpretation of these sources 
in the light of later political developments. 128 


The Sunnis had an "ideology," while the Shi*a had developed a 
"utopia." 128 


As far as the Shi*a was concerned, the theory of the passage of the 
divine light (nfir) from each imam to his successor, and the assump- 
tion of perfection in a temporal ruler, led to a concept of absolute 
government. No necessity for justification of power, such as the 
Sunnis had to contend with, ever existed for the Shi‘a, because the 
imam ruled by divine right, and his subjects had only one duty: to 
pray for his welfare. He was the Platonic philosopher-king, the sole 
guide to the happiness and fulfillment of his people. The imam would 
allot to each one the task for which he was suited, and the society 
would be organized much on the pattern of Plato's ideal state. 

The Twelver Shi‘a, consistently frustrated in their many bids for 
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political power, eventually lost all concern for reality and responsi- 
bility. As time went on, their concept of the imam’s role became in- 
creasingly arbitrary and autocratic. A perpetually discontented oppo- 
sition, they surrendered to the temptations of pure speculation. The 
political philosophy that they developed, based upon a divine law-giver 
to whom absolute subservience was due, was complex and highly 
spiritualistic. Greek thought apparently greatly influenced their specu- 
lations. The “second teacher,” al-Farabi, who had Shi‘ite sympathies, 
made a great impression upon Shaykh al-Tiisi, one of the most impor- 
tant Shi%t theologians. The latter’s writings concerning the imam 
greatly resemble Plato’s “controller of the world,” and Aristotle's 
“civic man." 130 

The few attemps of Shi‘ite sects to impose their political- religious 
ideas in an actual historical situation illustrated the unworkability of 
their political philosophy. The Ismaili Fatimids, who had developed 
highly complex doctrines concerning the divine imam, tried—largely in 
vain—to persuade their subjects in Egypt to accept their views. The 
central idea of a sinless, infallible imam had to take second place to 
considerations of a more temporal nature, i.e., the perpetuation of 
Fatimid rule. In practice the Fatimid state differed very little from its 
‘Abbasid rival in the conduct of public affairs. j 

The Buwayhid emirs of Baghdad also tried, after seizing political 
power, to further Shi*i doctrines and influence. They were, however, 
forced to tolerate the ‘Abbasid caliphate as the symbol of state, and 
never dared to try to convert the Sunni masses to the Shi‘ite position, 
lest they provoke violent revolts against their rule. 

The Safavids, a Shi'a dynasty, conquered Persia in the sixteenth 
century, and imposed Twelver Shi‘ism on the majority of the popula- 
tion. It was here that Shitite proclivities toward autocracy were actu- 
ally proven. They claimed to rule as the representatives of the hidden 
imam until the latter's "return" from ghayba. The Safavids increased 
the tendency toward absolutism inherent in the “Shadow of God" 
theory of the imamate, and “there was a tendency to transfer the 
attributes of the imams to their representatives on earth.” 181 

Neither the Sunnis nor the Shi‘ites were capable of developing a 
theory of kingship that was both practical and spiritually inspiring. 
Shi‘ism retreated into otherworldliness, especially with their doctrine 
of the Mahdi. The Sunnis had lost touch with the cynical forces that 
ruled them. Sunnism itself offered little comfort to the poor and 
downtrodden—Arab and non-Arab—who regarded it as an instrument 
of political suppression, but it satisfied the needs of rulers, jurists and 
theologians, who could appreciate its legal and religious subtleties. Its 
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failure to inspire the average citizen is proven by the almost instart- 
taneous popularity of the Sufi movement. 

There was a real need in Islam for a sincere religious foundation 
for the state. Shi‘ism tried to provide it, but failed, and the Sunni- 
Shi%t debate on the need for and ends of political authority remained 
unresolved. Neither one could solve the embarrassing inconsistencies 
inherent in its theories. The political tragedy of Islam was that “... 
the Islamic ideology never found its proper and articulated expression 
in the political institutions of the Islamic States." 182 


183 Gibb, Islamic Culture, XI, 294. 


New Britain, Connecticut ANDREA M. FARSAEH 


Errata, page 62, January 1969 issue: 
Please delete line 35: 

al-Nasafi unqualifiedly declared that the imam"... is not to be deposed 
Substitute: 

al-Mawardi to the Buwayhids, a warning to urge restraint. 


* THE TURKISH BRIDEWEALTH PRACTICE 
IN TRANSITION? 


Urban modernization with all its inherent elements has been a 
catalyst to change throughout the Middle East. Since World War II 
especially, many urban innovations have diffused to rural areas causing 
traditional practices to be either modified, transformed or abandoned. 
In rural Turkey the giving of a bridewealth (bask or agiritk) by the 
family of the groom to the family of the bride prior to the wedding 
has been a generalized custom of long tradition. There is also evidence 
to show that this custom was still practiced in Turkish cities during the 
earlier part of this century. 2 However, more recent ethnography and 
observation reveal that this practice has been virtually discontinued 
in the cities and its frequency is decreasing in rural areas. 8 

While a number of anthropologists have provided information on 
the bridewealth practice, few have tried to analyze it. For instance, 
Nermin Erdentug explains the bridewealth as compensation to the 
bride’s family for the loss of a worker. 4 Paul Stirling says that it is 
basically a form of conspicuous consumption used by the families of 
the marrying couple to impress each other and their neighbors. 5 
While both these anthropologists made interesting observations, I 
believe that a more detailed examination of this social practice is 
necessary before conclusions can be reached. 

Unfortunately, the paucity of statistical evidence renders such an 
analysis extremely difficult. Below I have drawn from the variety of 
empirical observations offered by a number of English and Turkish 
sources in an effort to induce hypotheses to be tested by further inves- 
tigation. Functional analysis has been employed from an historical 
perspective, and an effort has been made to demonstrate how variations 
in the size of the bridewealth are concomitant to variations of certain 
other related factors. My basic assumption is that the bridewealth 
practice and the kinship system of which it is a part exist to answer 
certain needs, or to fulfill certain functions. When these needs change, 


1] wish to thank Dr. Zekiye Eglar, Dr. Sinasi Tekin, and Dr. Richard Robin- 
son for their critical comments and helpful suggestions; naturally, any short- 
comings are my responsibility. In addition to the sources cited within, I have also 
drawn on my own observations made during a two-year residence in Turkey 


(1963-65). 

2 Hamit Zübeyr Kosay, Türkiye Türk Dugiinlert üzerine Mukayeseli Malseme 
(Comparative Materials on Turkish Weddings) (Ankara, 1944), p. 116; Lucy 
Garnett, H ome Life in Turkey (New York, 1909), pp. 238-39; Vahan Gardashian, 
Actual Life in the Turkish Harem (New York, I91I), p. 20. 

9 Ibrahim Yasa, Hasanoglan, Socio-economic Structure of a Turkish Village 
(Ankara, 1957), p. 99; Nermin Erdentug, 4 Study on the Social Structure of a 
Turkish Village (Ankara, 1959), p. 27; see also Orhan Turkdogan, Erzurum ve 
Çevresinde Sosyal Araştirmalar (Social Research in Erzurum and Its Environs) 
(Ankara, 1965), pp. 86-93- 

Erdentug, A Study, p. 
5 Paul Stirling, Turkish Pillage (New York, 1965), p. 118. 
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the social practices utilized to meet them will also change. When ft 
becomes necessary to fulfill these needs by new means, more tradi- 
tional social practices will tend to disappear. 

According to the Village Law adopted in 1925, settlements with less 
than 2,000 inhabitants are classified as villages.6 The number of 
such settlements increased from 34,787 in 1955 to 35,444 in 1960,7 
while in the same five years their average size grew from 490 persons 
to 534.8 This growth partly reflects an annual population increase 
during the period of approximately 2.6 per cent for all of Turkey. 9 
Migration to the cities has prevented an even larger increase in rural 
areas. Whereas rural inhabitants represented 71 per cent of Turkey’s 
total population in 1955, they represented 68 per cent in 1960.19 
Government sources estimate that about 170,000 people are migrating 
from the villages to the cities annually. 11 

Generally, Turkish villages are semi-isolated communities located 
either on the perimeter or in the center of lands on which their resi- 
dents raise crops or graze herds and flocks. The Anatolian village 
economy is based on mixed agriculture. Cereals, such as wheat, barley, 
and rye along with vegetables and fruits common to the northern 
Mediterranean coastal countries are cultivated. Yields depend mainly 
upon the amount of water available. The plateau is generally a dry 
region in comparison with the Turkish littoral. Most villagers also 
raise goats, sheep and some cattle. The production of plateau villages 
has traditionally been at about the subsistence level. Only since World 
War II have more modern agricultural methods been introduced to 
some of these settlements. 12 

Although the particulars of kinship are not standard from village to 
village, certain regularities appear in the ethnographies of those Ana- 
tolian Turkish villages whose histories go back before World War I. 
The kinship patterns of villages settled more recently, especially those 
occupied by immigrant Turks, often differ markedly from those of 
older villages. 13 The following pages will deal with the more 'indige- 


6 Fehmi Yavuz, "Planning the Development of Villages and Cities,” in Social 

Aspects of Economic Development (Istanbul, 1964), p 37. 
Richard Robinson, High-Level ao in Economic Development, The 
Turkish Case (Cambridge, 1967), p 
8 R. Keles, and O. Türkay, Kyla Gósü tle Türk Köylerinde Iktisadi ve 
Toplumsal Değişme (Economic and Social Change in Turkish Villages as Seen 
by the Villager) (Ankara, 1962), p. 12. 

9 Robinson, Ec. Development, p. 21. 

10 Yavuz, in Social Aspects, p 38. 

11 C, W. M. Hart, “Peasants Come to Town," in Social Aspects of Economic 
rr (Istanbul, 1964), p. 58. 

12 See K, H. Karpat, “E oaal Effects of Farm Mechanization in Turkish 
Villages,” Social Research, XXVIII, 1 (1960), 83-103; Richard D. Robinson, 
“Tractors in the Village—A Study in Turkey,” Journal of Farm Economics, 
XXXIV, 4 (1952), 451-62. 
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tfous’ Turkish villages. An attempt will be made to sift through local 
and regional differences in order to abstract common social elements 
which will aid in the understanding of the kinship system and in the 
analysis of the bridewealth practice. 

Turkish rural society is strongly patriarchal. It traces descent and 
passes most property through the patriline. Because agnatically related 
households tend to group together, many villages are roughly divided 
into districts along kinship lines. Monogamous marriage is by far the 
statistical norm. Although polygyny is illegal, most of the villages 
covered by the ethnography contained from one to three such marriages. 
Though many villagers tend to favor patrilateral kin for spouses, no 
single kinship category is generally preferred or prescribed. 14 
Villagers marry patrilateral kin, matrilateral kin, and non-kin. Marriage 
alliances exist within villages and between villages. Quranic prohi- 
bitions are normally respected. 15 The ideal household is the patrilocal 
extended household, composed of the patriarch and his wife, unmar- 
ried sons and daughters, and married sons and their spouses and child- 
ren. 18 After the death of the patriarch and his wife, the extended 
family divides into as many nuclear families as there are married sons 
to form them. Owing to economic and demographic factors, especially 
the increasing imbalance in the land: population ratio, and the improved 
capacity for physical mobility, the proportion of village households 
resembling the ideal is generally small. 17 

The selection of a spouse has traditionally been the prerogative of 
one’s parents. Generally boys over eighteen years of age have some 
say in the choice of their mates, but girls commonly have none. Nor- 
mally the boy’s parents do the bride searching. They approach the 
parents of the prospective bride themselves or through an intermediary 
to ask for their consent. If the families are mutually acceptable, 
agreement on the size of the bridewealth, value of the trousseau and 
other financial particulars has to be reached. 18 

The value of the bridewealth is not standard, even within the same 


14 Cf. Stirling, Turkish Villages, pp. 180-92, 202-04; Erdentug, A Study, pp. 

3637; Yasa, Socio-economic Structure, PP., 115-I 
15 The Qur?àn advises an unmarried male that he may not marry the following 

kin types: mother, mother's sister, father's wife, father's sister, sister, brother's 
daughter, sister’s daughter. Therefore, he may marry any female in his own 
generation except his real sisters, In addition, a married male may not wed his 
wife's mother, daughter, son's wife, or two sisters together. The Quran also 
limits the number of wives that any male may have at one time to four; S. 4: 
3, 23; Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mushm Institutions, translated by J. P 
MacGregor (London, onn D? 130. 

16 Nermin Abadan, S cial Change and Turkish Women (Ankara, 1963), pp. 
24-25; Stirling, Turktsh Village, P. 43. 

17 See Erdentug, 4 Study, pp. 9-12; Stirling, Turkish Vilage, pp. 98-119; 
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village. 19 Two factors in particular appear to determine its amount. 
One is the prestige of the families involved, that is, their position in 
the socio-economic strata of the community. Wealth, measured in 
terms of land and animals, is probably the most important criterion 
for determining this position. ?9 The amount of bridewealth that a 
girl’s family demands often varies directly with its prestige. Families 
of high rank are expected to give and receive a more valuable bride- 
wealth than those of lower rank, 21 

A second factor is the presence or absence of previous kinship ties 
between the families of the marrying couple. Marriages between close 
patrilateral kin are normally accompanied by low bridewealths while 
marriages between non-kin are accompanied by high bridewealths. 22 
The second factor overrides the first. For instance, if a marriage were 
to involve close patrilateral kin, the bridewealth may be low or non- 
existent, regardless of the prestige of the families. 

The bridewealth can be broken down into several components. Part 
of it often consists of jewelry, such as gold bracelets, which is given 
to the bride for her personal possession. Another portion is used to 
offset the expenses incurred in accumulating the trousseau. In some 
cases, the various items comprising the trousseau are purchased after 
this part of the bridewealth is actually paid. ?3 A third part is used by 
the bride's parents to cover the expenses of the wedding celebration. 
In addition, Yasa reports that in Hasanoglan a special portion of the 
bridewealth is also designated for the bride's father. 24 

The size of the bridewealth determines the size of the trousseau and 
the elaborateness of the wedding celebration. A large bridewealth is 
accompanied by a large celebration to which relatives and friends from 
near and far are invited to feast and inspect the trousseau.25 Marriages 
between poor families are accompanied by neither high bridewealths 
nor great celebrations. The same often holds true for marriages 
between close patrilateral kin. 


19 The tendency at present is for the bridewealth to be paid in the form of 
money and gold. However, in the past animals and farm implements were also 
used. Kosay, Turkiye, pp. 45, 53, 116. Stirling reports that bridewealth values 
in his two research villages between 1949 and 1952 averaged about $ 170 with 
a high of $420. Stirling, Turkish Village, pp. 186-87. Turkey’s annual per capita 
income for this period averaged about $177. Reader Bullard, The Middle East: 
A Political and Economic Survey (New York, 1961), p. 513. Üzsan reports that 
in 1964 bridewealth values in certain villages near Zonguldak ranged from about 
$40 to $1,000. Filiz Özsan, “Bazi Devrek Köy Toplumlarinda Kadinin Mevkii” 
(The Tag of Women in some Devrek Village Communities), Antropoloji, I, 2 
(1964), 13. 

20 Paul Stirling, “Social Ranking in a Turkish Village,’ The British Journal 
af „Sociology, IV, 1 (1953), srg: Yasa, Socio-economic Structure, pp. 85-93. 

21 Erdentuğ, A Siudy, p. 32; SR: Turkish Village, p. 187. 

22 For examples see Stirling, ibi 

23 Kogay, Türkiye, pp. 88, 92, i: Stirling, Turkish Village, pp. 186-87. 

24 Yasa, Socio-economic Structure, p. 122 

25 Barlas, Kayseri, pp. 31-33; Stirling, "Turkish Village, pp. 178-85; Yasa, 
Socio-economic Structure, pp. 99-101. 
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° It appears as though the bridal gifts, trousseau and wedding cele- 
bration utilize the totality of the bridewealth. Therefore the bridewealth 
received for a daughter cannot be used to help secure a wife for a son. 


Some Consequences and Functions of the Bridewealth Practice 


The ethnography points up at least two functions for the bride- 
wealth: 


I. Compensation for the trousseau. 
2. The maintenance of prestige by impressing relatives and neighbors 
with an expensive trousseau and an elaborate wedding celebration. 


In addition, one anthropologist claims that it is compensation to the 
bride's family for the loss of a member. 26 

This last explanation is definitely insufficient when applied gener- 
ally. A bridewealth does not accompany every marriage in which the 
wife-giving family loses a member. This explanation also implies that 
families assign a monetary value to each of their daughters—an impli- 
cation which most villagers would rightfully deny.27 We must also 
note that in many cases the bridewealth is absorbed by the bridal gifts, 
trousseau and wedding celebration. Stirling writes that “The villagers 
themselves insisted time and again that every honourable father is out 
of pocket over his daughter’s wedding, inspite of the bride price.” 28 

I believe that the most significant functions and consequences of the 
bridewealth are as follows: 29 

1. The bridewealth and the subsequent related activities are means 
whereby the inauguration of new interfamily and interlineage alliances 
is manifested and old alliances are publicly reaffirmed. Except in cases 
of economic hardship, a substantial bridewealth payment and wedding 
celebration generally accompany a marriage between previously non- 
related families. In rural Turkey, as in other parts of the world, mar- 
riage is a recognized way for families and lineages to ally. Distinct 
sets of rights, duties and obligations accompany the creation of these 
affinal ties. 30 

As Barlas and others have described in detail, the ceremonies pre- 
ceding a marriage include a complex exchange of gifts. 31 The bride- 
wealth and trousseau represent an exchange between the two families, 
each acting as a unit. In addition, other exchanges often take place 


?6 Erdentug, 4 Study, p. 

37 Cf, Stirling, Turkish Village, pp. 185-86. 

28 Ibid., p. 186. 

39 "These are not necessarily ranked in their order of importance. 

30 See Stirling, Turkish Village, pp. 170-73. 

31 Barlas, Kaysers, pp. 16-41; H. Ugurol Barlas, Moras Düğün Adetleri (Maras 
Wedding Customs) (Istanbul, nd), pp. 19-59; Süheyla Efe and Ugurol Barlas, 
Kutahya Dugiin Adetleri (Kutahya Wedding Customs) (Istanbul, 1963), pp. 13- 

46; Erdentug, 4 Study, pp. 30-34; Yasa, Socio-economic Structure, pp. 99-104. 
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in which the parents, siblings, patrilateral and even matrilateral kth 
of the marrying couple participate as individuals. As the French socio- 
logist, Marcel Mauss, has argued so cogently, a complex system of 
exchange of this kind universally expresses the creation or reaffir- 
mation of an alliance between distinct social units. 32 

One reason why a large bridewealth and wedding celebration need 
not accompany a marriage between close patrilateral kin is because 
no new alliance has been created. Previous agnatic relations are not 
altered. Rights, duties and obligations within the lineage do not change. 
Therefore, the marriage need cause little excitement and life goes on 
as normal. Stirling comments on a marriage which fits this category 
exactly: 


Between brothers, bride price is very much less, and a wedding 
between father’s brother’s children is always a small scale affair, 
with little or no publicity. During my stay, a girl was married to 
the house next door to her father’s brother’s son for only T.L. 200 
and with so little fuss that I did not know of it till after it had 
happened. 33 


2. The bridewealth is a means by which the security and future 
living conditions of a bride are provided for. In addition to contributing 
to a large trousseatt, a high bridewealth also helps to ensure the bride's 
good treatment in the home of her affines. If the bride finds condi- 
tions unbearable there, she can run home to her father, who has the 
power to effect a permanent separation. This action would cause her 
affines a significant economic loss as the full bridewealth is practically 
impossible to recover. The bride's jewelry, the father's portion and 
the wedding expense money are generally lost forever. 34 

This ‘security’ function is especially applicable when a marriage takes 
place between members of previously unrelated or unacquainted 
families. Both Ozsan and Stirling note that high bridewealths are 
demanded of families who are not well known by the bride’s kin. 36 
In such cases, the girl's family is anxious about their daughter's 
future. They are especially concerned with the way she may be treated 
by her new affines. This is because the adjustment which a new bride 
must make in the home of strange affines is often very difficult. The 
first few years of marriage are considered the most trying years of 
a girl's entire life cycle. She is subordinate to everyone in her husband's 
household and is constantly carrying out their commands. 36 On the 


82 Marcel Mauss, The Gift ar York, 1967). (First published in 1925.) 

88 Stirling, Turkish Village, 2 187. 

34 Cf, Erdentug, A Study, p 32. 

85 Özsan, Antropoloji, I, 2 tia), 12; Saning, Turkish Village, p. 187. 

36 See Erdentug, 4 Study, pp. 22-23; "Joe E. Pierce, Life in a Turkish Village 
(New York, 1964), p. 83; Stirling, Turkish Village, p. 109. 
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other hand, marriage between close patrilateral kin generally requires 
little adjustment on the part of the bride. After the wedding she takes 
up residence with people she has known all of her life. 

3. The bridewealth also offers some security to the bride in the event 
that she is divorced or widowed. That component which the bride 
receives in the form of jewelry functions as alimony should she be 
divorced or as life insurance should her husband’s death precede hers. 
A large proportion of rural marriages, divorces and inheritance cases 
have not been conducted by the civil authorities as required by law. 87 
However, village custom provides for many of the same exigencies as 
do more modern civil codes. 

Another Turkish custom which can provide security for a widow is 
the levirate. But a widow cannot always rely on one of her husband’s 
male kin to take her as his wife. Demographic and economic factors 
may make such a marriage very unlikely. Oftentimes the only available 
male is much younger than the widow or is already married. In any 
case a family which has already given a valuable bridewealth for their 
deceased son’s wife has a strong incentive for providing his widow 
with another husband. By doing so, the valuables which she still pos- 
sesses from the bridewealth can be maintained within their social unit. 
The levirate does not involve a second bridewealth. 

4. The bridewealth can function to preserve a community’s social 
stratification. It acts as a check on social mobility by discouraging males 
of poor, humble families from marrying girls from families of high 
rank 


Initially a girl acquires status from her father. But after marriage 
she derives status from her husband and his kin. Both Muslim law 
and Turkish custom disapprove of marriage of women to men of 
lower socio-economic status. 88 Normally a high ranking family will 
offer its daughters in marriage to non-kin only by demanding bride- 
wealths too high for less wealthy families to pay. Families which are 
able to meet the bridewealth requirement will usually be of economic 
status acceptable to the girl’s kin. Naturally, other criteria in addition 
to the economic one will determine whether or not a marriage alliance 
will ultimately take place. It is important to note that marriages in- 
volving close patrilateral kin are usually between people of similar 
status. This may be an additional factor explaining the little emphasis 
on bridewealth in such cases. 


97 Of the 34 village divorce cases recorded by Stirling between 1049 and 1950 
not one had been accomplished in the courts, as they legally should have been. 
Stirling, tbid., pp. 214-15. Although abolished by law, many villages have been 
executing divorce according to Muslim tradition. H. Timur, "Civil Marriage in 
DO x m Causes and Remedies," International Social Science Bulletin, 

Y (1957), 35 

38 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Institutions, p. 130; Mübeccel B. Kiray, Ereğli, 
Ağir de Once bir Sahl Kasabasi (Eregli, A Small Coastal Town before 
Heavy Industry) (Ankara, 1964), p. 126; Stirling, Turkish Village, p. 208; Efe 
and Barlas, Kahya, p. 11; Ibrahim Yasa, Sindel Köyü (Ankara, 1960), p. 55. 
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The giving and receiving of high bridewealths are also traditional 
means whereby families demonstrate their social rank within the com- 
munity. The poorer villagers are impressed by this extravagance, and 
they often date events in their lives in reference to the occasions of 
elaborate weddings. 

However, there are ways of avoiding the bridewealth, either partially 
or fully, and of crossing social boundaries. One such method is referred 
to as iç güveyliji. It typically involves the marriage of a rich family’s 
daughter to a poor family’s son with the consent of both sides, but 
without a bridewealth. Residence is uxorilocal. The groom lives with 
his wife’s family which endeavors to help him by financial and other 
means to acquire status equal to its own. In effect, the groom relin- 
quishes his place in his own family and patriline and voluntarily 
accepts whatever position is granted to him by his wife’s father. In 
this way bride’s social and economic position is protected. 

Traditionally this practice has not been looked upon with favor by 
villagers. It violates their ideals of patrilocal residence and patriarchal 
authority. The groom in such cases is considered bibi (hen-pecked) 
and can be the object of mockery. In spite of this, the custom has 
practical advantages which many villagers recognize. Boran writes that 
this marital arrangement was becoming more acceptable in the village 
of Adiloba, 39 and Yasa reports that about 8 per cent of Hasanoğlan 
village households contained a marriage of this type in 1946. 40 

Kidnapping (kis kagirma) and elopement (kagigma) are two other 
means of avoiding the full bridewealth burden and of marrying out of 
one’s class. This is especially true if the girl loses her virginity in the 
process. Deprived of this extremely important quality her own prestige 
is diminished, and she can only be married at a reduced bridewealth. 

While the conditions leading to these events are extremely varied, 
they generally involve socio-economic factors.41 For example, even 
though the boy’s kin are poor, the girl’s family may still insist on a 
large bridewealth to cover the expenses of a valuable trousseau and 
a large wedding celebration. Seeing that these demands are impossible 
to meet, the boy may try to elope with the girl or kidnap her if she 
is unwilling. Sometimes even after the engagement, elopements take 
place to avoid the great expense of a wedding. Both families may agree 
to the arrangement or the boy’s side may secretly advise it. 

These practices are regarded as deviant behavior and may result in 


88 Behice S. vr Toplumsal Yapi Arasfirmalart (Studies of Social Structure) 

Ven 1945), p. 180. 
Hasanoğlan, p 117. 

a ei Yasa, Turkiyede Kis Kacirma Gelenekleri ve Bununla Ilgis Bast 
Idari Meseleleri (Kidnapping Traditions in Turkey and Some Associated Admini- 
strative Problems) (Ankara, 1962), offers a detailed discussion of the problems 
n rq cases. Stirling, Turkish Village, pp. 192-04 offers several examples 
in Eng 
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strious conflict or even shooting wars between families or villages. 42 
However, it is the custom for mediators to endeavor to reconcile the 
girl’s side. If their intercessions are unsuccessful, relations between the 
families remain extremely hostile. If they are successful, a small 
wedding with a reduced bridewealth may follow. In any case, both 
sides suffer some loss of prestige for being parties to the unconven- 
tional affair. 

Statistics for such kinds of marriages are rare. Both Erdentug and 
Stirling estimate that about 5 per cent of the marriages in their 
research villages resulted from these practices. 43 

5. The bridewealth also functions to ensure 'economically practical 
polygyny. According to Islamic law, only those who are economically 
able may, under certain circumstances, take more than one wife. 44 
Thus, the initial expense of the bridewealth represents a check on 
those males whose appetites for wives are greater than their economic 
capacities. 


The Urban Situation 


At present the bridewealth practice is extremely rare in urban areas. 
This may be attributed to a combination of two factors. The first is 
Western influence. Since the end of World War I the upper urban 
classes have been continually adopting more Euro-American ways and 
advocating westernization for the whole of Turkey. For example, in 
1925 the urban elitist controlled central government passed a marriage 
law which limited the groom's bridal gifts to two dresses and restricted 
feasting to one day. It also forbade the public exhibition of the trous- 
seau and the employment of dancing girls. The proponents of the 
law claimed that high wedding expenses often prevented marriages 
and thus drove Turkish youth to elopement, illicit relationships, and 
other immoral activities. 45 While this law was rarely, if ever, enforced, 
it did represent a manifestation of the movement away from more 
traditional practices by more modern urban groups. 48 

The second factor involves functional necessities and functional 
alternatives. Some of the functions which the bridewealth provides in 
the villages are not needed in the cities, and others are fulfilled by 
different means. 

In the urban centers lineage ties become undone, while family ties 
are somewhat loosened, Unlike village marriages, city marriages rarely 
create interlineage alliances. The youth demand more freedom in the 


42 Nermin Erdentu£, Hal Köyünün Etnolojik Tetkiki (An du ie Exami- 
nation of Hal Village) (Ankara, 1956) pp. 58-59; Özsan, Antropoloji, I, 2 (1964), 
II; Eee Turkiyede Kis Kacirma, pp. 19-22. 

48 Erdentug, Hal, p. 58; Stirling, Turkish Village, p. 193. 

44 Maulana Muhammad Ali, The Religion of Islam (Lahore, 1950), pp. 637-43. 

45 Daily News, Ankara, May 9, 1967, p. 1. 

46 This legislation was repealed on May 8, 1967. Opponents to the law claimed 
it unconstitutionally restricted personal freedom and was unenforceable because 
the practices it proscribed are deeply engrained in Turkish village society. Ibid. 
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selection of their spouses, and the elderly are informed of the civil codt 
which invalidates marriages that lack the mutual consent of the couples 
involved. 47 As a result marriage has become more of a personal 
- matter with families giving more consideration to the preferences of 
their children than formerly. This trend is indexed by the greater 
frequency of neolocal residences and nuclear families in urban areas. 48 

In the cities the future security of the bride can be protected by 
government-sanctioned means. In 1926 the Turkish Government 
adopted the Swiss Civil Code. At present Turkish courts apply this 
Western code to all cases involving marriage, divorce, inheritance, etc. 
During recent decades urban Turks have been developing à better 
understanding of this code and have been resorting to the courts more 
often to settle conflicts arising within their families. In contrast, a 
great many villagers have maintained an ignorance and suspicion of 
the courts’ functions. 49 

Unlike the ethno-Islamic law reigning in traditional villages, Tur- 
key’s present civil code allows women legal rights equal to those of 
men. Women can sue for divorce and demand alimony, the payment 
of which is compelled by the courts. They can also protect their rights 
to private property and inheritance by resorting to the courts. This 
code also prohibits polygyny. However, the enforcement of this pro- 
vision has been vigorous only in the cities. 50 

The concept of social stratification is also different in the cities 
where social and economic opportunities are more numerous. Educa- 
tion, industry, government, the services and technical trades all offer 
avenues for social mobility which the villages lack. In the city an 
intelligent and ambitious young man can move up in the social strata 
regardless of the social standing of his parents. When evaluating a 
future husband or son-in-law, individual ability and potential as well 
as present wealth and family status must be considered. 

Therefore, the bridewealth is not needed in the cities to manifest 
an alliance between lineages, to help ensure the bride's security, to 
maintain a traditional social stratification, or to check ‘economically 


unpractical polygyny.’ 


Transitions in the Villages 

The reasons for the decreasing frequency of the bridewealth prac- 
tice in rural areas can be attributed to the cities and their spreading 
influence, Today Turlish villages are not the isolated communities 


47 Yaşar Gürbüz, “Family Law,” in Introduction to Turkish Law, edited by 
Tugrul Ansay and Don Wallace (Ankara, 1966), p. 117. 

48 Abadan, Social Change, p. 24; Rachel Rustow, Family Lsving and Child 
Rearing 7 Modern Turkey (Princeton, 1962), ch. I, p. 13 

159 L. F. Findikoglu, “A Turkish Sociologist's View" International Social 
Science Bulletin, LX, 1 (1957), 13-20; Paul Stirling, "Land, Marriage and the Law 
in Turkish Villages, " International Social Science Bulletin, IX, 1 (1957), 21-33; 
Timur, Int. Social Science Bull., IX, 1 (1957), 34-36. 

50 See footnote 49. 
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fhey were prior to World War I. The frequency of physical contact 
and mediated communication between urban and rural areas has greatly 
accelerated since 1950. 91 Presently more villagers are migrating to 
towns and cities than ever before, with the result that kinship ties are 
spreading over ever-widening spatial distances. This diffusion of kin- 
group members is causing a breakdown in lineage ties and a con- 
comitant loosening of familial ties. Many villagers believe that city 
customs and practices are culturally superior to their own, and there 
has been an effort by an increasingly large number of them to imitate 
these urban ways of life. 52 

Modern advances in travel and communication have been accom- 
panied by more effective governmental and judicial administration. 
Today the laws of the Turkish State affect a larger percentage of her 
citizens than ever before. A greater proportion of Turkey’s rural 
citizens have enjoyed some formal education than at any time previous. 
Since 1950 villagers have learned more about their government and 
have been placing greater trust in governmental organs to help them 
solve some of their problems. As a result, there has been a greater 
application of civil law to rural marriage, divorce and inheritance 
cases. 

Villages are still a very long way from duplicating urban social 
patterns, but the change is slowly in that direction. As the influence of 
the cities and especially as the application of Western legal codes 
intensify, the bridewealth practice, along with many other traditional 
customs, will become altered or lost to history. 


51 Until 1950 Turkey had been governed by the Republican Peoples Party The 
I950 national and local elections saw the Democrat Party sweep into office. It 
had campaigned very actively on tbe village level, and after its election continued 
to champion rural causes. As a result, larger amounts of government funds were 
spent on rural projects than ever before See K. H. Karpat, Turkeys Politics: 
The Transition do a Multi-Party System (Princeton, 1959), pp. 293-307; Daniel 
Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Soctety (New York, 1958), PP. 19-42. 

52 Boran, Toplumsal, pp. 211 ff.; Lerner, Traditional Society, pp. 19-75; 
Stirling, Turkish Village, pp. 206-07; "Vasa, Hasanoğlan, pp. 117, 179-94. 
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Several factors have been operative in the westernization of the 
Middle East. Sensitive individuals in particular countries perceived 
that power was being generated through devices and techniques quite 
different than those which they utilized. For the Middle East this 
occurred initially in the Ottoman Empire. It was the only real politi- 
cal unit in the area. However, perception of a need and doing some- 
thing about it frequently are very different processes. It is extremely 
difficult to modify let alone radically change a social system which 
has been successful and which supports and is supported by impor- 
tant vested interest groups. Because of this and the complexity of the 
western ‘package’ the Ottomans were viewing, change over a period 
of centuries was slow and erratic. Only with the revolution following 
World War I and the Ataturk regime was a dramatic break with past 
attempted. 1 

While permanent changes can usually only be made by participants 
of a given society, outsiders can often be helpful. They may lend 
assistance of a material and technical nature. The United States has 
attempted to do this in the Middle East for over 100 years. This 
usually took the form of the establishment of educational and health 
facilities. The motivation usually grew out of Christian evangelism, 

The first one of the most effective of these institutions was Robert 
College established in 1863 by Christopher R. Robert, a New York 
merchant. The story of its establisment and development is an inter- 
esting one.2 Our concern here, however, is with the graduates of 
the College, their background, education, vocations and attitudes. This 
is a first step in determining the effect of western institutions in the 
Middle East. A far more general study comparing Robert College 
graduates with graduates of Istanbul University would be most illu- 
minating as well as comparisons of them with comparable groups in 
Lebanon and Egypt where well-established American schools are also 
found. 

Twenty-four graduates returned the questionnaire which had been 
sent to a random selection. The eldest was born in 1897, the youngest 


1 Frederick W. Frey, The Turkish Political Elite (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. 
Press, 1965), pp 30, et passim; Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern 
Turkey (London: Oxford University Press, 1965), pp. 82, et passim; H. A. R. 
Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 64, 
et passim; Andreas M. Kazamias, Education and the Quest for Modernity in 
Turkey (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966), pp. 17, et passim. 

2 Keith M. Greenwood, “Robert College: The American Founders” Ph.D. 
thesis: Johns Hopkins University, 1924 (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 
1965); John A. De Novo, American Interests and Policies in the Middle East, 
900-1939 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1963); Franklin Bur- 
roughs, “Robert College and Turkish Advancement,” The Muslim World, LIV, 
4 (1964), 288-291; Roderic H. Davison, “Westernized Education in Ottoman 

Turkey,” Middle East Journal, XV, 3 (1961), 289-301. 
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in 1946. Thirteen were born in Istanbul, four in Izmir, two in Ankara 
and one in Erbaa, Bursa, Hopa, Marusa and Gaziantep. Eleven were 
born in the same community as their father. Twenty-two identify 
themselves as Sunni Muslims, one is without religion though born a 
Muslim and one, probably born a Muslim, is a “Jesusist philosopher.” 

Eleven of their wives were born in the same town as their husbands 
while one was from a foreign country. In five instances the marriage ' 
was arranged by parents, in eight others through close family social 
relationship and in eight others through school or other social contact. 3 
Educational comparisons with parents, grandparents and wives are 
made in the following table. 


Family: Most Advanced Schooling 





Primary Secondary College Post Grad. 
or Lycee or Univ. (Beyond BA.) 

Father I 12 10 2 
Paternal 

Grandfather 8 IO 3 

Maternal 

Grandfather 5 4 6 

Wife 2 12 6 2 


By comparison our respondents have had far greater educational 
experience, 


Number Years in school 


Ne HN ho AA 
be 
oo 


Fifteen attended educational institutions after being granted a 
bachelor's degree or its equivalent. Fifteen, including some of the 
above, studied abroad. 

The advantage of an education at Robert College was seen prima- 
rily in terms of learning English (8). Other advantages such as gaining 
confidence in one's self (3), a good education (7), learning democ- 


8 In some instances respondents did not answer a particular question accounting 
for totals of less than twenty-four. 
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racy (2) were diffuse. Only one saw it as a disadvantage in being 
cut off from the roots of one’s own country. 

Eleven of those who served in the Turkish army felt that it was 
a beneficial experience while five felt otherwise. Fifteen, including 
some who served in the army, were engaged in other government 
agencies at one time or another. 

Twenty of the respondents felt that they were working at jobs for 
which they were trained or in closely related fields. Reflecting the 
fine engineering program at Robert College, eleven were trained 
engineers and utilize this training either directly in their employment 
or as managers of business enterprises, Surprisingly there is only one 
lawyer, one physician and three full-time government officials. 


Family Vocations 4 


Professional Business Government Farming Teaching 





Respondents 13 9 3 I 2 
Fathers 8 9 7 2 2 
Grandfathers 9 14 16 6 2 


Ten of the respondents felt that religion was helpful: "it prevents 
sinning;" “it provides a balanced life;" “it provides social stability.” 
Four see it as harmful: "it is a retarding social force;" "religious 
leaders keep the people ignorant for their self-interest." Three felt 
that it made no difference. Fourteen believed that it should be reformed 
and modernized while three felt it should be left as it is. 

Mobility of our respondents is indicative of their affluence, broad 
interests and vocational responsibilities. They made a total of 125 
separate trips outside T'urkey and spent a total of fifty-seven years 
in foreign lands. 


Foreign Travel 


Number Countries visited 


AN 

tj 
E 
B's 


onu ans of 
Pe 
d 
8 


4 The overlapping in numbers is attributable to some engineers being also 
included under business, government and teaching. 
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. Purpose of Travel 

Number Purpose 
17 Education 
9 Tourism 
II Business 
5 Government business 
2 ournalism 
I "Teaching 
3 Military 


Ties with America are clear when it is realized that twenty of 
them (80%) went there for an average stay of more than two years. 
The four who have not been to the United States have also traveled 
extensively and for greater average periods. Those who have come to 
America have done so primarily to continue their education and as 
representatives of their government. 

In response to a question relating to how America could best help 
Turkey, only four called for non-interference in internal politics and 
problems. Among positive recommendations were those for assistance 
in development of all kinds (19), specifically economic, agricultural, 
educational and technical. One called for withdrawal of all U.S. bases 
in Anatolia. 

Political party affiliation is as follows: 


Party 
RPP Justice AP Ad Alit None 
Number 6 4 2 I II 





Kemal Ataturk remains the single most significant personality in 
Turkey. His programs, accomplishments and visions remain, towering 
over all others. For this reason Turkey’s past, present and future can 
be evaluated in terms of attitudes toward his programs. Evaluations and 
suggestions were elicited in five areas: education, religion, industrial 
development, agricultural development and political reforms. 


Ataturk’s Programs 





Good Bad Suggestions for improvement 

Education 15 More facilities 
reorganization and updating 

Religion 9 I better educated religious teachers 
further secularization 
additional reforms in the direction set 

by Ataturk 
Indust. dev 12 I more modernization 


further land reforms 
enforcement of laws 

Polit. reforms 15 better understanding of democracy 
improvement in quality of politicians 
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When asked to evaluate Turkey’s progress since Ataturk ten indf 
cated that it was good, one that it has been bad and four that it has 
been mixed. Most, however, did feel that improvements were needed 
in virtually every area. Many (50%) felt that in the last several years 
there has been regression in several areas. This does not harmonize 
with some of the other answers but does indicate that there is a per- 
ceived need for general improvement. There seems to be a definite 
feeling of participation in the nation’s future and destiny. 

In a response to the question, “after which country should Turkey 
pattern herself?” seventeen felt that Turkey was unique and while 
she could be helpfully influenced by others, her problems must be 
solved from within, Three felt that Scandinavia provided an excellent 
model. Two believed that the west should be relied on to set the 
pattern for Turkey and protect her from the north and east. 

While each of the respondents was inner-directed in relation to 
concern and loyalty for Turkey, virtually all were aware of their coun- 
try’s shortcomings and the possibility of beneficial outside influences. 
This critical attitude and relative openness to self-criticism may be 
attributed in part at least to their education in an American institution 
and to intensive foreign experience which was itself probably made 
possible by earlier studies at Robert College. 

The development of Robert College and the kind of students it 
produces was a logical consequence of the Ottomans’ awareness of 
the need for westernization in the face of European power. The new 
nationalism of Ataturk has led to the further development of the 
school with gradual Turkification of student body and staff and 
orientation. This follows the recognition that while Turkey values the 
scientific and political techniques of the west for their ability to mobi- 
lize people and generate economic advances, their adaptation must be 
made within the context of Turkish history and society. 


Washington University JosePR R. ROSENBLOOM 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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al-Ishtigüq. By Fudd Hanna Tarazi. No. 50 of Sis#ai al-CUliém al-Shargiyya, 
in the Publications of the College of Arts and Sciences at the American 
University of Beirut. Beirut. Dar al-Kutub Press, 1968. xii + 390 pp. 


In this book, Dr. Tarazi has presented us with a substantial, well- 
documented study of etymology and derivation in Arabic linguistics. 
Both in his treatment of the historical development of tshtiqüq and his 
analytical presentation of its theory and practice, he has shown a deep, 
extensive knowledge of the Arabic sources and a clear approach well- 
versed in the methodology of modern linguistics. 

Recognizing the valuable contributions of Arab grammarians and 
philologists, ancient as well as modern, he nevertheless finds much to 
criticize in their works which have been unable to give a sound theory 
of ishtigdg. He refutes the Basran theory that sees in the masdar the 
origin of verbs and all derivations, and discredits as incomplete the 
rival Küfan theory that sees in the verb the origin of the masdar 
and all derivations. Though the Küfan theory is scientifically more 
tenable, it cannot be adopted as a generalization because of its incom- 
pleteness. Similarly ‘Abdallah Amin’s modern theory is discredited 
because of its incompleteness since it claims that the origin of all deri- 
vations, masdar and verb included, is non-derived nouns and names 
of sounds. 

Dr. Tarazi studies with care the theories that claim a hypothetical 
or real root for all derivation and gives attention to the ancient theory 
of triliteralism started under Indian influences by al-Khalil b. Ahmad 
and followed by many grammarians. He then turns to the modern 
theory of biliteralism started probably under modern European influen- 
ces by Ahmad Faris al-Shidyáq, Jurji Zaydàn, Anistás al-Karmili, 
Father Marmarji and Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-‘Alayili, who differ in the 
details of its application. The author refutes the biliteral theory as 
forced, more logical than natural, though he uses the phenomena of 
biliteralism to study a group of Arabic words such as the doubled 
triliteral and quadriliteral verbs and some nouns. 

When he formulates his own theory concerning the origin of ishiiqüq 
in Arabic, Dr. Tarazi, depending on textual and lexical proofs, con- 
cludes that the manner of derivation in Arabic is not one: for Arabs 
have derived words from verbs, from nouns (non-derived and derived) 
and from particles in amounts that decrease according to this order. 
He further says that what is commonly called mushiaggat (derived 
forms), including the masdar, are generally derived from verbs but 
that these verbs in turn may be original or may have been derived 
from non-derived nouns or particles or names of sounds. 

Dr. Tarazi then embarks on the longest part of his book, expounding 
the rules of tshtigdg in Arabic in accordance with his own theory, 
and substantiating it with ample examples. This very interesting part 
may be dull to the uninitiated reader, yet even to the latter it offers 
at one stage a host of rare words that may bring a chuckle to his throat 
such as Saranfusdn which is further explained as the plant of kanda- 
q&qd, whatever that is! 


I58 
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Dr. Tarazi does not consider galb or metathesis as part of the theofy 
of ishtigdg as Ibn Jinni and his followers would have us believe where 
words formed from the same letters in different order are considered 
to be inter-derived such as in the roots kim, kml, Ikm, mkl, mik. Nor does 
he consider ibdäl or letter exchange as part of the theory in the affin- 
ities between words having similar though not identical letters in the 
same order stich as in the roots fidh, fle, fls, fis, fli. Nor does he 
consider the coining of words in the manner called haplology as part 
of the theory such as in the words basmala (from bismi ?llah) and 
‘Abshami (from ‘Abd al-Shams). But he studies these phenomena and 
brings some order to their understanding and notes their uses. 

The book is well-produced except for very few obvious misprints 
which remain the bane of Arabic books. I believe the author to be 
responsible for referring to Yàziji, where he meant Jurji Zaydan, 
along with al-Karmili and Father Marmarji. I was surprised to note 
that the presentation of al-‘Alayili’s biliteral theory did not include 
the concept of turrahiyya or mythological semantic value attributed by 
al-‘Alayilt to each letter of the alphabet. Judging from the author's 
bibliography, I take it that he did not consult al-‘Alayili’s later works 
such as al-Mu‘jam or, at any rate, those fascicles of it published so far. 
This, however, does not detract from the arguments of Dr. Tarazi. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The Lafa*if al-Ma Grif of Tha Glibi. Translated with introduction and notes 
by C. E. Bosworth. Edinburgh: The University Press, 1968. xiii + 164 pp. 
£3108. 


al-Tha“alibi (350-429 A.H./A.D. 961-1038), better known for his 
Yatimat al-Dahr, has a number of books on belles-lettres and philology, 
one of which is Latasf al-Ma'ürif, now presented to us in English 
for the first time, In fact, this book has never been translated before 
except for the greater part of its final chapter on geography by O. 
Rescher in his Orientalistische Miszellen (Istanbul, 1925). But its 
Arabic version has been published twice: the first, in 1867, by Paul 
de Jong, based on a Leiden manuscript and a Gotha one; the second, 
in 1960, by Ibrahim al-Abyàri and Hasan Kamil al-Sayrafi, based on 
the former edition and a Cairo manuscript. 

Professor Bosworth depended on the latter excellent edition for his 
English translation but occasionally preferred the reading of De Jong, 
indicating meanwhile the pagination of al-Abyari and al-Sayrafi. He 
even utilized some of the latter editors’ information in his notes but 
added to it references to European works and his vast knowledge of the 
Samánid and Ghaznavid periods and of the Eastern world of Islam. 
His thirty-one-page introduction is a valuable contribution to the study 
of al-Tha“alibi and his age. 

The book itself, a modest work on adab called by the translator 
The Book of Curiows and Entertaining Information, contains snippets of 
knowledge in different fields considered necessary to give social or pro- 
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fessional polish to secretaries, officials and students. It is by no means 
an original work, and the author himself in his exordium says that 
“the material for this book has been taken from works dealing with 
historical accounts and traditions which go back a long way in time.” 
Professor Bosworth has shown in his introduction that al-Tha‘alibi has 
drawn freely on Muhammad b. Habib’s Kitab al-Muhabbar, and Kitab 
al-Munammag, Ibn Qutayba's Kitab al-Ma‘arif, Ibn Rusta’s Kitab 
al-A‘liq al-Naftsa, al-Jahshiari's Kitab al-Wusard? wol-Kutiab, al- 
Sül's Kitab al-Awrdgq and Kitab al-Wugard, al-Shabushti’s Kitab al- 
Diyärāt, and a few others. al-Tha‘alibi even drew on his own works 
such as Thimar al-Quisib and Yatimat al-Dahr. The book is a mélange 
of curious information with little inner coherence, a compilation which 
R. A. Nicholson calls “unscientific.” Yet today it is useful to scholars 
of Arabic literature and Islamic culture and civilization. It offers 
valuable insight into the educational requirements of the class of govern- 
ment secretaries and officials and the accomplishments of polished men 
of society as differentiated from the *wlama? and scholars of law and 
religion in the tenth century A.D. in the lands of the Islamic empire. 

Professor Bosworth's rendering is accurate and clear. The physical 
production of the book makes its reading particularly enjoyable because 
of the high standards of manufacture and design. The large size of the 
page permits the formation of wide side margins which are used for 
the editor's notes. The good quality paper and binding, the sleek jacket 
with no advertisements of other publications on it, the gilt-edged medal- 
lion of the gilt-title on the cloth cover, the beautiful type free from 
error—and other fine qualities added to its scholarly content and 
presentation—make the bibliophile enjoy his seventy shilling's worth. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BouLLATA 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The Kitab al-Maghüsl of al-Waqidi. Edited by Marsden Jones. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1966. Printed by Dar al-Maaref, Cairo, 1964 and 
1966. Three Vols., xiii + 46 + 1130 pp. + Indexes. $ 20.20. 


Professor Marsden Jones is doing a great service to the sira and 
maghüsi literature by making available, for the first time in print, the 
full text of al-Waqidi’s Kitab al-Maghasi. 

Alfred von Kremer’s edition, Wakidy’s History of Muhammad's 
Campaigns (Calcutta, 1855), based on the Vienna manuscript (Wien, 
881), contains only about one-third of the whole—the rest being supple- 
mented by another source. ‘Abbas al-Shirbini’s edition (Cairo, 1947) 
is most probably based on Von Kremer’s, though the editor claims 
otherwise, and as such has the disadvantages of the former edition 
including some identical errors. J. Wellhausen’s German version, Mu- 
hammed in Medina (Berlin, 1882), which used the British Museum 
manuscript (B. M. Or. 1617), is a synopsis of al-Waqidi's work but 
has some omissions and mistranslations, and suffers from defects of 
an unestablished text, for this manuscript, dated 465 A. HL, is full of 

tical and transcription errors although it is the only complete 
recension of al-Waqidi’s work that has come down to us. 
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To establish the text, Professor Jones took this manuscript as hss 
main source and collated its text with that of a much superior and 
more reliable manuscript of the British Museum (B. M. Add. 20737) 
which, however, only covers the first half of the work. He made some 
use of the partial Vienna manuscript and very restricted use of the 
Cairo manuscript of Dar al-Kutub (Tàrikh, 522) which consists of 
fragmentary selections made by Ibn Hajar. He also collated many 
quotations from al-Waqidi found in later sources. To verify his judg- 
ment on the choice of the text, in cases of doubt or when elucidation 
was needed, he had recourse to an extensive number of books on history, 
biography, genealogy, Qur?an exegesis, Tradition, geography, language, 
poetry, bibliography, and other fields as is attested by his copious, 
documented annotation. The result of this patient scholarship is a 
dependable text which, for the first time, puts in print the full text of 
Kitab al-Maghàsi 

The completeness of the text is not the only merit of this edition. 
The fact that it may be considered the earliest extant account of the 
Prophet's life in Medina is a further point in its favor. For it is known 
that the earlier Kitab al-Maghasi of Müsa b. "Uqba (d. 141 A.H./A.D. 
758) has not reached us except for a fragment published by E. Sachau 
in 1904 as Das Berliner Fragment des Musa ibn Uqba, and except for 
quotations from it found in later historians. Similarly the earlier K1tab 
Strat Rastl Allah wal-Maghāzī of Ibn Ishaq (d. 151 A.H./A.D. 768) 
has not reached us except indirectly through later transmitters one of 
whom, Ibn Hisham (d. 218 A.H./A.D. 834), confesses he made changes 
in its text. The manuscript of it found at the Qarawiyin Mosque in 
Fas, narrated by Y ünis b. Bakir (d. 199 A.H./A.D. 814) only preserves 
the first part of the book. Other parts of it are found in quotations 
of later historians. 

al-Waqidi (d. 207 A.H./A.D. 823) may thus be considered the 
earliest authority with a dependable and full text, which has now 
become available in Professor Jones's edition. 

al-Wagidi's interest in geographical and social detail, his meticulous- 
ness about dates and particularly his uniformly logical and orderly 
presentation of his facts make his work a mine of information and 
add to the value of the book. Professor Jones in his Arabic introduction 
(pp. 32-33) warns the reader against some contradictions of al-Waqidi 
concerning dates of some events but this does not detract from the 
other merits of the book. 

The editor is to be commended for his efforts in producing this 
work and for the biography of al-Wàqgidi given in his Arabic intro- 
duction in which he refutes the claims that al-Waqidi was a Shi‘ite and 
that he plagiarized Ibn Ishaq. One would have liked the pagination of 
the Arabic introduction to be in Arabic letters rather than numerals, 
since the same numerals are used again for the pagination of the text. 
The two pages (1320-1321) of Addenda and Corrigenda are useful 
and though they slightly mar the otherwise excellent production, the 
errors are not unduly numerous. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BourrtATA 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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History of Egypt. An Extract from Abu L-Mahasin b. Taghri Birdi’s Chronicle 
entitled Hawadith ad-Duhur fi Madi |-Ayyam Wash-Shuhwr (845-854 AH., 
A.D. 1441-1450) Translated by William Popper and edited by Walter J. 
Fischel. New Haven: American Oriental Society, Essay No. 5, 1967. 60 pp. 


In this short work translated by the late William Popper and edited 
and published posthumously by his friend, W. J. Fischel, the reader is 
presented with a picture of aristocratic, bureaucratic and Mamluk Egypt 
in the years A.D. 1441-1450. Ibn Taghri Birdi writes unobtrusively 
and dispassionately of the events of this period. Himself an aristocrat 
who had access to the highest sources of authority in Egypt at this 
period, including the Sultan’s palace, Ibn Taghri’s chronicle—actually 
a day-to-day diary—presents a fascinating, if humorless and lusterless, 
account of the society, the times, the daily life at court, and what the 
chronicler considered important. 

The Egyptian bureaucracy, a vast machine, was perpetually shifting, 
often for no reason at all. The chronicler tells of constant shifts in 
personnel, and long lists of officials recur in the manuscript. The 
caprice of the Sultan, his arbitrariness, and sometimes cruelty, are 
tempered by patient advisers who intervene on behalf of culprits. The 
richness of court life, wedding ceremonies, annual perfuming of the 
Nilometer, the pilgrimage to Mecca, state occasions, as well as scandals, 
are faithfully recorded. Conspiratorial eunuchs, rebellious Mamluks, 
shifting prices of food commodities, especially wheat, gold and silver, 
are also recorded. 

The narrator writes that atheism was punishable by death (p. 28), 
of a sun eclipse (p. 23), of the imprisonment of some Europeans (p. 5), 
of a Circassian prince who converted to Islam upon visiting Cairo 
(p. 38), of a plague that lasted for several years and took a heavy toll 
in life (pp. 25-31), of the existence of official necrologies as well as a 
Bureau of Statistics in whose statistics the narrator placed "no relia- 
bility in the death statistics of the bureau, because when the plague 
became severe most men did not register their dead but took coffins 
of the pious Foundation" (p. 29). He also notes the birth of a two- 
headed child in Cairo in July 1445 (p. 11). 

Though dry and impersonal, the author often relates an event without 
any explanation. The chronicle is very valuable in that it offers a 
picture of Egypt under the Mamluks at this period. 

'The translation is literal and the editor offers no elucidation or 
explanation. This has the advantage of preserving the severe spirit of 
the manuscript and the crispness of the original. It is strictly for the 
specialist. 


Smith College KAMEL S. ABU JABER 
Northhampton, Mass. 


Political and Social Change in Modern Egypt. Edited by P. M. Holt. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1968. xx plus 400 pp. £ 3 10s. 


The need has long been felt for a comprehensive treatment of the 
political and social development of Egypt, a need that has finally been 
realized with the publication of the book under review. The book is 
composed of twenty-four papers delivered at the Conference of the 
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Modern History of Egypt held in April 1965 at the University qf 
London. These papers deal with various aspects of Egypt's history and 
development from the Ottoman conquest until 1965. Appropriately 
enough, the book commences with six essays on source materials, col- 
lections, chronicles, archives, and papers in Árabic and Turkish. This 
is in addition to an extremely well-written essay by H. S. Deighton on 
"Some English Sources ..." In the opinion of this writer, it is difficult 
to find a comparable work on the topic. Professor Holt's essay on 
*... Arabic historical sources," S. J. Shaw's on “Turkish sources ...," 
and A. A. Mustafa’s on “The Hekekyan Papers” are superb examples 
of meticulous scholarship that is rare to find in this age of 'publish 
or perish' and 'presto' books. | 

The second part of the book deals with Egyptian history from the 
conquest of Egypt until the advent of Bonaparte. The lengthy period 
covered in this section—281 years—did in no way affect the content 
of the papers. Quite the contrary, the four papers succeeded in main- 
taining (really establishing) the continuity of Egyptian history and 
institutions from the ‘most’ remote Ottoman to the ‘less’ remote Napo- 
leonic conquest. 

'The third and the last part of the book dealing with the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries is the longest and is composed of thirteen 
essays. The major theme of this lengthy section is modernization and 
change. With only one or two minor reservations, this section too was 
extremely impressive. Ín an otherwise very good essay by A. Gold- 
schmidt, Jr. on the Egyptian Nationalist Party, such statements as the 
following are included: “Such delusions of persecution seem to have 
been an occupational disease of Egyptian nationalists” (p. 315). Mr. 
Goldschmidt stereotypes Mustafa Kamil as “merely one of the Khe- 
dive’s secret agitators among susceptible Europeans” (p. 315), which 
is an unfortunate error since Kamil was a nationalist who did cooperate 
with the Khedive only due to their temporary coincidence of interests. 
On page 318 he makes another unfortunate reference to Kamil as a 
“juvenile demagogue.” Also in note 2, page 319, Mr. Goldschmidt 
makes the startling statement, “Wearing a hat (Ar. burnayta) would 
presumably have signified apostasy from Islam, as it is impossible to 
perform the Muslim prayers while wearing a European-style hat with 
a brim.” Nothing in Islam, Qur?àn, Shari‘a or Hadith prohibits hats. 
Further, at prayer time it could easily be removed! The essay by E. 
Kedourie on the 1923 Egyptian constitution was particularly infor- 
mative and well-documented. The only flaw in this essay is its anti- 
Zaghlul-Wafd sentiment. The Wafd and Zaghlul were repeatedly ac- 
cused of "demagoguery" and "terrorist outrages" (p. 352-361 passim). 

For the specialist on the Modern Politics of Egypt, indeed the 
Middle East, part three offers a wealth of highly readable source 
material The essay by Patrick O'Brien on agricultural production in 
Egypt must be termed in the mumtag (superb) category. This is also 
true of J. N. D. Anderson's essay on legal reform, and Afaf L. el- 
Sayed on the *wama?. All the other essays are extremely well-docu- 
mented and valuable. The book ends with a descriptive and analytical 
essay by P. J. Vatikiotis on the 1952 Revolution and some of its 
consequences. Despite the proximity—in time—of this Revolution, as 
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the author correctly points out, he succeeded in presenting one of the 
best evaluations that this reviewer has seen of the July Revolution. 
Indeed Professor Vatikiotis’ essay was a proper ending for this valuable 
volume. 


Smith College KAMEL S. ABU JABER 
Northampton, Mass. 


Educational Problems in Turkey: 1920-1940. By ftlhan Basgóz and Howard 
E. Wilson. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Publications, 1968. 
(Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 86), pp. 268, bibliography, index. $7 

This volume was written by Mr. Basgéz in collaboration with the 
late Howard E. Wilson, Dean of the School of Education, University 
of California. Professors Andreas Tietze, Bernard Lewis and Enver 
Ziya Karal are among the Turkish experts who were consulted during 
its preparation. The study exceeds the time limitation of its title, begin- 
ning with a valuable review of Ottoman educational traditions. The 
three older types of Ottoman school, The Mekteb-i Enderun, medrese, 
and sibyan are described. The rigidity which eventually beset the me- 
drese, when its scholastic orthodoxy precluded its effective moderniza- 
tion, is indicated. Yet, the authors believe that the medrese served its 
main aim of preserving Islamic faith in a pluralistic Empire up until 
the establishment of the Turkish Republic. Their discussion of the 
sibyan schools is enlivened by the reminiscences of a teacher who 
attended one in the 1880's. 

Pre-republican efforts at educational reform are competently sketched 
in the second chapter. A useful aspect of this presentation is the atten- 
tion which is accorded the conflicting educational philosophies of the 
final Ottoman years. Those of Ziya Gökalp, Sadrettin Celâl, Abdurrah- 
man Seref and Ismail Mahir represent the variety of commitments 
extant at that time. 

The book turns to the period upon which it will concentrate beginning 
with the establishment of a revolutionary Ministry of Education in 
Ankara on May 2, 1920. The educational rationale of the early Kemal- 
ists and the handicaps under which the pioneer Republican educa- 
tionists labored are treated. One of the strengths of this study is its 
recognition of the social and economic considerations which attempted 
to influence educational policy. Both indigenous views, such as Ismail 
Hakki Baltacioglu's pleas for a socially germane education, and the 
reports of sticcessive foreign experts are cited. An investigation of the 
motives which led to the closing of the medreses by the government 
in 1924 shows the effect this mentality had upon foreign schools in 
Turkey. This section of material concludes with a discussion of the 
history of attempts to purify Turkish culminating in the Latinization 
of the alphabet on November 1, 1928. The subsequent language contro- 
versies are traced later in the book, but the authors have only hinted 
at the educational impact of language reform. 

Facets of school administration in republican Turkey form the con- 
tent of the next chapter. The process by which educational authority 
was centralized in Ankara is traced and the consideration which led to 
it identified. The authors then turn to the expansion into adult education 
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in the 1930's through Türk Ocağı (Turkish Hearth Clubs) and sub- 
sequent to 1931, the Halk Evi (People's House) Movement. The Millet 
Mektepleri (Nation's Schools), the efforts of Teacher's Associations 
and army programs are other aspects of this development. Statistics 
and eye-witness accounts convey Turkey's problem of educational dif- 
fusion in these years. Supplementary facts and statistics occur in the 
appendix. The theories and experiments in teacher training and cen- 
tralizing school facilities are also recorded. The concepts of Nugret 
Köymen and Ismail Hakki Tonguç, pioneers in rural education, are 
discussed. The new interests in technical and vocational education, as 
well as the re-organization of the Dariilftinum into Istanbul University 
in 1933, following Malche's devastating report, are treated. The book 
concludes with an appraisal of the sources of Kemal Ataturk's youth- 
ful educational influences and the impact of his views upon Turkey 
between 1920 and 1940. 

Educational Problems in Turkey reflects pragmatism by limiting its 
purvey to those issues which were recognized or which engendered a 
response between 1920 and 1940. It is relatively silent, for example, 
regarding secondary education which clung to its classical orientation all 
during these years of critical national development. The encapsulation 
which was produced by the highly centralized administration is similarly 
neglected. Their perspective has led the authors to emphasize economic 
and ideological factors which influenced Turkish schools. Alternative 
cultural and religious pressures from an Anatolian village perspective 
are largely ignored. 

Having devoted space to the Ottoman precursors of the period they 
plan to study, it is noteworthy that Baggóz and Wilson have provided 
no sketch of the evolution of the issues they have investigated during 
the subsequent quarter of a century. At times, too, their documentation 
seems unnecessarily limited. Baltacioflu is a prolific writer, and the 
description of his views has been hampered by using only three of his 
works. The writings of Tonguç have been more adequately utilized, but 
Koymen’s are seriously neglected. If these limitations are recognized, 
the book is a serviceable tool for comparative and international educa- 
tors. It provides a useful resume of the educational issues during the 
first twenty years of the Turkish Republic. 


University of Connecticut Frank A. STONE 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Turkey and Greece: Closer Unity - Now! By Reverend Campbell McKinnon 
New York: Vantage Press, 1968 64 pp $2.95. 

The traditionally cordial relations existing between Turkey and 
Greece, as established by Ataturk and Venizelos, have been disrupted 
by the Cyprus issue. Reverend McKinnon, a Lutheran Minister in 
Washington, D.C., favors Christian-Muslim cooperation and deplores 
the enmity engendered between these two members of NATO. He calls 
for a solution of the impasse and a reconciliation between Ankara and 
Athens. The author also urges Britain and the United States to help 
resolve this controversy, and points out that both the Turkish and 
Greek leaders have shown a desire to find a solution. Unfortunately, 
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the intransigence of Archbishop Makarios, President of Cyprus, has 
thus far frustrated all attempts at compromise. 

Cyprus was under Turkish rule from 1571 to 1878, when the ad- 
ministration of the island was turned over to the British. As a result 
of the First World War, the British annexed the island. Mounting 
violence against the British presence on the island on the part of the 
Greek-Cypriot guerrillas in the 1950’s, who demanded enosts (union 
with Greece), was countered by Turkish demands for the partition of 
the island. ‘ 

Cyprus became independent in August 1960 after Ankara, Athens, 
London, and the Turkish-Cypriot and Greek-Cypriot communities had 
reached agreement as to the future status of the island. A Constitution 
provided for a Greek-Cypriot President and a Turkish-Cypriot Vice- 
President as well as for specific provisions for the administration of 
the island. Since December 1963, when Makarios tried to abrogate the 
Constitution, serious tensions have led to armed clashes between the 
two communities on the island. War has been averted several times 
by the presence of a UN peace-keeping force on the island, and the 
good offices of Britain and the United States. At present, the Turks 
would agree to federation, with special guarantees for the Turkish- 
Cypriot community, which forms 20 per cent of the island’s population 
compared with 80 per cent for the Greek-Cypriots. So far, however, 
Makarios has ignored all efforts at compromise. 

Reverend McKinnon, who was decorated for his services during the 
Korean War, cooperated with Turkish and Greek forces in Korea. 
His admiration for the people and culture of both Turkey and Greece 
and his belief that continued tensions can benefit only the Communists 
motivated the writing of this essay, an appeal to the people of the Free 
World to work for a just solution to this controversy. 


Washington, D.C. Kerim K. Kxv 


Women of Algeria; An Essay on Change. By David C. Gordon. Harvard 
Middle Eastern Monographs XIX. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
Massachusetts, 1968. 98 pp. 

The best that can be said about the question of women's rights in 
Algeria today is that it is confused. That is why the title of this mono- 
graph is apt: "An Essay on Change." Things are changing, and the 
only clear indication for the future is that they will remain in a con- 
fused state of change for awhile. Women have not been emancipated, 
but neither are they unmoved by modernity. Here a perceptive student 
of modern Algeria sets forth the background and conditions of the 
present-day state of the Algerian woman. After describing the tradi- 
tional Islamic context of life in that part of the world, he tells briefly 
about feminist movements elsewhere in Islamic countries. Then follow 
chapters on "Change in Algeria under the French” and “Algerian 
Women during the Revolution," probably the most useful portions of 
the book, in that they introduce an element of Algerian authenticity to 
the English-speaking world, which world has up to now mostly had to 
depend upon information about Algeria which has filtered through 
French intermediaries. The book closes with an impressionistic and 
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anecdotal survey of movements for women’s rights since independenca, 
and the resistance which they have evoked. 

Gordon provides a good summary of past and present realities. He 
depends heavily on citations from Germaine Tillion and Algerian nov- 
elists in the French language. Not using Arabic-language sources he 
fails to round out the picture completely. For example he makes no 
mention of the significant, though timid, effort of enlightened Algerians 
to introduce coeducation into some of their private Arabic-language 
schools in the 1930’s. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation R. Marston SPEIGHT 
Hartford, Conn. 


Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1894-1914. By Briton Cooper Busch. Berkeley 
a Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1967. pp. xiv plus 432. 
75. 

Through most of the nineteenth century British naval and commer- 
cial predominance had provided the basis for an empire of world wide 
proportions. Alongside the formalized possessions of the Empire there 
existed areas of British influence where trading interests were involved 
or where strategic positions were maintained for the sake of the empire 
as a whole. But as the century drew to a close other great European 
powers seeking to extend their own imperial interests pushed hard 
upon those areas where British presence was of an informal nature. 
The Persian Gulf was one of these zones and the book before us 
describes the efforts by Britain to firm up her claims to various terri- 
torial entities along the rim of the Gulf in the face of growing com- 
petition from France, the Ottoman Empire, Russia and Germany. 

Professor Busch has provided us with a closely researched and metic- 
ulously laid out description and analysis of British Gulf policy from 
1894, when a French consul arrived at Muscat, to 1914. His source 
material is drawn from the relevant official files in London (Foreign 
Office, Admiralty, War Office, Indian Office and Cabinet records), 
and the Foreign Department file of the National archives of India. 
This is supported by a survey of the private papers of several of the 
‘government officials involved in these events and an examination of 
the available printed materials both official and scholarly. Comment 
on French and German policy is confined to the well-known printed 
sources which is justifiable since the main focus of the study centers 
on the many sided nature of British policy during this period. Still one 
is always quite conscious that one is seeing things very much from the 
British point of view. 

Busch establishes the point that the chief aim of British policy in 
the Gulf was to safeguard British communications to India from 
encroachment by local pirates or the European powers (the oil pro- 
ducing potential of the area was not as yet known). The Indian Viceroy 
was therefore deeply concerned to see a firm policy maintained in the 
Gulf, and, in the case of Curzon, was the chief protagonist of a forward 
British policy in the area. Busch shows how this policy often clashed 
with the Foreign Office outlook which was more concerned with the 
effect of such a policy on the balance of power in Europe. Lesser con- 
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eerns of Britain in the Gulf included suppression of the slave trade, 
development of commerce and protection of interests in Persia and 
Mesopotamia. 

The initial narrative chapter concerns British opposition to growing 
French influence in Oman. This had reached its peak in 1899 as the 
French won from Sultan Faisal the right to establish a coaling station 
near Muscat. But the British forced cancellation of this concession 
by way of a threatened naval bombardment of Muscat. The French, 
however, could not be put off so easily and as negotiations shifted to 
the Foreign Minister level in London the claim of France to a coaling 
station elsewhere in Oman was sustained. Still the priority of the British 
position in Oman was made more specific than ever before. Examples 
of the thrust and counter-thrust between Britain and various adversaries 
(Russia, the Ottoman Empire and Germany) in other areas of the Gulf 
are analyzed in chronologically arranged chapters that form the remain- 
der of the book. 

Throughout this study Busch has exercised a mastery of extra- 
ordinarily complex and interlocking materials; his book will remain the 
basic one for British policy in the Gulf in the vital two decades before 
the First World War. So well balanced is his grasp of the political 
scene that one is led to wish that the author had attempted to produce 
somewhat broader generalizations concerning the direction of imperial 
policy. More could be made of the contrast between a Curzon who 
regarded any failure to push ahead in securing control of the Gulf 
ports as sheer cowardice and the more restrained views of officials 
in London. Busch, for example, quotes a most suggestive minute by 
Sir Lee-Warner of the India Office who argued as follows concerning 
British priority of interest in the Gulf: “the claim rested on nothing 
except the tolerance or indifference of European powers and our over- 
whelming navy. These however are no longer indifferent, nor is our 
navy what it was in relation to others. We cannot stop, nor have we a 
right to stop the creation of rival interests.” Clearly, the Empire 
was entering a new phase but not all British officials were willing to 
face the reality. One wonders whether the virtual protectorate which, 
according to Busch, the British came to exercise in the Persian Gulf 
by 1914 could have been maintained had the situation not resolved 
itself by way of the First World War. 

The reader is provided with a bibliography which is extensive and 
instructive, and six maps which in spite of some imperfections aid one 
in the difficult geography of the Gulf. 


University of Connecticut . EpMuND S. WEHRLE 
Storrs, Conn. 


The Middle Eest Conflict. By Malcolm H. Kerr New York: The Foreign 
Policy Association, Headline Series No. 191, October 1968. 63 pp. $0.85. 


Unlike many of the books that appeared in the wake of the Middle 
East war of 1967, Professor Kerr’s book does not give an account of 


military events or a chronology of political happenings as such. Its 
main interest lies in analysis and interpretation. The author has suc- 
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ceeded in remaining objective except where, for lack of documentary 
or other evidence, he resorted to speculation. 

With perspicacity and clarity, he has analyzed the Arab’s stance in 
relation to the creation and the existence of Israel and the psycholo- 
gical and historical necessity to see it eliminated, though he believes 
Nasser did not intend war in 1967 (pp. 10-11) but precipitated it by 
misjudgment (p. 21) and by closing the Strait of Tiran. With equal 
perspicacity and clarity, he has analyzed Israel’s necessity for an 
aggressive position and a permanently superior military and political 
advantage both of which, in his opinion, have been served by U.S.A. 
commitment since Truman (pp. 9-10). Professor Kerr does not say 
whether the Soviet Union wanted the war of 1967, but he says that, 
once the war was won by Israel, the U.S.A. was reluctant to bring 
pressure on Israel and apparently rejoiced in the Soviet military em- 
barrassment, 

He further shows how the U. N. was practically ineffective to 
prevent the war or to solve the newly created problems with its com- 
promise resolutions that are “a clever tapestry of ambiguities” (p. 34). 

The author concludes the book with a plea for a better-advised 
American policy in the Middle East that not only rids itself of the 
impact of American Jews which “has not, in the author's view, generally 
been a salutary one" (p. 59), but also that recognizes that "American 
competition with Russia must be waged in the Arab world, not in 
Israel, nor by Israel on America's behalf" (p. 58). 

A solution to the Middle East conflict, if any, lies according to 
Professor Kerr in Israel's acknowledgment that the claim of Jews to 
Palestine cannot be exclusive and in a persuasion of Israel in this 
direction by the U. S. government supported by the American public, 
including American Jews, with an eye on self-interest. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BouLLATA 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Poetry of Resistance in Occupied Palestine. Translated by Sulafa Hijjawi. 
Baghdad: Directorate of General Culture, Ministry of Culture and Guidance, 
1968. 47 pp. 


Only recently have literary circles in the Arab world become aware 
of the poetry of resistance composed by Arabs in occupied Palestine 
since 1948. Interest in it has been aroused by such as Ibrahim Abū Nab 
and Ghassán Kanafani after the establishment of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization in 1964. 

In this little book, Sulafa Hijjawi has translated sixteen poems by 
five poets. Her translation, though not always accurate or complete, 
captures the spirit of anguish and resilience, of love for homeland and 
hope of salvation that pervades this poetry. The poetess Fadwa Tüqàn 
who, until the Middle East war of 1967 resided in her native Nablus 
on the Western Bank of Jordan, and who as a result of the war found 
herself in occupied territory, is represented here by three of her recent 
post-war poems, originally circulated secretly in handwritten copies 
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*ind finally smuggled out to the Arab world. These and the other poems 
in their English translations are now intended for the outside world 


to read. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BouLLATA 
Hartford, Connecticut 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER j 


Expansion and Reconstruction of Holy Mosque in Mecca. 
Sadiq Safi ‘Alawi writes an article in œl-Bilad on the expansion and 
reconstruction of the Holy Mosque in Mecca. The cornerstone of the 
project, for which SR 600 million has been appropriated, was laid in 
1375 [1955]. It is estimated that the project will be completed in 1389 
[1969/70], when the Mosque and its courtyard will cover an area of 
160,168 square meters, instead of the old area of 29,123 square meters. 
Construction work includes two-story buildings, seven 9o-meter high 
minarets, a tunnel described as the biggest in the Kingdom, and ten 
main entrances; eight for the first floor and two leading directly to 
the second floor. The marble used comes from quarries near the Mecca- 
Jiddah-Medina road. The Mosque, designed to accommodate the largest 
number possible of pilgrims, was described as the most glorious archi- 
tectural achievement in both the Arab and Muslim worlds. al-Bilad No. 
3004, 1 January 1969. 

Extracts from the Saudi Press, No. 949, 18 January 1969 


Search for Underground Water in Jordan.The search for under- 
ground water by experts working on a UNDP-assisted survey project 
has resulted in promising finds of water for agricultural, industrial 
and drinking purposes. 

The project is designed to determine the areas where underground 
water resources can be economically exploited, and to draw up exploi- 
tation programs. i 

More than eighty per cent of Jordanian territory suffers from a 
chronic water shortage, and the provision of additional water is vital to 
both agriculture and industry. 

Substantial sandstone aquifiers, some 1000 yards deep, have been 
identified in the Wadi Utum Basin in the southern desert and are 
thought to contain enough water to meet irrigation and settlement 
requirements. 

Further water deposits have been found in the Baqa Valley Catch- 
ment and the Hasa-Jafr Groundwater Basin regions. 

The project, covering some 60,000 square kilometers of East Jordan, 
has aroused the interest of several bilateral aid organizations and 
prompted survey operations to locate soils suitable for irrigation with 
the newly-found water. 

The project is being financed by the Government of Jordan 
($ 1,215,000) and the UNDP ($ 1,181,900). Executing Agency is the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, FAO. 


Arab Economic Review, February-March, 1969 
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VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics. 


CONCEPT OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP IN IsLaM. M. A. Mannan. I.L., 
XIV, 11 (1968), 13-24. 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY THEORY OF THE CALIPHATE. Aziz Ahmad. 
St. Isl, XXVIII (1968), 135-144. 

FINANCE ET POLITIQUE: LE REFUS EN FRANCE DE L'EMPRUNT OTTO- 
MAN DE I9IO. Jacques Thobie. R.H., CCXXXIX, 2 (1968), 327-350. 
FUTURE or IsLAMIC Law IN PAKISTAN—LEGISLATIVE Process. Malik 
Mohammad Jafar. Iqbal, XVII, 1 (1968), 16-51. (See also No. 702.) 
IJMA*, AN INTEGRATING FORCE IN THE MusLim Community. Ahmad 
Hasan. I.S., VI, 4 (1967), 389-406. 

THE Institution oF INTEREST (RIBA) IN THE LIGHT OF ISLAMIC 
Injunctions. Malik Saif-ur-Rahman. R.R., LXIII, 9 (1968), 293-307. 
Is IstAMIC STATE A CONTRADICTION IN TERMS? Mumtaz Ahmed. 
Crit., TII, 5 (1968), 19-22. 

Tue ISLAMIC LEGAL SYSTEM OF SAUDI ARABIA, Anwar Ahmad Qadri. 
LL., XIV, 7 (1968), 37-46. 

Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN MusLIM FAMILY Law IN THE ARAB 
COUNTRIES, PAKISTAN AND IRAN. Ahmad Ibrahim. W.M.L.M., IV, 2 
(1968), 6-12. 


See also Nos. 785, 822, 823, 826, 828, 830, 834. 
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VII. Arabic Language and Literature. Art. Education. Universities. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS OF ARABIC LITERATURE IN SIND 
DURING THE ARAB Perron. Mumtaz A. Pathan. I.C., XLII, 2 (1968), 
107-124. 

Kaom” THROUGH POETIC IMAGERY. Syed Viqar Azim. Iqbal, XVII, 
2 (1968), 3-14. : 

Les LETTRES D'AL-NàsiR Dàwüp. S. A. S. Elbeheiry. Ar., XV, 2 
(1968), 170-182. 

Le Livre pes TEMPS DE JEAN Isn MásAwAYH. Gerard Troupeau. 
Ar., XV, 2 (1968), 113-142. 

“ROMANCISMOS” DE IBN QUZMAN EXPLICADOS POR EL POETA. St. Isl., 
XXVIII (1968), 63-77. 

THE QURANIC SOLUTION OF PAKISTAN’s EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 
Fazlur Rahman. I.S., VI, 4 (1967), 315-326. 

THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT AND MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE. 
Zaki Maguib Mahmoud. 4.4.W., Y (1967), 47-59. 


See also No. 758. 


VIII. Islam in various areas. History of Islam. Islam in modern history 


Tue Amirs oF Spain. T. B. Irving. I.L., XIV, 10 (1968), 45-50. 

THE ARMIES OF THE SAFFARIDS. C. E. Bosworth. B S.0.4.S., XXXI, 

3 (1968), 534-554. 

AUX ORIGINES DU CANAL DE SUEZ. LE CONFLIT ENTRE F. DE LESSEPS 

ix LES SAINT-SIMONIENS. George Taboulet. R H., CCXL (1968), 
II4. 

BaRIND IN THE HISTORY OF Mustim Bencar. A. K. M. Yagub Ali. 

J P H.S., XVI, 1 (1968), 81-87. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF IsLAM IN SOUTHEAST Asta. R. McAmis. 

BCILS., TI, 1 (1968), 28-34. 

CURRENTS OF RELIciIous THouGcut iN Paxistan. Fazlur Rahman. 

IS., VII, 1 (1968), 1-7. 

EARLY ARAB VICTORIES: CAUSES OF THEIR SUCCESS AND THEIR CRI- 

TIQUE. Zafar Ali Qureshi. 7 L., XIV, 9 (1968), 5-31; XIV, 1o (1968), 

5-26. (See also Nos. 613, 739 and 837.) 

Au-Hira, Some NOTES ON ITS RELATIONS WITH ARABIA. M. J. 

Kister. Ar., XV, 2 (1968), 143-169. 

IQBAL AND ABDUR REHMAN Áp-DaxmiL. S. M. Yusuf. Iqbal, XVII, . 

2 (1968), 15-20. : 

IQBAL’S PLACE IN AMERICAN LETTERS. Daud Rahbar. Iqbal, XVII, 1 

(1968), 87-92. 

IstAMIC Basis FoR WonrDp Cooperation. S. A. Hasan. W.M.L.M., 

IV, 2 (1968), 32-43. 

Istam IN INpoNESIAN Potitics. Allan A. Samson. 4.S., VIII, 12 

(1968), 1001-1017. 

Tug KHILAFAT Movement IN INDIA: THE First PHASE (SEPTEM- 

BER I9Ig-ÀUGUST 1920). Gopal Krishna. J.R.A.S., Parts 1 and 2. 

(1968), 37-53- 


+ 
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Tse Mipi, BUWAYHID IRAQ, AND JAPAN: SOME ASPECTS OF COMe 
PARATIVE FEUDALISMS, A.D, 946-1055. Archibald R. Lewis. C.S.S.H., 
II, 1 (1969), 47-53- 

MILITARY POLITICS IN THE MUSLIM Dynastic STATES, 1400-1750. 
J. €. Hurewitz. J.4.0.S., LXXXVIII, 1 (1968), 96-104. 

THE NOBILITY UNDER AKBAR AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIS RELI- 
cious PoLicv, 1560-1580. Iqtidar Alam Khan. J.R.4.S., Parts 1 and 
2 (1968), 29-36. 

THE PEACE SETTLEMENT, ARAB DIPLOMACY AND ANGLO-FRENCH 
Power PoLriTICs: 1919-1920. Rasheeduddin Khan. I.C., XLII, 2 
(1968), 57-73; XLII, 3 (1968), 133-150. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL Basis OF THE IDEOLOGY or PaxisTAN. B. H. 
Siddiqi. Iqbal, XVII, 1 (1968), 3-15. 

Tue POLITICAL ROLE OF THE “ULAMA? IN THE INDO-PAKISTAN SUB- 
CowTINENT. Manzooruddin Ahmad. I.S., VI, 4 (1967), 327-354. 

THE POLITICAL SUPERSTRUCTURE OF EGYPT IN THE LATE ErGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. David Kimche. M.EJ., XXII, 4 (1968), 448-462. 
PROBLEMS CONFRONTING ÍSLAM AND MusriMs IN AFRICA. Abdul 
Basit. J.L., XIV, 7 (1968), 25-35. 

Siwo-Anas RELATIONS, Joseph E. Khalili. 4.S., VIII, 8 (1968), 
678-690. 

SOME LEADING IDEAS CONSTITUTIVE oF PAKISTAN'S NATIONHOOD. 
Sheila McDonough. I.S., VII, 1 (1968), 9-31. 

La WILAYA v’IFRIQIYA AU Ile/VIlle SIÈCLE: ÉTUDE INSTITUTION- 
NELLE. Hicham Djait. St. Isl. II (1968), 79-107. (See also 
No. 499.) 


See also Nos. 768, 769, 776, 782, 785, 798, 799, 803, 804, 805, 810, 811. 


IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and ideologies. 


ISLAM AND COMMUNISM IN CHINA. Hajji Yusuf Chang. Crit, ITI, 4 
(1968), 50-60. 

MILITARY CLASH BETWEEN CHRISTENDOM AND THE WORLD OF 
Istam. Zafar Ali Qureshi. I.L., XIV, 7 (1968), 5-23. (See also Nos. 
613, 739 and 818.) 

RELIGION AND SOCIETY IN CHRISTIANITY AND ÍSLAM. Abdul Basit. 


. I.L., XIV, 8 (1968), 23-41. 


t 


X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The Church 
in Muslim environments. 


THE SERAMPORE MISSION AND THE MUSLIM COMMUNITY IN INDIA. 
E. Daniel Potts. B.C.I.I.S., II, 1 (1968), 35-40. 

THORNS FROM Kuartoum. Barthelemy Corne. W.M , XIX, 4 (1968- 
69), 29-36. 


, 
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€41 Tose Posr-RELIGIOUS Asians. Tissa Secum W.M., XIX, 
(1968-69), 22-28. 

842 THOUGHTS FROM THE EARLY CHURCH FATHERS FOR THE CHRISTIA 
APPROACH TO THE MusLiMs. H. J. Otten. B.C.I.I.S., II, 1 (1968 
I-27. 
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